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Curly Life 

\ small boy herding his father’s cattle was frequently to be found perched 
on a hill under the shade of an exceedingly large and very splendid tree, 
around five or six kilometres from his house in Xilembene. in the Chokwe 
district of Gaza Province in Mozambique. Not far from the tree his 
mother had a machamba (cultivated field). The tree was rather a special 
one. not only because of its age and remarkable size, but because it had a 
history. It was here, in the middle of the 1890s. that Maguiguanc Khosa, 
the head of Ngungunhanc's army busily engaged in a fight with the 
invading Portuguese army for control of the territory south of the River 
Zambezi, used to receive his visitors. That struggle was a bitter one. Even 
alter Ngungunhane was taken prisoner in 1895. Maguiguane continued 
the fight for a further two long years. It was the stories told of the invasion 
!>v his father and other relatives and of that heroic resistance which drew 
back the young Samora Moises Machel time and again to that particular 

pot. Indeed his own grandfather had been one of the leading warriors in 
the struggle. He knew none of his grandparents directly, but through the 
stories of one battle-scarred centenarian, he learnt of his grandfather’s 
exploits. The spirit of resistance to foreign occupation never died and was 
ickindled anew when the boy grew into a man. For he was to train the 
guerrilla army of the Front for the Liberation of Mozambique. FRELIMO, 
lor its decade of war which finally ousted the European invaders eighty 
v irs after that fateful defeat of Ngungunhane. Like Maguiguane. he was 
to lead the army against the Portuguese, but this time to victory and not 
defeat. 

When the original armed resistance was finally silenced by a mixture 
o| political guile, technological superiority and internal division and 
weakness, the spirit of resistance continued in many other forms. These 
too were to have a profound influence on that young boy bom on the 29th 
September 1933, the third son of a peasant farmer. Moises Machel. In 
l articular, there was the influence of Pastor Abel Tchambale of the Free 
Methodist Church He introduced this church to the area as early as 1903 
and later a school. He was already advanced in years when the young 
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Samora. whose father was an early convert to the church, began to 
frequent his house. Pastor Tchambale's home was near Samora's school 
and sometimes the boy would stay there, as his own home lay a good 
distance away. The Protestant churches were constantly persecuted by 
the Roman Catholic Portuguese colonial administration. Indeed, the 
tie-up between church and state was such that a formal Concordat was 
signed with the Vatican in IWM). following which, responsibility for 
education in the Portuguese colonies was handed over to the Catholic 
Church. 1 The Protestants were viewed, correctly in part, as a threat to the 
colonial order. They genuinely encouraged education and a certain 
independence of mind, both of w hich offered a potential challenge to the 
regime - for in effect there was no serious educational effort undertaken, 
which was a deliberate policy to maintain control. 

Some time after independence, when President Machcl returned to his 
birthplace, he spoke freely on this rare occasion, of the early influences on 
his own development. 

These old Protestants were always persecuted. They took part in ihe war of 
resistance against the colonial occupation of our country. When they became 
Protestants, it was a form of resistance. It w'as they who inspired us. these 
elders from here. We did not grow from nothing. A constant spirit of 
struggle, struggle, struggle ... it was these ciders who taught us. They 
spoke with us and said: ‘It's necessary to fight these Portuguese, they are 
foreigners'... No book by Marx ever arrived here. nor any other book that 
spoke against colonialism. Our books were these elders. It was they who 
taught us w hat colonialism is. the evils of colonialism and what the colonialists 
did when they came here. They were our source of inspiration.* 

Given the dominant hold of the Free Methodist Church within the 
area, the Catholic Church, which ran most of the schools, was anxious to 
make converts. Hence, much of the school curriculum consisted of reli¬ 
gious education, which usually meant that it took six or even more years to 
pass beyond the third grade of what was termed rudimentary education'. 3 
After a much interrupted passage, given all the difficulties. Samora 
Machcl finally completed his third year. His father then sent him to study 
for the fdurth class at the mission of Sao Paulo dc Messano. Much of the 
disdain for the church that turned Samora Machcl personally against 
religion emerged during his time here. For the children were expected to 
wake early and work until lunchtime in the fields. Only in the afternoon 
could they commence their schoolwork. Again after several interruptions 
to his studies, Samora was about to take the examination for his fourth 
grade when the priests laid down an ultimatum: either become baptised 
as a Catholic or you cannot take the exam. Effectively, within the 
Portuguese colonial system, those without fourth grade qualifications 
were denied access to most jobs above the level of simple manual labour - 
it was the vital hurdle. With no possible alternative, he accepted, and in 
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l'>M), shortly before he turned seventeen, he sat and passed the exam, 

I he entire colonial system was based upon a denial of education to 
Africans. Only the tiniest fraction of the population could hope to move 
beyond four years of primary education. Even those who completed four 
y cars were few indeed. The only real hope in continuing education lay in 
i 'pting' for a religious career. He applied to go to secondary school but in 
spite of his acknowledged high intellectual abilities was turned down and 
urged to go to a seminary instead. He politely refused the offer. He 
trained instead to be a nurse (at the ‘Miguel Bombarda' Hospital in 
I ourenfo Marques), one of the higher positions available to Africans 
under a Portuguese colonialism which professed multiracialism but erected 
instead ‘culture’ barriers through the assimilado system. According to 
one author. ‘The intent of that policy was to ensure cooperation and 
compromise, and to segregate the African intelligentsia from the “native" 
masses.' 4 From the money earned as a nurse he was able to continue his 
studies but was never to have the opportunity to advance very far within 
the formal educational system. Instead, he was to study privately and 
w ithin the liberation movement. Essentially he was self-taught in the fire 
of the national liberation struggle. 

I'hc stories of the resistance of the past and a continuing spirit reject¬ 
ing colonial occupation, permeated the early life of the first president of 
independent Mozambique. But beyond these lessons, there were also the 
direct experiences of what colonial rule meant for his particular com¬ 
munity. The story of his home area in the Limpopo Valley is an important 
nnc in this respect. It is a measure of the weakness of Portuguese colonial 
i apitalism that the prosperous Limpopo Valley with its narrow band of 
fertile soil was relatively ignored during the first decades of this century. 
I Ifectively, the south of the country had become designated a labour 
reserve for the South African mines, and according to agreements worked 
out between the two countries. Portugal received a fee and foreign 
exchange earnings for every Mozambican miner that was sent.* Samora’s 
own father went to the mines prior to becoming an established farmer. 
I lis first contract was in 1912, and like many others who were to follow 
him. his meagre earnings enabled him. with judicious management, to 
save up enough to marry in 1917, purchase a plough in 1921 and finally 
n ,ise migrating in 1926. He was lucky to survive the ordeal, unlike his 
i Idcst son. Samora's brother, who died whilst on the mines. It is a 
measure of the level of repression and exploitation practised, that Moiscs 
Machel did not even receive the derisory sum promised by way of com¬ 
pensation for the loss of his son, instead only a fraction of the amount 
mrived. 

In the 1940s the relative tranquillity of the valley was shaken by two 
events. Forced cotton cultivation was introduced, with fearsome corporal 
punishment for those who tried to evade it. Necessarily food production 
w as reduced, leaving little to store from each harvest by way of provision 
.ip.iinst years of drought; thereby making the population more vulnerable 
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to physical disaster and hunger. Secondly, forced labour was employed to 
build an elaborate irrigation system in preparation for the settlement of 
Portuguese peasant farmers. The new scheme led to the dispossession of 
the African farmers from the fertile river valley land and their displace¬ 
ment to the drier, more sandy soils of the interior. This seriously affected 
the well-being of all the families involved as production declined. Inevit¬ 
ably the combined effects of these phenomena were to form a lasting 
impression upon Samora Machel. whose awareness of exploitation had 
already been aroused by the activities of the local Portuguese shop- 
keepers/traders.® 

First-hand experience of colonial capitalism fuelled his spirit of 
resistance and the flames were fanned by the sadly, all too typical racial 
discrimination experienced when Machel first went to work. In an early 
interv iew with Basil Davidson, he explained what happened whilst work¬ 
ing as a nurse: 

We were together with whites during our training, but it was only after 
graduating th^t we really discovered the very different treatment, the 
different attitudes to them and to us And then, of course, we discovered 
the different level of wages. 7 

He then went on to tell of a turning point in his own thinking: 

Gradually, I saw that nothing would help but collective action. A man on his 
own couldn't achieve anything. At that stage - it was after 1956 - 1 began to 
understand what the key problems were, the key economic and political 
problems, and just why it was that we Africans were handicapped. Then 
I960 taught me more - the independence of the Congo and its tumults. I 
began to think seriously about the possibilities of Mozambique becoming 
independent . . . Then it was that the consciousness of being oppressed, 
deprived, exploited, began to have its effect, as well as those ideas about 
independence.* 

The wave of independence which swept across Africa from the late 
1950s to the early 1960s had an important influence upon Samora’s 
thinking. First the breakthrough with Ghana's independence under 
Kwame Nkrumah. then Sekou Toure in Guind. Whatever the barriers of 
silence imposed by the Portuguese dictatorship of Antonio Salazar, the 
word still spread of the changes transforming the countries to the north. 
The radio brought news, as did visiting sailors to the port of Louren^o 
Marques, and returning migrant workers from neighbouring countries, 
where nationalist parties were busily organising. There was the scent of 
change in the air. a hint, an expectation. The massacre of six hundred 
unarmed peasants in the northern towaof Mueda in I960 w hilst making a 
peaceful protest, revealed Portugal's intention: opposition to any 
meaningful representation. No political parties were permitted, and the 
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■nm t police were always on the lookout for any sign of rebellion. But in 
I ebruary 1%I the bubble finally burst when in Angola, colonial rule was 
met by force of arms. The challenge to the Portuguese empire had begun. 
A Iurther rapid blow was delivered with the Indian invasion of Goa in 
I tecember of that same year, which followed the independence of the 
hist country actually to border on Mozambique - Tanzania. In addition 
lo all of this external impetus there was the catalytic visit of Eduardo 
Mondlane to Mozambique that same year. This man had uniquely defied 
.ill the anti-educational policies of Portuguese colonialism to obtain a 
doctorate in the United States and then work for the United Nations, l ie 
w .is to become the first President of FRELIMO at its founding Congress 
held in Dar es Salaam in the middle of 1962. Albeit heavily monitored by 
the secret police, Mondlane was able to hold a series of meetings with 
people in manv parts of the country, and he and Samora Machel met for 
the first time. 


I he Struggle Begins 

In 1^62. upon hearing of the formation of ERELIMO. Samora Machel 
made preparations to leave the country. He eventually left, following a 
period of clandestine political activity, via Swaziland. South Africa and 
Malawi, finally arriving at Dares Salaam in Tanzania in 1963. Whereupon 
lie immediately volunteered for military training and was amongst the 
curliest recruits sent to Algeria. His elder brother. Alexandre Jossefate, 
took a nursing course as well as receiving military training and he returned 
to the south of Mozambique on a mission, just prior to the start of the 
armed struggle, and was captured and imprisoned. It is significant that 
unlike many of the other young people who flocked to join the new 
nationalist movement in exile. Samora Machel did not opt to continue his 
academic studying, but rather to engage in the study of struggle. This he 
was to learn through the experience passed on to him of the Algerian 
revolution, along with other military leaders within the movement who 
ttained in that country. 

Initially, they were very much influenced by the Algerian revolution, 
but very soon the Mozambican model' asserted itself. Once the armed 
tiuggle began, it was the reflections upon their own experience which 
were to be decisive. This is not to say that there were not powerful 
intellectual influences on the evolving thought of Samora Machel. Notably 
in his role as a political-military leader, he studied profoundly the theory 
ol peoples' war in the works of General Giap. genius of the Vietnam war. 
and of course the classic texts of Mao Zedong. From these works the 
central message of the primacy of political and human factors over purely 
technological ones was drawn, with the need to mobilise and maintain 
popular support being the decisive factor. 

Upon his return to Tanzania, he was given a senior post of responsibility 
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at the first FRELIMO training camp at Kongwa in Tanzania, where 
serious preparations were undertaken for the start of the armed struggle, 
w hich finally began on 25th September 1964. The people who took part in 
those first attacks were trained at this camp, situated about sixty kilo¬ 
metres from Dodoma. It was built by hand, they had neither money nor 
machines. Almost from the very beginning they began growing food, 
pursuing a policy of self-reliance which was to become a cornerstone of 
Machel's own thinking. On a final visit to the Kongwa camp before 
leaving for Mozambique and the independence celebrations in 1975. he 
reflected upon its importance, When we arrived here in 1964. we came J 
divided and it was the unity which we managed to obtain here that 
permitted us to win in Mozambique.' 9 Machel was soon charged with 
initiating the opening of a new front in the eastern part of Niassa Province, 
before being placed in overall command of the newly-established training 
camp and the movement's main rear base at Nachingwea. in southern 
Tanzania. 

It was here that, in his role as head of training, he imposed his political 
authority upon the movement, and all the cadres most active inside the j 
country passed through his hands. He was to instill into them the high 
moral principles and political orientation which came to win such wide¬ 
spread respect, admiration and support for FRELIMO. not only inside i 
the country but also abroad. One of the standing orders given to all j 
militants was Respect the people, help the people, defend the people.' 10 
The success of the political mobilization effort was a reflection of the 
conduct and quality of the cadres produced at the camp. 

The overall military commander. Filipe Samual Magaia. was killed in 
the second week of October 1966 and Samora Machel was nominated to 
replace him. 11 As Secretary for the Department of Defence, he was 
automatically drafted on to the Central Committee, which met that same 
month. Amongst the points noted at the meeting were that some of the 
political and military structures were not sufficiently strong and that there 
were also deficiencies in the co-ordination of general action. 12 In the 
following year, under his overall command, there were noticeable 
improvements in the political-military effort. 13 President Mondlane was 
to give fitting praise for Machel's work at the movement’s Second Con¬ 
gress. hel’d inside the newly liberated areas in 1968. He said: 

Tile political line and military discipline which Comrade Samora was able to 
inculcate in the lighters is instilled in the life of the Mozambican guerrillas 
who now serve as the basic elements of the national liberaiory struggle, 
without which perhaps, our struggle would not have proceeded as such 
during the latter three and a half years. 14 

Internally, developments within the movement had not always gone 
smoothly. Indeed, virtually all of the Central Committee elected at the 
First Congress had been replaced by 1970. Many left in the first couple of 
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touts, unable to break out from the malaise of exile politics which they 
. ,ii rieii over from their earlier membership of the three nationalist groups 
Hi.it combined to form FRF.I.1MO.' 5 There was much in-fiehting. cspe- 
i lulls in Dares Salaam, which Machel managed to avoid in the early years 
l>\ concentrating his attentions on the key task at hand - the spread of the 
aimed national liberation struggle inside the country. 

I ffectively it was the military wing of the movement which proved to 
be the driving force inside the country, taking responsibility for establish- 
m m the base camps, population centres, health posts, schools, etc. Samora 
M.tchcl’s attention was always directed inside the country, to winning the 
sliugglc and building a new society in the process. But the ability to do 
the. rested upon the firm commitment of the movement as a whole to such 
i goal Inevitably there was a growing struggle between the right and left 
within FRELIMO. which led to a period of intense crisis between l%7 
hhI l%V. ,6 The revolutionary caucus within the leadership of FRF.l.IMG 
■ o.ilcsced around Samora Machel and the army, together with key 
(evolutionary intellectuals based in Dar es Salaam, foremost amongst 
whom was Marcelino dos Santos, whose influence on the theoretical 
development of the movement was profound. But it included others such 
a Jorge Rebelo. who worked so successfully within the information 
department. Samora Machel’s leadership qualities blossomed during this 
pi i tod. for it was he who genuinely welcomed and wished to deepen the 
• i ims, so as to resolve the contradictions that had developed within the 
movement and thereby create a deeper and more profound unity around 
i common set of revolutionary principles. These contradictions had 
become deep-seated and bitter and were clearly hampering the develop¬ 
ment of the struggle. Several cadres were assassinated by the right wing, 
including Samuel Paulo Kankhomba, the military Chief of Operations, 
iii«I President Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane himself. 17 This was the 
most difficult period for the movement and it was at this time that Samora 
Machel came into his own. He faced and fought the internal struggle, 
icalising that only through its resolution could the liberation struggle 
11 sell develop and the revolutionary transformations, documented in the 
speeches of this volume, be truly set in train. 

I hat period of crisis is too complex in its detail to rehearse on this 
. h ension. But suffice it to say, as one example, that Samora Machel was in 
i lu forefront of the weeding out of the student malcontents in the 
I Rll I MO secondary school in Dar es Salaam, many of whom had fallen 
under the racist influence of one of the teachers - Father Mateus 
(iwengere. Samora was quoted soon after the event as saying: 

When this priest arrived. FRELIMO gave him the responsibility for teach¬ 
ing. But instead of teaching what he should have taught them he slowly 
began to inject poison, stimulating reactionary ideas among our students, 
such as racism, saying that we should not have whites in our organisation 
because we are fighting the while man. '■ 
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It appears that Eduardo Mondlane had himself earmarked Samora 
Machel as his successor should anything happen to him. and President 
Nyerere was aware of this. Nyerere proved an important and loyal friend 
Of Mondlane and then Machel. and the support given by Tanzania to 
Mozambique, by anyone’s assessment, was of great importance. Both 
FRELIMO leaders had open access to President Nyerere. which was of 
considerable benefit. Samora Machel was officially elected on to the 
Central Committee at the Second Congress, and following the assassina¬ 
tion of Mondlane, was elected on to the hurriedly formed three-man 
Council of the Presidency. That such a body was created reflected the 
deep internal rift within FRELIMO with Uria Simango. the Vice- 
President. being effectively blocked from automatic succession. Me had 
increasingly come to represent the right within the leadership and it was a 
measure of the growing strength of the left that they outnumbered 
Simango two to one on the Council, with Samora Machel and Marcelino 
dos Santos aligned against him. Simango lost the struggle and left 
FRELIMO. In May 1970 the Council was dissolved and Samora Moises 
Machel was elected the new President of FRELIMO, ad interim. 

Keen to orientate the movement more and more towards the inside of 
Mozambique, he had been instrumental in getting most of FRELIMO’s 
functions moved out of Dar es Salaam. The medical centre was moved to 
Mtwara, general education to Tunduru, and the Secondary School to 
Bagamoyo. By early 1970 in the Tanzanian capital, there was only the 
information department, the Mozambican Institute and FRELIMO’s 
official representative. His energy was inexhaustible One Scandinavian 
journalist who visited the liberated zones and observed Machel over a 
considerable time period commented, ’he is always on the move between 
different operational zones.' 19 Even after becoming President he was 
a regular visitor inside the country and took personal responsibility 
for conducting the FRELIMO response to the massive Gordian knot 
counter-insurgency thrust by the Portuguese army in June 1970, which 
involved 10,000 troops. 

FRELIMO grew in strength under Machel's leadership, and the liber¬ 
ated zones expanded. In 1970 the Zambezi River was crossed and the 
armed struggle was opened up in the southern part of Tete province. In 
1972 a new front was opened in the strategically significant central province 
of Manica and Sofala. Less than two years later, under the impetus of the 
national liberation struggles in the colonies, the Armed Forces Movement 
in Portugal had overthrown the country's dictator, and the path was laid 
open for negotiations. 

This was a demanding period for President Machel. not least because 
Josina. his wife, died at a tragically early age. She had been a leading 
militant within the movement and he was devastated by her loss. Soon 
after the event, he wrote this poem to her memory: 
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IOSINA. YOU ARE NOT DEAD 

Josina you are not dead because we have assumed your responsibilities 
and they live in us. 

You have not died, for the causes you championed were inherited by us 
in their entirety. 

You have gone from us, but the weapon and rucksack that you left, your 
tools of work, are part of my burden. 

The blood you shed is but a small drop in the flood we have already given 
and still have to give. 

The earth mast be nourished and the more fertile it is the better do its 
trees flourish, the bigger are the shadows they cast, the sweeter are their 
fruits. 

Out of your memory I will fashion a hoc to turn the sod enriched by your 
sacrifice . . . And new fruits w ill grow. 

The Revolution renews itself from its best and most beloved children. 

I'his is the meaning of your sacrifice: it will be a living example to be 
followed. 

My joy is that as patriot and woman you died doubly free in this time 
when the new power and the new woman arc emerging. 

In your last moments you apologized to the doctors for not being able to 
help them. 

The manner in which you accepted the sacrifice is an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration and courage. 

When a comrade so completely assumes the new values she wins our 
hearts, becomes our banner. 

Thus more than wife, you were to me sister, friend and comrade-in- 
arms. 

How can we mourn a comrade but by holding the fallen gun and 
continuing the combat. 

My tears will flow from the same source that gave birth to our love, our 
will and our revolutionary life. 

Thus these tears arc both a token and a vow of combat 

The flowers which fall from the tree are to prepare the land for new and 

more beautiful flowers to bloom in the next season. 

Your life continues in those who continue the Revolution. 

I (tree years later President Machel led the FRELIMO delegation in 
independence negotiations with the new Portuguese government, held in 
I usaka, Zambia. On 7 September 1974 an agreement was finally reached 
ili.it power would be handed over to FRELIMO within the year. An 
interim Transitional Government was formed with FRELlMO’s Joaquim 
( hissano as Prime Minister. Finally, on 25 June 1975 independence was 
il< < lared and Santora Machel became President of the People's Republic of 
Mozambique. It had cost the blood and sacrifice of many men and women. 
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Theory and Practice 


The quality of a great leader is measured not merely by the ability to 
comprehend underlying societal movements. Important as this may be, 
what is ultimately decisive is the ability to shape the destiny that these 
might imply. Santora Machel’s upbringing was such that he was touched 
by many of those forces which together make up the broad brush strokes 
on the canvas of Mozambique's history in the 20th Century. If his life 
provides a marker of the continuities it is also a measure of the changes. 
In this respect the histories of the revolutionary movement FRELIMO 
and of Samora Machel the person are intimately connected. His analysis 
grew from personal experience and the struggle to find new ways of j 
comprehending and transforming that experience. He grew in stature and 
leadership qualities within the movement, and the movement in its turn 
grew as a result of the leadership that he imparted. It was a vibrant, 
down-to-earth, enormously vital leadership that animated the cadres and 
displayed not only a political line, but a personal method of political 
action that was regarded as being of equal importance Individual example 
provided the key to this, requiring an inner struggle to internalize new 
revolutionary values and thereby personify in everyday life and habit the 
future goal for Mozambican society as a whole. As he writes in the first 
text of this volume. ‘Our working methods are not of secondary import¬ 
ance. as it is through them that we apply our decisions.' Such a philosophy 
inevitably places an enormous burden upon the shoulders of the figure¬ 
head of the revolution. But it has to be said that few have carried the 
mantle so easily, with such good humour and with such constant energy 
that all around are kept enthused and above all optimistic. 

For in the course of the Mozambican Revolution there has been and 
will undoubtedly continue to be many a dark hour. When the forces of 
opposition seemed dominant and even appeared within the movement's 
leadership, that challenge was faced head on. with determination and a 
will to succeed. 

Above all. what is asked of a leader is guidance as to the route, and the 
will to embark upon and complete the journey. With the achievement of 
independence in 1975 an important milestone was reached, but this was 
not the ultimate goal. Development and socialist transformation had still 
to be completed, a far more difficult and challenging task, and that was 
much more than a lifetime's work. The world has been replete with 
leaders who upon attaining power have been solely concerned with how 
to maintain it in order to reap the benefits. The luxury and privilege of 
office have gradually corrupted even where such corruption was not 
present before. It takes a deeply-held moral and political commitment to 
withstand the undermining effects of such influences - the kind of com¬ 
mitment that Samora Machcl shares with but a few of his fellow African 
leaders, but with a distinguished few. who remain his firm friends and 
allies. 
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throughout the protracted armed struggle, he was to lead from the 
1 1 miii. setting the pace of the marches across the endless kilometres of 
*|*rti se I v populated Niassa Province, through the heartland of FRELIMO’s 
IiIm i iiled areas on the Mucda Plateau, in the province of Cabo Delgado. 
Mill not just walking, all the time discussing the problems of the zone with 
ill* local people who gave their support, not least by literally shouldering 
i In- logistical burdens of the struggle. Talking and walking, sometimes all 

• ti>\ mil half of the night. And then after independence, there was the 
' limit loured car with motorcycle escort speeding out from the former 
(no rrnor’s palace on the promontory overlooking the bay, with the whole 

• n v of Maputo sprawling out to the west, in an enormous crescent shape. 

How to maintain the simplicity of lifestyle, the strict morality of 
i II sacrifice in such a surrounding? This was the new challenge. Most 
'IIIticult of all perhaps, how to maintain contact with the base and people’s 

• wry day problems and pressing concerns, when surrounded by the 
I- mptations of relaxing and reaping the benefits after suffering the 
>li privations of that decade of war? There was the justification of success 
in di-lcuting Portuguese colonialism and actually coming to power; there 
w i n some sycophants in both party and state apparatuses, but especially 
ilu latter, eager to appease and lull. Yet the new President of the People’s 
Mrpublic of Mozambique met the challenge full square, tried to maintain 
dir revolutionary dynamic, and struggled to maintain also direct contact 
i it It the people - not always with ease, given the encumbrances of office, 
with its protocol, heavy schedules and duties, and the ever-present 
'li mauds of running a continuing war. But it will remain a lasting testa- 
ment that the President and the top leadership of FRELIMO have 
H mauled uncorrupted, have not succumbed to the temptations of self- 
i nuchment. resorting to a mere lip-service homage to the aims of the 
revolution. 

I he inner leadership core has remained virtually the same since 1970, 
illihuugh numbers have expanded. It has maintained an internal demo- 
11 title openness that has proved to be its greatest strength. When I talked 
with loaquim Chissano. 20 Samora Machel’s longstanding compatriot - 
tin v had trained the cadres together in the camp and he is now the 
■ "iintry’s Foreign Minister - back in Dar es Salaam in 1972, the nature of 
iIns ultimate and refreshingly democratic relationship shone through. He 
'•ml quite plainly: 

Samora Machel is someone with whom you may discuss programmes and 
opinions, together wc make the policy of FRELIMO -not only with me. but 
with the other leaders, and the militants as well. The rank and file discuss 
with him . . 

During the national liberation struggle, the collective nature of the 
I. ulership was overwhelmingly apparent. An interesting anecdote which 
illustrates this point relates to the time when Samora gave an interview to 
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John Saul. Having been shown the draft version of the interview. Samora 
went through it and meticulously crossed out T wherever it appeared, to 
substitute “we’. The revolution was clearly considered to be a collective 
process. 22 Hence in the first text of this collection, the secret of success in 
maintaining substantial leadership unity is seen to be the nature of the 
movement's inner democracy: ‘For a leadership body to work with the 
masses it must be united . . . when we feel a companion is falling behind, 
we must make an effort to help him progress.’ Concerning the basis for 
this unity, practice again is considered the key. Machel writes, 'It is not by 
words that we are bound together, but by the many activities we share 
when serving the people.' The stress in his writing is on working together 
and helping people along. With many more violent and more bloody 
means to resolve differences being practised elsewhere in other revolt! 
tionary situations, this is no mean achievement. 

At FRELIMO’s Third Congress, held in February 1977. the party’s 
open commitment to Marxism Leninism was espoused, the Front wat 
transformed into a party, and Samora Machel’s Presidency of the Party 
was officially confirmed. 23 The theoretical development of the Presidenl 
and of FRELIMO was not the result of borrowing anyone’s ready-mad* 
formula or book of divine truth. Hence, we read in the second text of this 
collection. ’Granted that ideological drafting owes an immense debt ta 
the theoretical and practical contribution made by the revolutionary 
movement of other peoples, ideology is always the creation of a spectfu 
struggle by a people and its revolutionary classes.' Examining the 
development of Machel’s own thought reveals just how important he 
considered starting from a study of one's own reality to be. In a brie: 
interview given in 1969. he stated that like Mondlane. he believed that the 
theory and ideology of the revolution should come from practice and not 
dogma. 24 As he observed in the above-mentioned text, 'ideology is nol 
formed in a simple reading of the masters of revolutionary thought.' At 
the same time, he also carefully noted that the Mozambican experience 
confirms yet again that without revolutionary theory there can be no 
practice. But importantly he goes on to assert the validity and contribu¬ 
tion of Mozambique's experience and the theorizing that emerges from 
this for the wider world. 

The original text of The People's democratic revolutionary process in 
Mozambique was drafted for an audience in the Soviet Union, where the 
national liberation experience best understood was that of the classic 
model of a Communist Party existing within a broader front. In this text, 
Samora Machel is trying to explain why and how the Mozambican experi¬ 
ence is different, and the contribution made thereby. Hence we read: 'our 
practice does offer some original features in this sphere, in particular how 
a broad front without an established vanguard party relates to revolu¬ 
tionary ideology.’ He goes on to explain that there was a de facto vanguard 
within the Front, but that the vanguard was formed in the process of the 
struggle itself. As it was the army who were in the forefront of that 
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iltuggle in practice, what was more natural than that this component 
ilimiltl provide the vanguard? This passage is of particular importance 
Ii#4'hus« it genuinely reflects the problem that Samora Machel confronted 
.«• (In military commander in the mid-1960s, faced with an important 
IhiIiHcii! administrative section of the leadership that saw the military 
miif as merely an instrumentality for their accession to power. He was 
. 1 1>1 * to accelerate the success of the armed struggle precisely because of 
In i insistence upon the essentially political nature of the armed struggle. As 
.1 it .nit of the crisis and its resolution, the political mobilization structure 
.<1 the movement was incorporated within the new political-military 
• urn lures established in the liberated areas. These were subordinate to 
ill. Defence Department, and an integrated approach to people’s war 
.«<<% thereby operationalized. The success that ensued is a meaure of its 
‘ ll< i (ivcncss. 


I In Tower of Human Will 

'The launching of the struggles and the victories wc have won reveal 
concretely that there is no such thing as fateful destiny: wc are 
capable of transforming society and creating a new life.' 

I ii. se few words, in the text Establishing people's power to serve the 
masses, sum up perhaps best of all the need for the power of human will in 
• evolutionary transformation - a political leadership determined in its 
nlicinpt to overturn the old and build the new. His words convey the 
power of human agency, rebelling in organized manner against the 
mammoth and seemingly invincible forces of repression. In the fulfilment 
ol tins task, we find one of the most important contributions made to 
i< volutionary political thought by Machel. and it concerns the sphere of 
internal personal struggle -for he took opposition to the colonial capitalist 
\ stem to its logical end, incorporating every aspect of a person s life. The 
p.nly had to create an entirely different world vision. His speeches and 
w i dings reveal a profound sense of the cultural and psychological dimen- 
ioiis of the revolutionary process. These ideas grew during the armed 
ii iiggle when ever greater stress was laid upon the totality of the distinc¬ 
tion w hich needed to be drawn between ‘the life of the enemy’ and thatof 
iIn revolution. This entailed more than the creation of new structures, 
ilihnugh these in themselves were important. But alone, these would 
inevitably fail if a new mental outlook was not also developed to con¬ 
solidate and animate that change. They would otherwise remain hollow 
shells. 

I his process was perhaps most coherently formulated during a speech 
lli.it Machel gave at the Symposium in Homage to Amilcar C abral, held 
in ( onakry in January 1973. As we have not included that particular text 
in ihis collection, the relevant passage bears repeating now in full: 
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. . . the previous dividing line between colonizers and colonized has to he| 
further completed by an even deeper dividing iine between exploiter nuf 
exploited. This dividing line affects every field, and primarily the ideologic 
and cultural fields. Ideas, values, habits, usages and customs, all the un-j 
conscious standards which regulate the everyday behaviour of the indtvtdu 
are expressions of the ideology and culture of the existing society. 

It so happens that we were all bom into an exploitative society and hav 
been profoundly imbued with its ideology and culture, rhis is why an 
internal fight against what wc believe to constitute our moral framework is| 
difficult and may at times seem impossible. 

Divesting ourselves of the exploitative ideology and culture and adoptin 
and living, in each detail of everyday life, the ideology required for If 
revolution is the essence of the fight to create the new man 
It is not the personal fight of one man wrapped up in himself. It is a ma 
struggle in which we accept criticism and do self-criticism, purifying our| 
selves in their fire, which makes us conscious of the path to be followed an 
fills us with hatred for the negative values of the old society. 

When wc launch this process, on the one hand the establishment of popula 
structures of political power and. on the other, the fight to acquire a nev 
mentality and behaviour, we are opening the doors to serious contradiction 
in our midst. 

Discontent will arise. All those who were hoping to exploit the people. M 
step into the shoes of colonialism, will oppose us. Eirstwhilc companions oj 
ours who initially accepted the popular aims of our struggle, but who iir 
practice reject the internal struggle to change their values and customs, will 
move away from us to the extent of deserting or even betraying. 

The successes achieved militarily, the feeling of the imminence of victor 
will hasten the process of the discontentment of a handful of element 
frustrated in their ambitions and corrupt tastes. In this way. a breach is 
made in our ranks through which the colonialist and imperialist enemy will 
penetrate. 

The reactionary forces, the disgruntled elements, will sec in an alliance wit] 
the enemy a wav of safeguarding their petty and anti-popular interest: 
while the enemy will find in such an alliance a golden opportunity to strike a| 
blow against the Revolution. 

In the critical phase through which wc arc passing of the sharpening of th 
internal class conflict and the military and political defeat of the enemy, tli 
protection of the Revolution and of its leaders, the survival of the rcvolu 
lionary structures and of their cadres, depends now more than ever, on th 
masses.” 

The power of human agency then_but one informed by a materials 
analysis, is a dominant theme running throughout his thought Mozant 
bique, and indeed all of Africa, should seek nothing less than a modemit 
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f»ri' Irom traditional superstition and ethnic, regional and racial complexes 
I nit .1 modernity that does not merely ape the lifestyles of the West. In 
this regard, education is seen as having a vital role to play. This is 
m Ih ctcd in an early talk that he gave to the second conference of 
l M II IMO’s Department of Education and Culture, back in September 
|U 'll. the title sums it up: Educate Man to Win the War, Create a new 
Soi tel v and Develop our Country. 26 


I lie Selected Texts 

1 In- works compiled together in this volume reflect only a small selection 
..I Muchel’s thought. In their entirety, a collection of his speeches and 
w i Mings would run to many volumes (see the Bibliographic Note by Colin 
• '.itch). Hut represented herein are some of the most important, which 
lunch upon many of the dominant themes that keep re-emerging in his 
l bought. Each contribution produced at a particular stage in the move- 
m. nt . history provides a reflection on the previous experience of struggle 
uni gives direction for the future. There is change and development 
. i pi cssed throughout, mirroring the new agendas set by differing circum¬ 
stance. For anyone who has seen President Machel deliver one of his 
.pi eches, the inadequacy of the written text alone becomes all too 
apparent. When he speaks in front of an audience, the words come alive 
an.I ure much more meaningful as the message is acted out. This can be 
i. ulily appreciated, for example, in the opening passage of the third text 
..I the collection. Throughout his speeches there is an acute attention to 
itu detail of people’s lives and living circumstances. He addresses the 
. lay to-day realities that Mozambican people themselves will understand, 
ind frequently this is hard for the outside observer to fully comprehend. 
At the same time there is much of universal value. In this. Machel stands 
iloiigside his distinguished companions in the sister movements which 
luge liter fought Portuguese colonization - Agostinho Neto of the MPI.A 
i I'.ipular Movement for the Liberation of Angola) and of course Amilcar 
i iibritl. leader of the PAIGC (African Party for the Independence of 
t ittinca and Cape Verde) who was assassinated in 1973. 

In part one of the volume, the focus is on liberation, the state and 
party. The first text, completed in 1974, lays the basis for the move¬ 
ment's analysis of Mozambican reality, providing an important pointer 
Inwards the Marxism declared as the official ideology at FRELlMO’s 
I bird Congress. With wit and devastating sarcasm, Machel deflates the 
myths of Portugal's ‘civilizing mission’ and the outrageous claims made 
liy certain leading members of the Church in support of this. The early 
purl of the text, with its ringing indictment of the colonial system, 
.. hoes the force and passion of Fanon’s accusations over a decade 
In- fore: 
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II is our taxes that pay the police who arrest us when wc disobey the 
company, our taxes pay the army that massacres us if we rebel against 
oppression. We and our labour pay for everything, but those who receive 
service and disobedience are the exploiters. 

The stress is laid continually upon the system that exploits, not upon 
individuals within it, and the dangers of neo-colonialism warned of by 
Nkrumah as well as Fanon. are powerfully underlined. 

The nature of state power and how it should be transformed, occupies 
a central place in his thought. The key concept in the revolutionary 
transformation initiated by FRELIMO is that of people’s power. The 
interrelationship between vanguard leadership and mass democratic 
participation and control at the base, provides the creative tension that is 
to run throughout the entire post-independcncc experience. 27 In so many 
ways, it proved far easier to destroy the colonial bourgeois state in the 
liberated areas precisely because it was only there in shadowy form. The 
movement as the counter-state, in its manifestation as popularly institu¬ 
tionalized mass mobilization in those zones that became liberated, was so 
entirely different front the post-independence situation. Then one found 
the Front and later the Party, grappling with the infinitely more complex 
heart of the (state) beast, when power was taken in Louren?o Marques 
(renamed Maputo), site of all the ministries and the state bureaucratic] 
stratum. It was then that the cruellest legacy of Portuguese colonial rule 
was most keenly felt with the extreme shortages of technically and educa* 
tionallv qualified cadres to run the state machine. 

The first two long texts review FRELIMO’s experience of and reflcc-l 
tion upon power and the need to transform the state. Both were written 
before Mozambican independence, when a new set of circumstances 
presented themselves. The third. Make Beira the Starting-Point for an 
Organizational Offensive, dramatically paints the picture that FRELIMO 
found when it entered the country’s second largest city and in particular, 
the dangers to the integrity of the movement are laid out. The text which 
follows is concerned with the problems of coming to terms with the reality 
of running a state and economy given the particularly invidious colonial] 
inheritance. It is a sobering, down-to-earth assessment. Following the 
brief period of relative calm at the end of the Rhodesian war, with the; 
gaining of Zimbabwe’s independence in early 1980 - at the cost, it must be 
said, of enormous sacrifice to the Mozambican economy and people - an 
internal Ofensiva was announced. Texts 3, 4 and 5, written in the first 
three successive months of that year, chart the analysis of the problem 
and the proposed remedies. 

Whilst the texts have been divided into two parts in this volume, with 
part two concentrating on national reconstruction, frequently the contents 
of the texts spill over these boundaries. Hence texts 4 and 5 touch upon 
economic matters, including the need to link salaries to the economic 
performance of enterprises and the continuing important role envisaged 
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li >i .mall businesses and private traders, with the clear implication of the 
limitations on the state’s capacity that this implies. The final short text in 
|iiul one emphasises that even in a country with a weak industrial base 
mill with a small proletariat, a socialist revolution is still possible over 
dim- When the force of human will meets the force of circumstance a 
titanic struggle is inevitable, the outcome being far from certain. 

1‘roduction is an act of militancy, the text that opens part two of this 
<nllcclion, provides a cool appraisal of the limitations of existing 
wot king-class consciousness inside Mozambique. Given the terrible 
economic problems besetting the country, the need to improve produc¬ 
tivity was paramount. This has to be understood in the context of an 

• 11 innmy which was built upon forced labour and forced crop cultivation. 
VN In n these key forms of colonial exploitation were abolished (a major 
gain of the armed struggle) productivity and overall production declined, 
.li.imutically hastened on by the skills-drain occasioned by the settler 

• vulus. This text expresses well the problems of the early transition 
l>< nod, bringing with it the uncertainties of the new situation. It displays a 
•nlillc and complex understanding of the class forces and their mode of 
"l'<-ration at this time. 

Ihc second speech on economic matters expresses many of the themes 
which were to be crystallized much later at Frelimo’s Fourth Congress, 
hrlil in 1983 (four years after this speech was originally given). These 
on ludc the need to decentralize decision-making, the need to use the 
11 < hnology most appropriate to the skills of the people and the need to 
ini! the best cadres into production rather than lose them in provincial 
i|nluls ‘behind desks loaded with papers’. 

I he speech on education reinforces the earlier theme of the need to 
' H .tie a new society with new values, morals and standards of conduct. 
I w o speeches are included on health, in part because they concern much 
mine than health alone, important as this is. Above all. these two speeches 
i' licet the ongoing tension between centralized managerial authority on 
Ibe one hand and popular power on the other. Although in the second 
% perch the emphasis is given to the need for clear managerial hierarchy 
.uni responsibility, in the eight-day meeting of health workers which 
billowed the speech, the important role of the workers' council was 
ib bnded. 2 * There is an ongoing debate within the party on this funda¬ 
mental issue, and corrections of course are required from time to time as 
tin balance perhaps swings too far one way or the other. This particular 
inner tension is likely to remain for some considerable time. The President 
has of course a close interest in and knowledge of the health sector, as he 
w' a ked in it during the 1950s. In the first of the two hospital speeches his 
pmlound understanding of the prevailing attitudes and working practices 

• •I ihc hospital are revealed. Here again one secs his ability to get to the 
In ,ii t of the matter in the eyes of the person on the ground. 

I here follow speeches addressed to women and youth, both of whom 
lim. their own mass organizations linked to the party. Women in 
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Mozambique as elsewhere in Africa have a long uphill struggle ahead ol 
them; this much is apparent from the speech and it is the one where the 
perspectives of those living in the industrialized countries are likely to 
differ the most. In addition, a vigorous debate upon these questions is 
continuing inside the country. Finally, there is the important statemen 
on the defence and security forces - openly admitting the mistakes ant 
abuses that have occurred and signalling the launching of the nfensiva in 
this quarter also. No one is infallible, mistakes are made by everyone ai 
all levels, but what is vital is the ability to realize these and make the 
necessary changes. There is strong evidence that this spirit is still alive 
within the leadership of the party and this bodes well for the future. 

Machel’s contribution to revolutionary thought is marked by a 
peculiarly rich fusion between patriotism and Marxism. 29 It also rnani* 
fests a profound concern with the importance of practice and theoretical 
reflections upon the lessons that can be drawn from it. Living out the 
revolution in everyday life is seen to be a necessity and this demand 
personal inner struggles and firm resolve. Without it. the people as i 
whole will never be prepared to believe the messages being projected. 
For Samora Machel. an African revolutionary, mobilizing the people is 
what creates the movement for change within society and the chance o( 
shaping historical destiny. The ways of achieving it in the detail may differ 
with circumstance, but its importance remains central. People's power ir 
its essence is about people first seizing and then determining their owl 
destiny in an organized way. Samora Machel has made an importani 
contribution to that goal. 


Notes 

1. A Missionary Statute of 1941 made Catholic missions the official arm of th< 
state for the education of Africans. 

2. Tempo, 2 October 1983, p. 45. This commemorative issue on the ocauH 
of President Machel’s fiftieth birthday is an invaluable biographical source 

3. Under law number 238 of 15 May 1930 and of the subsequent Concordat of 
1940 the goal of this ’rudimentary education’ was dearly spelt out. it was to leat 
the indigena gradually from a life of savagery to a civilised life.' 

4. R. H. Chilcotc, Conflicting Nationalist Ideologies in Portuguese Africt 
The Emergence of Political and Social Movements. 7945-/965, a paper given to the 
Annual Conference of the African Studies Association. Montreal, October 1969; 
It is significant to note that by 1950 only 4,554 Africans in Mozambique had bed 
granted assimUado status (E. Mondlane. The Struggle for Mozambique. Zed Pres*. 
London. 1983, p. 60). 

5 For a detailed study of mine labour from the south of the country set 
R. First, Black Gold. The Mozambican Miner. Proletarian and Peasant, Harvestei 
Press, Brighton, 1983. 

6. See Tempo, 2 October 1983. pp. 45-6. 
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7, Quoted in B. Davidson, In die Eye of the Storm. Angola's People. Longman, 
I ■union, 1972. p. 178. 

H Ibid. 

1 > \oticias de Beira, 22 May 1975. 

111 Mozambique Revolution . No. 21, Scptcm bcr 1 965. 

11 Filipc Magaia was a former leader of the studcnl movement NESAM. He 
It.ill been a prime mover amongst political groups working clandestinely inside the 
11 tuniry and was imprisoned several times, on the last occasion between April 1961 
-nnl 1 ibruary 1962 (see Mozambique Revolution. No. 27, October-December 
I 1 #*) 

I.' Mozambique Revolution. No. 27. October-December 1966. 

I' Sec the report given in Mozambique Revolution. No. 32, December 1967- 
Imm.iry 1968. For a summary of the restructuring undertaken in the defence 
■l< I' lilmcnl at that time sec E. Mondlanc. op. cit.. pp. 152-3. 

14 Quoted in Panaf. Eduardo Mondlane, Panaf, London, 1972. pp. 34-5. 

I •• I hese were UDENAMO. UNAM1 and MANU. 

|6 For a full account of the national liberation struggle and the internal crisis 
in II Vtunslow. Mozambique: the Revolution and its Origins. Gingman, London, 
198 I Sec also, Frelimo, Central Committee Report to Frelimo Third Congress. 
Mozambique. Angola andGuine Information Centre, London, 1978. 

I > For an account of the background to the assassination of Eduardo Mondlanc 
» Ibid The early texts of part one of the book explain the political divisions 
between the 'right' and the 'left' within FRELIMO at this time. 

I h The Standard (Tanzania), 6 November 1969. 

19 The Sunday News (Tanzania), 1 September 1968. 

.’I i loaquim Chissano was a close companion of Samora Machel from the early 
■ las With the reorganization of the Etefcncc Department during the armed 
•inigglc he was charged with heading security, hence liaised closely with Machel. 

2 1 Author's interview with Joaquim Chissano. Dar cs Salaam. April 1972, 

V lam grateful to Iain Christie for bringing this to my attention and placing 
his not inconsiderable archive at my disposal over the years. 

' 1 t he accepted usage has now come to be FRELIMO, for the designation of 
Hi. I ront until the Third Congress in 1977, and Frelimo for the vanguard party. At 
il>. Fourth Congress held in 1983. the statutes were changed to rename it the 
/ ivlimo Party. 

M the Guardian. 3 February 1969. 

"■ See S. Machel, ‘Sharpening of the Class Conflict' in A. dc Braganya and 
I Vi illerstein (cds). The African Liberation Reader. Volume 2. Zed Press. 
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Liberation, State 
and Party 










I. Establishing People’s Power 
to Serve the Masses* 


l liu year. 1974, we are celebrating the tenth anniversary of the launching 

• •I out armed struggle. During these ten years countless militants and the 
C* * >|>U as a w hole have accepted every kind of sacrifice and hardship, and 
in the ten years we have overcome difficulties and shown that we are 
i Mp.ible of achieving victory. 

We ure already beginning to know the meaning of victory. In increas¬ 
ing large areas of our country the people already make comparisons and 
*|»i'iik of 'before the revolution' and ‘today’. Our people are beginning to 
•ms • mi the fruit of their struggle. 

Hut at the same time we are all aware that the final victory will not 

* "in<' tomorrow and that there is still a long way to go. 

Wlnit is the reason for our sacrifices? Why is the enemy so stubborn 

I cruel? Why does the enemy, in the face of condemnation by all just 
iiirn of the world, still find the necessary support and assistance to carry 
on with his crimes? 

I. all this happening merely because we seek our independence? After 
Ml in 1143 and 1640 Portugal also fought for independence. The United 
Mules which is now supporting Portuguese colonialism waged war in the 
nghlccnth century to free itself from British colonialism and become 
null pendent. France and Britain which are financing and arming Fascist 
ami colonialist Portugal were only a few years ago, in the period from 
|9 in to |945, fighting against Hitler's Fascism and enduring heavy losses 
•ml sacrifices to preserve their own national independence. 

We find close to Mozambique many independent countries: Mada- 
|iis< .it, which was a French colony; and the former British colonies of 
liin/.iina. Zambia. Malawi and Swaziland. All these countries became 
independent through negotiations between the colonizing power and the 
iiilony, 

W hy did Britain and France agree to grant most of their colonies the 
ii|llii to independence, and yet today support a colonial war? W'hv these 

' I hit lent originated in President Machei's talks given during a reorganizations! 
offensive in a FRE1.IMO education centre in November 1971. It was later expanded 
mnl .intended, to appear in its present form in 1974 
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ten years of colonial war, ten years of shelling, ten years of massacre o 
the population, ten years during which NATO and the Western countrie 
have done all they can to help Portugal? 

We often say that in the course of the struggle our great victory ha 
been in transforming the armed struggle for national liberation into i 
revolution. In other words, our final aim in the struggle is not to hoist i 
flag different from the Portuguese, or to hold more or less honest ele< 
tions in which Blacks and not Whites are elected, or to put a Blac 
president into the Ponta Vermclha Palace in Louren^o Marques insteat 
of a White governor. We say our aim is to win complete independence 
establish people’s power, build a new society without exploitation, for th 
benefit of all those who identify as Mozambicans. 

Here lies the explanation for the war. Just as a man infested with lio 
has to plunge his clothes in boiling water to destroy the lice irrespective o 
their colour or origin, so we were obliged to plunge our country into th 
flames of war to destroy exploitation, whatever the origin or colour of it 
agents. 

What is at stake is the establishment of a people's power that asser 
our independence and identity, and destroys exploitation. This entai 
destroying the power of those who foster exploitation. That is why th 
imperialist countries which live by exploitation come to the rescue o 
Portugal since it is in their interests that the exploitation goes on. 

Today thanks to our struggle a new power is being built in our count ry 

Ten years of FRELIMO's power is not long. Young as we are we hav 
taken on responsibilities that would overwhelm older people. Hundret 
and thousands of years of experience underlie the exploiters powet 
whereas our power is young and yet has to solve problems that th 
millcnnia-old rule of the exploiters never managed to deal with. 

The new power is not something abstract. The new power is ourselve 
who with all our shortcomings must wield it. The New Man able to wie 
the new power will not step down from a cloud. Our responsibility is gret 
although our capacity is still limited. But we have one great and dccisi^ 
advantage: we have a correct political line, and the masses are with us. 1 

But in building and using our power, we bear within us. in our ideal 
habits and customs, all the disfigurements created by the old power. 

We uiust therefore constantly correct our working methods, and app 
the scalpel of criticism and self-criticism to lop off the enormously weight] 
and destructive burden bequeathed by the ancient society. 

For the tenth anniversary we shall shortly be celebrating, we want ti 
analyse our power, rethink our actions, study what we have done an 
what is still to be done, and above all correct the deviations. 

We shall begin with an initial study of what power is, what it express! 
and what values it embodies. We shall analyse the difference in origil 
character, methods and aims between colonial capitalist power an 
people’s power established under FRELIMO's leadership. 

By tackling this crucial question we shall be able to understand wh 
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Mitlict between us and the enemy is so antagonistic that only war can 
ti nli- it In fact the establishment of people’s power that entails the ascent 
In power of a new class is possible only through the overthrow of the 
pit- vious class and its power. And once we have grasped this concept we 
fluii see how impossible it is to reconcile our interests with those of the 
tHiriin through bogus autonomies and independences that safeguard the 
»««' ik c of the colonial capitalist state. 

I he popular character of the power that is being built implies a 
ft inline and profound democracy such as has never been known in our 

. ms's history. And like power, democracy is not something abstract: 

If ii is to be used and to be tangible, we must create conditions for it to 
I*nil* into effect. So our second theme is a study of democracy, the new 
|«|it*lienee our people are enjoying for the first time. 

I inally, since people’s democratic power is already practised in our 
t(Minus centres, they provide a test bed for our experience, and broad- 
■niilng centres for our political line and its practical results. So we must 
Imlii ate how our centres should fulfil this (ask and what arc the essential 
tu i > • unlilions for them to succeed in their historic role. 


I In I xploiters* Power Is to Oppress the People. 

. Power Is the Power of the People 

In lhe process of societies’ historical development, various kinds of social 
" lulions were forged between men. At the dawn of mankind, when the 
ii wgc Irom ape to man occurred, pre-humans lived in nomadic bands 
governed by the concern for survival. The entire productive effort was 
fliiiMimed immediately, and often failed to satisfy basic needs. These 
pi • humans lived on roots, wild fruit and animal corpses. 

Mankind’s forebears lived like this for hundreds of thousands of years. 
M a certain stage these forebears began to use bones or sticks to dig up 
t«•••!•. to hunt animals. They began to use tools to produce their food, 
in i >dnotion albeit highly primitive began, and the ape gave way to man. 
nodiiction distinguishes man from the beast, unleashes his brain, and 
"I" iis the way to progress. 

With the emergence of production, initially gathering and hunting, 
it") hi a second phase agriculture and animal husbandry, mankind begins 
i" il< vclop. A division of labour arises and an improvement in tools for 

..I notion and production techniques. So man's productive effort can 

now yield more than he himself needs for subsistence. Production gener¬ 
ates .1 surplus. 

I lu* existence of surplus production provides the material basis, the 
iib|ci live conditions, for forces to emerge in society that seek to appropri¬ 
ate the surpluses to the detriment of those who have produced them. 

I he society divides into opposing classes, with differing interests: 
%4'iin want to appropriate the fruit of the labour of others, while the latter 
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object Human relations which have until now been co-operative becotnl 
relations of conflict between exploiters and exploited. 

Obviously this whole process took hundreds of thousands of yean 
opposing interests, anatagonistic classes did not grow overnight. But th 
process is fundamental. 

Once differing and antagonistic interests had appeared in society, th 
fundamental issue in that society was one of ‘power': who could maki 
decisions, on what criteria, and in whose favour. 

A given group can impose its interests and project its aims only if i 
controls the society, or in other words rules that society. 

Ruling a society means organizing the society to serve the interests fl 
the ruling group, imposing the will of this group on all other grouj 
whether they agree or not. With the passage of time, the ruling groufl 
makes the other groups regard its domination as the best, the fairest anfl 
the wisest, and one that corresponds to the interests of all. 

This goes on until the moment when new forces within the societj 
realizing that their interests are prejudiced by the ruling group, unit! 
struggle, overthrow the former power, and establish their new powej 
reorganizing society to satisfy their own appetites. 

Until a recent period of mankind's history it has been the variot 
exploiting classes - slave-ow-ners. feudalists, bourgeoisie - who hati 
successively dominated society and organized its politics, economic! 
ideology, culture, administration and legal system for their own benefit 

This was possible because the exploited masses did not have sufficiet 
class consciousness to unite them, or an ideology able to give them a 
overall view of their interests and provide the appropriate strategy an 
tactics for the struggle to win and exercise power. 

Historically speaking, the first occasion when the exploited mass* 
did, after various failed bids, win and exercise power, was in Paris in IS7I 
The Paris Commune was smashed after a few months by a coalition ( 
French and German reactionaries, and 30,000 workers were massacre* 

Finally, in 1917, under the leadership of Lenin, the exploited mass* 
achieved power in Tsarist Russia and created the Soviet Union, the fir 
state in the world with the people in power. After the victory of th 
democratic forces in the anti-Fascist war, people's power spread to ne 
countries such as China, the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea an 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in Asia. In Europe, people's pot* 
was established in many countries such as the Romanian Social* 
Republic, the German Democratic Republic, the Bulgarian Social! 
Republic, etc. The first people’s state on the American continent wi 
established with the victory of the popular forces in Cuba in 1959. 

People's power has become a reality for about one-third of mankirn 
The areas where the working masses have won power are known as th 
’socialist camp' and today comprise 14 countries. 

In our country, slave-owners, feudalists, kings, emperors ruled socie 
until the colonial conquest. The colonialist bourgeoisie then establish* 
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M»« It in power and imposed its wishes upon ail strata in the country until 
III* 1 time when our struggle began to overthrow it. 

I he successive domination by the various exploiting minorities - 
till Inlorship over the masses - is always exercised in a more or less 
•mumillnged manner so that the masses do not appreciate their real 
tHiialion and do not perceive that they are subject to oppression. 

In our country, before the colonial conquest, the tribal chieftains and 

i tin Is who held sway asserted that their power represented the will of the 
ilH'ettors. In some kingdoms, for example, the people were not allowed 
to li iok upon the king’s face, and in others it was forbidden to speak to the 
■Inf one could only listen to his voice. 

I ven in our own times in some areas w here the power of the chieftains 
litii remained relatively untouched, such situations are quite common and 
lln biutal reality of oppression by feudal lords is cloaked in myth and 
Mipmtition. 

I he colonialists, in order to give a better camouflage to their domina¬ 
tion and to prevent the masses understanding and resisting their wretched 
«lm ilnm, encouraged superstition. So they spread numerous religions 
aim mg us that weakened the masses by dividing them. And all the 
trligums preached resignation to the people. 

I he missionaries to our country taught us that disobedience to the 
•mi inment and the settler was a sin, that we must be deeply grateful to 
fiHliigucse colonialism since it had brought us the true faith. In the last 

ii iilmy. the church defended the criminal slave-trade by saying it was a 

■.I thing because it enabled the slaves to be baptized. The present 

No hhishop of Louren$o Marques, Custodio Alvim Pereira, has often 
Haled publicly that the Mozambican people should not demand in- 
ih’pi mlence, since this would merely serve Communism and Islam, or in 
min i words that independence is a sin against God. In a speech he made 
in lime 1961 to seminarists of the archdiocese of Louremjo Marques, 
Mhcii he was still an assistant bishop, he laid down the following principles: 

I Independence is irrelevant to man’s well-being. It could be desir¬ 
able in certain geographical and cultural circumstances, but these do not 
»< i obtain in Mozambique. 

.' So long as such circumstances do not obtain, founding or participat¬ 
ion m an independence movement is to act against nature. 

I liven when the circumstances do exist, the mother country has the 
Mglil to oppose independence, provided that freedoms and rights arc 
i * ipi'ctcd and that the welfare and civil and religious progress of all is 
pm sued, 

I Any movement that uses violence goes against natural law, since if 
independence is desirable it should be obtained by peaceful means. 

' 11 there is a terrorist movement, the clergy must in good conscience 
itoi merely abstain from it but also oppose it. This is the logical corollary 
id ilieir mission. 

6 liven if the movement is peaceful, it is advisable for the clergy to 
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abstain so as to give spiritual guidance to everyone. The Superior cal 
impose this abstention, as has been done in Lourenyo Marques. 

7. The native peoples of Africa have a duty to be grateful for thi 
benefits conferred on them by colonizers. 

8. Educated people have the duty of openly battling against the ilia 
sions about independence among the less educated. 

9. Present-day African independence has almost always been bor 
out of revolution and Communism. The Holy See has expressed tim 
doctrinal opposition to atheistic and revolutionary Communism: th 
great revolution is that of the Gospel. 

10. The slogan ‘Africa for the Africans' is a philosophical monstrosii 
and a challenge to Christian civilization, since current events show (hi 
Communism and Islam wish to impose their civilization on Africans. 

The current head of the church in Mozambique closed the sam 
speech by saying: ‘Love your land which is Mozambique integrated wit 
Portugal, just as an inhabitant of the Algarve is concerned for his prov inc 
without forgetting the common fatherland . . . the present Afric* 
liberation movements are against the church.' 

In short, according to this prelate, we should show gratitude fa 
colonial exploitation, forced labour and the sale of men to the mines, th 
plunder of our lands and compulsory crops. We should be grateful to 
oppression with the palmatoria and the whip, and deportations to Si 
Pome. We should be grateful for the humiliation of racism and rape 
women, for the abandoned and fatherless children and for our tran 
formation into a nation of errand boys. We should be grateful Id 
obscurantism, a lack of schools; for superstition, a lack of hospitals an 
social welfare. We should therefore show gratitude. To rebel against th 
is a sin. To take up arms when they come to massacre us. as at Muedl 
Xinavanc, Lourcn^o Marques. Wiriyamu is a sin. It is to go against th 
church. 

We know of many homilies from Catholic bishops and priests, mai 
preachings by Muslim sheikhs, many sermons from all the Protesta! 
churches, and until very recently all of them were telling us that we mu 
be submissive, that we should accept and be thankful. 

We should, however, note that in the face of the mounting cnm< 
committed by the enemy, more and more voices have been raised i 
religious circles in the past three years to condemn the colonial war and i 
massacres, But such voices still appear in isolation and we cannot regal 
them as a clear public and official stand taken against colonialism by th 
churches in Mozambique. 

The colonial bourgeois society uses other arguments than superstitia 
to camouflage and justify its dictatorial power. They say wc arc a 
inferior, backward race with primitive customs, an ignorant people thi 
must be educated by the superior, advanced race with its fine customs an 
wisdom. The Portuguese Constitution expressly states that the essentii 
task of the Portuguese nation is to ‘civilize’ the ‘barbarians’ that we an 
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I !•« v constantly repeat this argument, although everyone knows that 
Phi hig.il has more than 40 per cent illiteracy, that the wretchedness of the 
roiluguesc peasants and people is extreme, their obscurantism is no less 
man ours and that they have as many, albeit different, superstitions, or 
#V«n more than we do. 

I hey say this w hen they want to persuade us. But in practice and when 
they me expressing their policy, they speak and act very differently. 

flic late Cardinal Archbishop of Louren^o Marques. Teodosio 
I Icim-nte de Gouveia, in a pastoral letter of I960 establishing policy in 
ihr schools, wrote: 'Schools are necessary, it is true; but schools where we 
(9I«> It t he natives the path of human dignity and the grandeur of the nation 
Ihai protects them.’ 

t oming to 'educate' us clearly means making us submissive mental 
•lav ex to colonialism. 

t lencral Kaulza de Arriaga, who was ignominiously defeated in 
M • .imbique, said in a course to the High Command of the colonial 
I <•"< 1st urniy in 1966-67: 

It there were 20 or 30 million Blacks in Angola or Mozambique, we would 
have a very serious problem: so it b useful that these populations arc small. I 
don't know if this is the result of the export of these people to Brazil, but if 
mi it is a good thing that such exports occurred. 

I ollowing his approval of the infamous slave-trade - the most 
loading of all forms of human exploitation and humiliation - Kaulza de 
Am iga, the ‘civilizer’ who used to hold forth in public on winning 
Mm an hearts’ and on 'multiracialism’, envisaged at the same time the 
annihilation of our people. Thus he stated: ‘Another highly significant 
Hqii cl is the demographic: first. White population growth; then, limita¬ 
tion on Black growth.’ 

I he meaning of ‘racial equality’ and the task of promoting African 
mb inccment’ are made quite clear when the general writes: 

Multiraaalism must be authentic and remain so. even if under its umbrella 
we have perchance to put a slight brake on the advancement of the Black 
populations. Wc must then convince these people that we arc bringing them 
lorward at a reasonable pace . . . There is of course another problem: we 
must also not be too efficient in advancing the Blacks, since we must indeed 
advance them, but should not overdo it. 

lit short, ‘civilization’, ‘education’, and ‘advancement’ are merely to 
i >mit>uHuge the actual reality of exploitation and plunder, oppression, 
hi iitnli/ation and humiliation. They are pretty words to fool us and put us 
In sleep. So, behind every watchword of the oppressive regime we must 
li e the reality it masks. 

i Xiveira Salazar, the mastermind of Portuguese colonial-Fascism, 
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expressed this principle clearly (F.C.C. Egerton: Salazar, Portugal uni 
Her Leader)-. 

The hierarchy which exists between the work of planning, organization 
management and implementation, properly speaking, reflects not only] 
need inherent in production, but also the naturally imposed inequality 
individual ability which is something which society cannot and should t 
seek to go against. ■ 

One of the greatest Portuguese writers. E<;a de Queiroz. in O Co 
de Abranhox, a masterly work where he denounces and unmasks t 
bourgeoisie, explains the mentality of the exploitative and oppre 
bourgeoisie as manifest in the system of university education: 

Thus the student remains forever imbued with the great social idea: t 
there are two classes - one which knows, the other which produces. Natural 
the former, being the brain, governs: the latter, being the hand, workv t 
clothe, shoe, feed and pay for the former . . . Graduates are the politi 
orators, poets and by tactical adoption, the capitalists, the bankers and 
businessmen. The small fry arc the carpenters, the plasterers, the tobacj 
workers, the tailors . . . This conception of a division into two classed 
salutary, because those who are educated in it do not when they leave th 
university run the risk of being contaminated by the opposite idea - a 
absurd and godless idea destructive of universal harmony - that the small ft 
may know as much as the graduate. No, he cannot: it follows therefore tht 
the intellects arc unequal, which destroys the pernicious principle of eq 
intelligence, the sinister base of a perverse socialism 

The oppressors, particularly the colonial bourgeoisie, in the hope^ 
masking their activities and keeping as in ignorance, spend their ti 
drumming in our ears that they exercise power for the benefit of eve 
one, or of the majority, and they do it to spread progress, civilization a 
the Christian religion. They arc always telling us what a great sacrifice th 
exercise of power is, how heavy their responsibilities, how wiltingh an 
happily they would give them up, if they were not a matter of duty. 

The speeches we hear, the newspaper articles, radio propaganda an 
the entire machinery of colonialist intoxication tries every day to pel 
suadc us that the power of the oppressors is the best in the world, that w 
should be content with domination and only ungrateful people, lunatk 
and Communists could think otherwise. However, the reality behind th 
splendid words is very different. 

From the governor general down to the local administrator, the enti 
administrative apparatus has a single aim: to do everything it can | 
ensure that the companies, the wealthy, the capitalists exploit the peopli 

The laws passed, the taxes collected, the orders given in no way sen 
the people, but are always for the benefit of the bosses. If occasionally 
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fplWr MTtns to benefit the people it is because the people's revolt was 
Hfflculnriy fierce, and something was done to appease the people’s anger 
PI »s to demobilize the masses and thus maintain colonial domination. 

(It if example of this was the Louren^o Marques dock strike in 1963. 
Mi'lui, the strike the stevedores were paid between 12 and 15 escudos a 

K \ Ian after the strike and despite the repression, the rate was raised to 
•'w udos. for fear of a more serious revolt by the stevedores. Now 
|Mgrs lire being raised everywhere, on account of the war, and the aim is 

... nipt people and make them forget they are colonized, exploited, 

■Mtcwed and humiliated. In the same way, in places where thecolonial- 
l*i> I* .i r that people are beginning to support the struggle, and that it may 
•pn ml to their area, they soon drop some of their arrogance and distribute 
Imin photographs of Blacks and Whites together, apparently happy. It is, 
however, nothing but a mask, as PIDF. continues to arrest, torture and 
linnil> i individuals, while for propaganda purposes sweets arc handed 
•mi to children. 

I In nature of the oppression remains the same. The government's 
law» Mill order our arrest and sale for the mines in South Africa. Those 
tifin gain are the owners of the gold mines, and we arc the ones who lose 
||f«, nr come back w ith tuberculosis or missing an arm or a leg. 

I In- government’s laws compel us to grow cotton and sell it to the 
i iimp tines. The companies profit, but we never have clothes to wear 
lltrtpiii' having produced the cotton. 

I lu- government’s laws hand us over as work-horses to the sugar 
umipnnies and the tea companies. The companies make millions of 
WM udos, but in our homes we and our families do not have tea or sugar in 
th»> mornings. 

It is the administration that arrests us if we refuse to obey the com- 
|*#nv s will, and the administration that compels us to go and work for the 
jiliini.itions, the mines and the factories. 

It is our taxes that pay the salary of this administration that oppresses 
!»v our taxes pay the police who arrest us when we disobey the company, 
•mi taxes pay the army that massacres us if we rebel against oppression. 
We and our labour pay for everything, but those who receive service 
ami obedience are the exploiters. 

I he bourgeoisie and the colonialists say that the courts are impartial 
loiil dispense justice. Propaganda says justice is blind and so does not 
ihoiinguish between rich and poor, the grand gentleman and the humble 
Wnikinan, and thus finds the truth, rewards the just, and punishes the 

( mils Certainly they say this. But nobody ever heard of the courts of the 
NMHgeoisic and colonialism ordering the return of land to peasants who 
h*v •• been dispossessed. As is happening now for the Cabora Bassa dam. 
Inhere 25,000 people have been robbed of their land and evicted, and no 
1 1 mi i says we are in the right. Nobody has ever heard of a court con- 
ill inning PIDE for murdering and torturing prisoners or for keeping 
them in prison for months and years without trial. The courts convict 
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those who struggle for the people, and give their approval, support a 
praise to those who massacre the people. 

These very concrete examples that everyone knows, that each of i 
has experienced as a daily fact of life, show quite clearly the effect oft 
power of the colonialists and capitalists, and who benefits from it. W1 
power is in the exploiters’ hands, it is used by them to impose th 
dictatorship. 

To exercise power in the exploiters' society one must belong to th^ 
exploiting group and give oneself body and soul to serving the exploiters. 

In the traditional society not just anybody can be a chief. To be a chi 
one must belong to the feudal stratum, belong to the chiefs family, that 
be a son or a nephew. The new chief is designated by the predecessor or 
body of feudalists. The same thing happens in bourgeois society, whe 
power belongs to the companies, to the big capitalists, and is exercised I 
the faithful servants of capital. 

Everyone knows that a governor general or minister, as well as mi 
ing his office, will as soon as he is replaced find a high position in t 
banks and companies. Deputies, governors and ministers move from t 
companies and banks into the government, and from the government int 
the companies and banks. 

Take, for example, Pimentel dos Santos, now the Governor I 
Mozambique, whose various positions before his appointment in Octi 
1971 included being chairman of the board of directors of the l.obi 
Mining Company. Obviously although he is a governor, he is still c 
nected with his company and serving it. So in September 1972 his ct 
pany. in association with Bethlehem Steel of the United States and t 
Mozambique Uranium Company, was granted a concession for mine 
prospecting and mining in an area covering tens of thousands of squ 
kilometres between Chioco and Changara in Tete Province. We coul^ 
give similar examples for each of the ministers, governors, deputies, et 

In the context of a colonial society such as exists in Mozambique urn 
colonialism's control, there is. in addition to the 'qualities' required in t 
usual bourgeois society, the need for the individual to belong to t 
colonizing race or at least to be totally submissive to the cokinizcr a 
thus become a total puppet. , 

These' familiar facts show clearly that power and the state are not 
technical and neutral instruments, but rather weapons used by t 
exploiting classes against the exploited masses. 

The oppression does not come about because the local or senk 
administrator or governor is an evil, hard-hearted man who takes pleas 
in exploiting us. Generally speaking and in individual, human terms th 
are no better or worse than anyone else, of any other race. They arc wh 
they are by virtue of the position they hold. 

If by chance there is a senior or local administrator whose conscience 
troubled by the crimes he is obliged to commit, and if he dares to object! 
his task, he is immediately removed, replaced and punished. That is wh 
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If* me always saying that the struggle is against a system and not against 
|)»t' Individuals in it. 

I he practice of Portuguese colonialism and the war of aggression were 
Uni altered in the slightest by Marcelo Gaetano's better or worse qualities 
•hen he replaced Salazar, just as the criminal and murderous practice of 
rim continues under its new name of DGS. 

I he existence of exploiting classes. White, Black or any other colour, 
piodtices an exploitative power and state. 

I h.it is why we always say that we are struggling against the exploita¬ 
tion ol man by man, and that Portuguese colonialism is its principal 
in molestation in our country today. In other words, this means that our 
uHn is to overthrow the power of the exploiting classes in Mozambique 
fl'prrscnied mainly by the colonial and imperialist bourgeoisie, and to 
ill si i oy the colonial state as the quintessence of colonialist and imperialist 
tlnnimation of our country. 

VSi must be very clear on these points. Some nationalists, either 
iiiin iccntly for lack of a developed class consciousness or because they arc 
H i > I'lved in exploitation, think that the objective of our struggle should be 
in install Black power, instead of White power, and to appoint or elect 
Mm ans for the various political, administrative and economic positions 
iiiiw held by Whites. The former category of nationalists, once they are 
•*« lively involved, understand and accept the need to destroy the exploit- 
mi\i slate, while the latter category who identify with the system refuse 
lt» ili siruction. In short, for the latter nationalists who are not entirely 
iHlishcd with colonial power as it is foreign, the final aim of the struggle 
would in fact be to ‘Africanize’ exploitation. So they reject our revolu- 
ii'HMiy ideology - just as they particularly reject the changes of outlook 
mill behaviour we demand, and which they claim have no bearing on the 
light against colonialism. That is a reactionary standpoint that jeopard- 
Itri the nature and purpose of the struggle. 

In their view, our struggle should be between Black power and White 
power, while in our view the struggle is between the power of the 
•«I tlnitcrs and people's power. 

We have already seen that in an exploitative state, the entire apparatus 
• •I power - its laws, administration, courts, police, army - have the sole 
nm of maintaining exploitation, serving the exploiters. The state, power. 
I.iw% are not neutral techniques or instruments that can equally well be 
mu d by the enemy or by us. So the decisive issue is not that of replacing 
I mopcan personnel by African personnel. 

lust as the colonialists have their way of fighting and we have ours, 
ihi'V have their military science and we have ours, so we have our power 
m l (hey have theirs. There is a contradiction between us and them over 
th«- origin, character, method and objective of power. 

We cannot found a people's state, with its own laws and administrative 
qipiirutus, on the basis of a state whose laws and administrative apparatus 
wi n totally conceived by the exploiters to serve themselves. It is not by 
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ruling through a state designed to oppress the masses that one can ser 
the masses. 

'Africanizing' colonial-capitalist power would rob our struggle of all| 
meaning. What would be the point of struggling if we continued to I 
subject to forced labour, to the companies, to the mines, even if ever 
where was chock-full of African managers and foremen? What point in I 
the sacrifices If we were still forced to sell cattle and cotton in markets thafl 
benefit only the traders, even if these traders were Africans? What wouli 
be the purpose of so much bloodshed if at the end of the day we were still 
subject to a state that, though governed by Mozambicans, served only th 
rich and powerful? How could we maintain a police force that arrests ami | 
tortures workers, keep an army that fires on the people, even if alt its 
generals were Blacks? 

A state for the rich and powerful in which a minority takes dcasM 
and imposes its will, whether we like it or not. and whether we understa 
it or not, is the continuation in a new form of the situation we are not 
fighting. 

The question of people's power is the essential question in ouij 
revolution. 

In this context it is absurd to talk of autonomy, or even consider th 
independence that Caetano or his successors could offer us. The massif | 
the people have understood this, their class instinct has enabled them^ 
grasp this point: independence, autonomy, as conceived by imperials 
and colonialism, are tactics designed to preserve everything as it w| 
before - to maintain exploitation. 

Hence it is that since the masses have taken up the defence of ihcij 
power, they accept the most heroic sacrifices to spread and struggle ait 
consolidate the liberated areas. All enemy offensives, however rabid ar 
violent. have been smashed in the face of this unyielding determination <jl | 
the masses to defend their power. 

When a new group of exploiters in our midst was able from l%7 toj| 
1 %9 largely to paralyse our leadership and to begin to distort the meanin 
of our struggle, in the hope of reintroducing a dictatorship of exploiters, it | 
w as the people, the class instinct of our working masses, that respond 
to the risk we were running and gave the revolutionary forces within til 
leadership the decisive support that led us to victory. 

Our power represents the interests of our working people, and ex 
presses our determination to drive out colonialism and imperialism, an 
create a new society without exploitation. Our power is the revolutionary 
expression of an alliance which, by defending the interests of our peasattB 
and working class, unites all social strata and groups who feel a sense<| 
patriotism and democracy: workers, peasants, labourers in the plants 
lions, sawmills, concessions, mines, railways, docks and industr 
mechanics, intellectuals, technicians, civil servants, clerks, petty a« 
middle-level traders, etc. 

This power w hich is coming into being reflects the new balance of fore 
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►im i King in our country and is favourable to a people's alliance. The 
Mpli tiling minority’s former dictatorship over the people is being replaced 
jty tin power of the people, which is being imposed on all colonialist 
fllKirs and reactionary classes, the overwhelming majority prevailing 
Htrt the tiny minority and destroying exploitation. 

t »ur power is different in form and content from anything that has 
IVVVlously existed in our country. 

i hir power belongs to the people and is exercised by its genuine 
Ifpicsentatives to serve the interests of the people. 

t he Central Committee of FREL1MO, in a document issued at its 

* i < * I *>70 meeting, defined the qualities required of a Central Committee 
tin mber: 

It is from among the militants who show the most outstanding militant 
qualities that members who are to lead the organization, and in particular 
members of the Central Committee, must be selected. A Central Commit¬ 
tee member must come from the ranks of the struggle. A Central Committee 
member must distinguish himself by his dedication to the national liberation 
struggle and by his own self-denial in devoting himself to the struggle and to 
serving the people’s interests. 

I he same document expressing the qualities required of a FRELIMO 
militant stresses: ’He serves the masses and sacrifices himself for the 
majority.’ 

I his means that w'hereas in the other area, the exploiters’ area, a 
l> mler is required to serve the exploiters and come from within their 
Mid ., in our area the leader comes from the masses, from the ranks of 
||niggle, and is a servant of the masses ready to sacrifice everything, 
tn. hiding his life, on behalf of the majority, in defence of the majority. 

We are the majority, we peasants, workers and labourers bom of the 

• 'plotted and dominated people, and our aim is to liberate ourselves, to 
IimiIiI a new society, a society that reflects our interests. 

(>ur struggle has already established our power over vast regions of our 
rimntry. In these regions ours are the interests that prevail. FRELlMO’s 
political line, which reflects these interests, is daily implemented in all 
ti i tots of work for the benefit of the majority. FRIiLIMO’s political line, 
whn It guides our power, is daily transforming social relations, the relation- 
tnp between people, and changing society. Our line is transforming 
mil tire, putting the resources of our land at the disposal of the majority and 
mobilizing nature's laws for the benefit of the broad masses. 

I com the moment when our power was exercised in education, we 
►luted that its task was to educate men and women to win the war, build a 
in w society and develop our country. 

Our teaching is aimed at making science serve the people and the 
m \. dution, and at making pupils, students and intellectuals into workers 
nt the service of other workers. 
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When we took power on the health front, we stated that hospital wor 
should put into practice the principle that the revolution frees the people 

We do not want hospitals for the rich staffed by technocrats who arc 
rich and serve the rich. The luxury of bourgeois and colonialist hospitals ii 
of no interest to us, since what we want is to make our hospitals int 
bases, operational detachments in the struggle against both physict 
disease and disease that subverts the mind - superstition, ignorance 
tribalism and the bourgeois mentality. 

In Cabo Delgado, Niassa. Tete and Manica e Sofala the companiei 
and rich landowners are abandoning our areas and fleeing. 

Hence our power is being established in production. It is no longer the 
companies and landowners who determine the aims of labour and prol 
duction or who benefit from our efforts. 

Today, since we have power, production is liberating man and givinfl 
him his identity as the transformer of nature and society. We produce tit; 
order to learn, and wc learn in order to produce and struggle better; w 
produce to supply our needs, feed our children and families, and li 
better. 

Our power creates collective production at the service of the peo 
and the revolution, destroys the exploitative system of production an<l 
transforms individual producers into producers integrated into t 
community. Production, instead of dividing men into the exploited an 
exploiters, now unites them all. and makes them all the people’s servan 
promoting the welfare of the people. 

In our liberated areas the colonial bourgeois state has been destroyed! 
and feudal structures have disappeared. A new democratic form of powM 
is emerging, which is our own. 

Those who exercise power enjoy the genuine confidence of the masses 
since their political growth has been within the struggle of the masses.; 
They constantly discuss with the masses. New guidelines and directives 
which come from discussion with and the practical experience of tht 
masses, are adopted by the masses to be put into effect. 

From the circle to the locality, and from district to provincial arx 
national level, the people for the first time in our history have their owi 
power which they do not regard as something alien to which they arc 
subject. * 

Power that belongs to the exploited majority and imposes the will o( 
the latter on the whole nation: such is our power. 


Organizing Democratic Fife 


The exercise of power, its form and methods, must correspond to ill 
content. 

But often new wine is kept in old bottles - that is. new power may h< 
expressed through old forms. 
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l >ur Statutes, in laying down the working methods of FRELIMO - 
flnin t hapter VII, paragraph (a) - give a series of points which can he 
tfituinnrized as follows: free discussion, the submission of the minority to 
Mu majority, collective responsibility, and criticism and self-criticism as 
Itgaids work and behaviour. 

I hir Statutes, the content of our action, demand genuine democracy, 
l»ur licedom of opinion, and thorough discussion on any decision we 

Itfkf. 

I hat is why we give so much attention to meetings with the masses and 
tin lighters. These meetings enable us to sound out the true feelings and 
• wanness of the rank and file, discover the contradictions, and explain 
uml instil both the political line and the concrete directives for each 
Mveific situation. 

t hir decisions must always be democratic in both content and form. 
Democratic in content means that they must reflect the real interests of 
tin l<ro«d masses. Democratic in form means that the broad masses must 
iMfcr part in reaching a decision, feeling that it is theirs and not something 
Imposed from above. 

< »bviously there are practical and emergency situations when some- 
lim in charge has to take it upon himself to make a decision on his own 
Hiihoul consulting anyone. In an ambush a commander cannot assemble 
nil ih< fighters so that they can take a vote on when to fire, when to attack 
m n treat. 

Itut, on the other hand, the more discussion a commander has with the 
livliirrs before an action, giving them a grasp of the meaning and objective 
ill tile battle they are undertaking, the difficulties they face and the best 
Ini in . to adopt, the more disciplined they will be under fire and the more 
l>n i .lied to make sacrifices, since victory depends on the fine fighting 
Mint i < suits from fine leadership that releases the initiative of the rank and 
llh 

Sometimes in the course of discussion a comrade may express himself 
Madly or even put forward an erroneous argument. We might be tempted 
to use our authority and tell him to keep quiet. This will have a negative 
ii *itlt first, because the speaker will feel misunderstood and will persist 
m Ins error even to the extent of grumbling outside the meeting, and 
M'oiul. and even more important, in order to oppose an erroneous 
•liniment it is essential that everyone, or at least the great majority, 
•In mid understand how and why the argument is mistaken. 

I >emocracy within the party is an essential precondition for each and 
gv« ry one to feel committed and responsible for a situation, since the 
hi mion and development of the situation are always closely tied. 

Naturally there are different echelons within structures. In practice. 
Mu lype and character of each discussion will vary according to the level 
m w hich it is being held; this is only natural. But the principle of discussion 
iiimI collective decision-making must always be maintained. 

A bureaucratic decision, that is a decision taken purely and simply by 
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the command or leadership without prior debate and explanation amory 
the masses, may be excellent in content - though this is unlikely-but wjjj 
not mobilize the masses who, in the final analysis, are the ones who have 
to adopt, implement and defend it. 

A bureaucratic decision, however good its content, runs the risk qI 
being unrelated to the masses' level of understanding; in other words, it 
may be unrealistic and set up a contradiction which would have been 
avoided if discussion had taken place. 

Democratic discussion requires rigorous preparation. Before the 
discussion we must make a careful study of the subject, ascertain the 
general feeling on the issue, and be quite clear as to the party line on the 
matter. 

I hus prepared, we are in a position to guide the discussion and 
formulate correct guidelines and precise watchwords. 

We must always bear in mind that even if a guideline is correct in 
principle, it can often have a negative effect to seek to impose it if it docj 
not correspond to the masses' level of understanding. In particular] 
guidelines that go against traditions should be introduced gradually, and 
only after thorough mobilization especially of the sector or sectors winch 
are most affected by the tradition in question. 

In guiding a discussion, we should use the tactic of uniting the en¬ 
lightened sector, isolating the recalcitrant forces, and winning ovet the 
hesitant majority to a correct view. 

We must not be abstract in our discussions, we must deal with concrete 
issues, and we must dig deep into the most painful facts so that everyone 
feels the real need to settle the problem. 

A discussion should therefore be prepared in the same way as we 
prepare for a battle: carry out strategic and tactical reconnaissance of the 
items to be discussed, understand our weak and strong points and thosi 
we want to combat, and organize and deploy our arguments correctly] 
knowing how to advance and how to retreat if need be. 

In order to carry out an offensive to democratize our working method* 
we must pay special attention to political, economic and military dem<3 
cracy in our midst. 

When working, we must always bear in mind that power belongs to Un¬ 
people, that we are all equally oppressed, humiliated, sold, exploited and 
massacred, and that we are brothers of the same class with one purposd 
to serve the people. This is the basis of our unity, the starting-point tot 
our democracy. 

Political democracy is based on collective discussion, on a collective 
solution of our problems. Each and every one of us is expected to expre*| 
his views on how best to serve the people in each specific situation. Eacl 
and every one of us is responsible for the life of our organization, for thi 
development and consolidation of the struggle and the revolution. Fad 
and every one of us has a duty to develop our political line creatively b; 
drawing on the rich experience we have gained in political and armet 
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vi niggle against the enemy, by transforming society and mobilizing 
p nature's laws on behalf of collective progress. 

Mistakes that are made, whether individual or collective, and viola¬ 
tions of our political line and discipline, should serve to educate us. The 
r lessons we learn from these mistakes should be discussed by the masses, 
»o that they can acquire this new experience. Violations of our line and 
breaches of discipline should be the subject of discussion and public 
utln ism by the masses. In so doing, on the one hand. we use our mistakes 
to deepen our political consciousness and. on the other, we put the 
.le lenee of our line and discipline where they belong, in the hands of the 
p* ople. 

I he tendency of certain comrades to hide the mistakes of those with 
responsibilities from the masses reflects a lack of political democracy and 
a lack of confidence in the masses. Power belongs to the working people. 
Mu political line reflects the interests of the mass of labourers, and 
discipline is the watchdog that defends the line. It is therefore clear that 
tin- defence of our line and discipline is first and foremost the task of the 
musses of the people, since this defence is the defence of their lives. 

I n entrust the masses with the task of criticizing mistakes, deviations 
and violations of our line and discipline is also to affirm that mistakes, 
di via tions. violations and crimes are first and foremost political acts 
wlm Ii reflect either inadequate understanding of our line or opposition to 
that line. Within this context, public criticism and denunciation provide 
|n>litical lessons that educate both us and those who contravene our line, 

II is for this reason that w e have generally opposed secret trials and any 
immediate concern with drawing up penal and disciplinary codes. When 
sicict trials are brought in as a system it prevents the masses from 
exercising their power and opens the way to possible abuse. Moreover, 
!• gul codes tend to freeze dynamic development and the process of 
ir.isclcss change in which we are engaged, and can therefore easily 
tie politicize and bureaucratize justice. 

Military democracy is ensured by the participation of everyone in 
absorbing our combat experience, in collective study of our country and 
id the enemy, in the lessons learned together from each operation, and in 
constant discussion on w ays of spreading the armed struggle to new areas 
mul consolidating our rear. 

Economic democracy is an integral part of our tight to destroy the 
»> siem of exploitation of man. 

We ensure economic democracy by first abolishing the power of the 
i ompanies and the exploiting colonialist-capitalist or traditional-feudal 
i lasses. By preventing these classes from exploiting the workers we are 
laving the foundations for economic democracy. 

Our work of mobilizing and organizing the masses to transform indi¬ 
vidual and family production into collective production consolidates the 
process of economic democracy. Indeed, by doing this wc prevent indi¬ 
vidual and family production from degenerating into exploitative owner- 
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ship which would give rise to classes of new exploiters. At the same time, 
we give material form to the just principle that all our country's weal 
and our efforts belong to the community, serve the community and a 
intended to advance and improve the living standards and welfare of the] 
people. 

In this context, work, participation in production, is not only a dura 
but also the right of each and everyone. 

For the revolution there are no unemployed, no useless or disquali¬ 
fied, no talents that cannot be used. Everyone has both the duty and the 
right to take part in the common struggle to transform society and use] 
natural resources for the benefit of the community. Taking part in pri 
duction unites us with our class, and a refusal to participate reflec 
opposition to our line and support for the exploiters. 

Collective discussion on ways to increase, diversify and improve our 
production, constant and collective synthesis of our positive and o 
negative experiences, and decisions taken jointly on the way to share out, 
the fruits of production, taking into account the requirements of the war 
effort and of raising the living standards of the broad masses - all guaran¬ 
tee the development of economic democracy. 

Within this framework, we can see that laziness in our midst and lack 
of respect for the property of the people and movement are serious 
infringements of both our political line and economic democracy, reflect¬ 
ing a parasitic and exploitative attitude. 

The process and experience of democracy are new in our country Out 
people have never known real democracy because they have always lived 
under the domination of various exploiting classes. 

The revolution has brought democracy, which is already being asserted 
at several levels: political, economic and military. It is also exercised 
within the framework of the organization. In the present phase it is vital* 
to broaden its field of application, thereby putting further into practice 
the principle that power belongs to the working masses. 

In this context an important need, corresponding to the consolidation] 
of power in the liberated areas, is gradually to extend the system of 
elections, starting at the lowest levels, to appoint civilian heads of th 
population, in other words the creation of truly democratic basic strut 
tures of administrative power. 1 

It is clear that such elections cannot be anarchic, but must be guided in 
such a way that the choice of the masses falls on those who have internal¬ 
ized the party line in their thinking and behaviour, and who show initiative 
and organizing ability. 

Here it is important to use great vigilance to prevent the election of! 
people with exploitative tendencies, even though they may enjoy some 
popularity for subjective reasons or because of demagogic actions. 

Old and young, men and women, all must take equal part in the choica 
and must show responsibility by fighting the archaic tendency to dis¬ 
criminate against women or young people. 
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Wc must realize that as the revolution advances and is consolidated, 
Kin I life is reorganized, an ever clearer division of labour is established 
tlvlwccn political organization, administration and military structures. 

I he increasing involvement of elected representatives of the popula¬ 
tion m administrative tasks encourages the initiative of the masses and by 
m t ir,turning them to a democratic life creates a sense of collective 
ii ponsibility, and leads the masses to exercise power. 

In the final phase, the definitive task of the political party is to lead, 
mgunize, guide and educate the masses; the task of the administrative 
»ti m lure is to put into practice decisions taken in the various fields of 
•tonomic and social life; and the task of the military structure is to 
uippurt and protect the masses, drive out our country’s enemy, defend 
Hie country, and play an active part in its reconstruction. 

I he partv leads and guides the reorganization of the life of the masses 
•nut national reconstruction, just as it guides and leads the army, setting 
•In goals to be achieved and heightening political consciousness. The 
muiy creates the conditions for liberating the people and the land. The 
administration puts into practice directives on national reconstruction. 

At the present stage, where administrative tasks are increasing and 
dive i sifying. we must progressively democratize our methods of working 
•ml of appointing officials. 

(>ur working methods are not of secondary importance, as it is through 
i In hi that we apply our decisions. 

for a leadership body to work with the masses it must be united. 

When there arc contradictions in a leadership body, this gives rise to 
tumours, intrigue and slander. Each faction tries to mobilize support for 
II v views, dividing the masses. When we are disunited we divide the 
musses and the fighters, causing the rank and file to lose confidence in the 
Ii iidership, demobilizing it and making it inactive, and opening breaches 
iluough which the enemy penetrates. We ultimately divide our own 
It lends. 

I o be united and to unite with the masses, we need to know ourselves 

well. 

I'o know ourselves well is to be sure that we are correct in thinking and 
behaviour and, when something is wrong, to be ready to assume respon- 
mbility for it, submitting ourselves to criticism and self-criticism. 

I Inity within the leadership behind a correct line, at whatever level, is 
die driving force of any sector and the precondition for success in a task. 

fust as a person must feed himself daily so that his body is able to cope 
with his tasks and difficulties, so docs unity need daily sustenance. 

Collective living, work and study, criticism and self-criticism, and 
mutual help are the food, salts and vitamins of unity. 

Members of the leadership should not therefore live separately from 
mi. another, each absorbed in his own private world, only coming 
ingclher when there is a meeting. 

With due allowance, of course, for the tasks each of them has and for 
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the fact that they have to travel about, the members of the leadersh 
ought to make an effort to live together, to know one another better ml 
day-to-day life and to understand each other’s failings, so as to be in ^ 
better position to offer mutual correction Working together, produd 
together, sweating together, suffering the rigours of the march togethej 
and overcoming the challenges of the enemy and the environment create 
strong bonds of friendship and mutual respect. It is not by words that i 
are bound together, but by the many activities we share when serving tfc 
people; it is unity fed by sweat and suffering and blood that binds I 
together. 

So when we feel that a companion is falling behind, we must make an 
effort to help him progress. 

We must understand that the ignorance of one is a corporate weakr 
and affects the work of us all. 

How, for example, can we accept the fact that a companion rems 
illiterate and unable to speak Portuguese when many of us can read an 
write and speak Portuguese? To make this comrade literate, to teach him] 
to speak Portuguese, must the Central Committee meet and passj 
resolution on the matter? 

One person’s weak point can never be anyone else’s strong point, 
since the weakness of one. the mistake of one. makes everyone’s work 
more difficult, jeopardizes our task, and weakens the community. 

Our aim is to advance like the waves of the sea. advancing together, 
and leaving no one behind in ignorance or error; to organize political, 
scientific and literary studies so that we can jointly rise to the situatioi 
and avail ourselves of the techniques that will equip us to overcon 
difficulties; to use criticism and self-criticism frequently, as much to] 
rectify our working methods as to correct individual errors and dev 
ations. 

However, we must be wary of making criticism and self-criticism i 
pious routine, a kind of confessional where we admit our sins, ar 
absolved, receive penance, and then prepare to repeat the same acts. j 

We must vigorously combat the triumphalist spirit of complacenc 
Nothing is more absurd and bogus than to hear a comrade say that] 
“everything’s fine, it's all going well’. Statements such as this revc 
self-satisfaction and a routine approach, as well as lack of analysis and an] 
inability to spot weak points and organize the fight against them 1 ack of j 
analysis and study leads to ignorance of problems and indecision in th 
face of concrete situations; and a ditherer has no authority in the eyes of j 
the masses. 

An individual is not made responsible, a leader, simply because he hi 
been elected or appointed to perform a task. The real authority that] 
makes a leader is political authority. 

When a leader dries not have the confidence of his colleagues and th 
masses, or has had it and lost it. he falls into the trap of administrative 
authority, authoritarianism. 
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IK have political authority is primarily to reveal through one’s 
Minviour and thinking that one has internalized the party’s line and 
mmistcntly lives by it. 

A leader is at all times the representative, defender and examplar of 
l IU I IMO’s political line. 

II a contradiction arises between the line and a leader’s behaviour, he 
«ill lu- in no position to represent, defend and exemplify the line to the 
HINNMt. 

We have a common saying that he who has steak in his mouth cannot 
tpi .»k In other words, however much an undisciplined person in a 
MmitioR of responsibility talks about discipline, he will in fact teach only 
IiiiIim iplineand through his own indiscipline foster liberalism and anarchy. 

An official who misappropriates property of the party to satisfy his 
own interests and indulgences may make a thousand speeches on the 
importance of respecting the party's and the people’s property and on the 
MfUc paid in blood to acquire this property. The only effect will be to 
Irach people corruption, and they will fight among themselves to see who 
HU most benefit from the party's property, who can best turn the blood 
•ini sweat of the people to his own advantage. 

An official who will not let his own hands become calloused may hold 
hundreds of meetings on production, but he will not persuade one person 
In In- productive or set up a single co-operative. 

An official who talks about collective production and wants to keep his 
im ii larm plot or livestock will continue to teach that we should retain 
|mi vale property. 

An official who organizes the fight against traditions that oppress 
women but is the first to allow his sons and daughters to be subjected to 
initiation rites will actually mobilize the masses to remain submerged in 
ldictionary traditions. 

An official who comes to explain the importance of hygiene and health 
1*1 cannot dig a single latrine or clean his house and rid it of flies and 
mosquitoes, who does not boil his drinking water and continues to 
flcquent medicinemen and witch doctors, leads the people to do the same 
In the example he sets. 

In short, the masses will always say: he’s saying this because he was 
11'IiI lo say it, but his words are as empty as the wind - let them blow by 
mill everthing will go on as before. 

I he end result when such a person is in charge is that he creates chaos 
with his behaviour and as he is afraid of being reprimanded by his 
tuperiors, and afraid of being dismissed from the post that he has 
mu rounded with privileges, he will impose a kind of dictatorship over 
(In masses in order to create an elegant facade when everything is in 
mins. 

Instead of using discussion and persuasion, he will shout his orders and 
impose punishments and yet at the same time, since his way of life creates 
■ limitations, he will not be able to punish his accomplices, so provoking a 
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general atmosphere of injustice, and he cannot punish those who k 
his weak points, so encouraging liberalism. 

Such an official will create all the conditions for fostering con 
dictions among the masses, divisions, and a door wide open to rumoti 
and intrigue. In short, he establishes an enemy base where there shouM 
be a broadcasting centre for FRELIMO's way of life. 

Political authority demands high discipline of an official - that is, h 
ideas, determination and conduct must be totally identified wit 
FRELIMO’s line and the decisions of the competent bodies. In additi 
political authority requires competence, willingness to learn, ability u 
recognize one's own limitations and determination to overcome them. J 

An incompetent is in no position to lead or organize. To maintain l| 
position he will have to impose decisions, and as these wilt inevitably 
erroneous ones, he will have to block discussion and criticism At tlW 
same time, he will oppress all those in whom he sees higher qualiti 
since he is conscious only of his own ambition, ignores the needs of t 
community, and secs the competence of others as competition. 

The more competent someone is the more willing he is to learn from 
others, and the easier it is for him to recognize his own limitations anq 
overcome them. He will always foster a collective spirit and discussion! 
encourage the initiative of his subordinates, and fight the hurcaucrara 
that hinders progress. 

A leader must have an overall view of things, since only this will! 
enable him to understand how his task or field of activity fits into th« 
general process of struggle. In this way, he will be able to decide whtii 
are short-, medium- and long-term objectives and what arc priorities In 
his work. 

Establishing correct priorities means that work can be planned I’lanl 
ning means organizing material and human resources, creating the politi 
cal and material conditions for achieving the planned objectives within 
the time set, and establishing the right strategy and tactics to maid 
optimum use of the resources to meet the plan. 

A final quality demanded of a leader is: constant concern to improve] 
the living standards of the masses and fighters. The aim of the revolution 
is to raise living standards. 

This implies material changes which will provide an objective basis for j 
raising the standard of living. This in turn demands explanation and; 
education, so that the need for change as well as the ways of henefititw 
from and using change are understood. 

For example, it is not enough to make a vegetable plot: people mutt 
also understand the benefits of eating salad and how to prepare it. It is not 
enough to dig pit latrines in a village or base; their necessity and use mu* 
also be explained. 

In the final analysis, those responsible for leadership express oui 
political line. 

Their main qualifications arc their defence of our line, and concern for 
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R > lift* of our political organization and for the life of the masses and 

him 

I Ins is the supreme criterion for assessing the value of our work, the 
■Nm hstone for distinguishing between correct, effective leadership and 
pivot i cct and incompetent leadership. 

In ihe colonialist and capitalist area, leadership is judged in terms of 
the benefits its activity brings to the exploiting classes and its capacity to 
(Htpcdc and repress the demands put forward by the mass movement. 

Since our aim is to serve the people, and power belongs to the people, 
Hitt criterion is the change effected in our society and the use of our 
WMlurnl resources for the benefit of the broad masses. 


Hiiiiidcasting Centres for Our I.ine 

Am one of our centres - educational or health, child-care or trading post, 
lt> operative or detachment, base or district - has in addition to its 
pm ocular task the fundamental role of being a broadcasting centre for 
tun line and new life-style, of being a model for the new society under 
(Mimiruction and for the new social relations between people. 

I ike a light on a dark night showing the way to follow, our centres 
•hnw the masses how our new society is being built. This means that the 
i unti es must be dynamic agents in changing people’s outlook and must be 
iliivtng forces in mobilizing nature's laws and resources to raise the living 
Omulurds of the masses. In the process of changing man and society we 
•mounter numerous obstacles. 

t >ur task is to transform the vast, diverse and valuable mass that from 
tin Rovuma to the Maputo and from the Tctc borders to the Indian 
• i, r.m constitute our people. There are old people encrusted with archaic 
It millions and young people corrupted by the false values of colonialism 
mid capitalism. We have women who have been oppressed by society for 
n nliiries and had their initiative stifled. Our ranks are joined by lawyers 
mu! engineers, sociologists and economists, technicians and intellectuals, 
illicit brainwashed by the bourgeoisie into despising manual labour and 
H i mg themselves as a ruling elite with nothing to learn. But we also find 
illiterate peasants with a knowledge of the world limited to their village 
Iniii/on. where colonial domination has instilled the notion that they 
fiiim an ignorant and brutish mass incapable of rational thought or 
initiative. From the factories and mines, from the sawmills and the 
plantations, from the transport industry comes an embryonic working 
i lass w hose class consciousness is low and which is not yet ready to play its 
Ii tiding role in the process of transforming society. From the administra¬ 
tion and offices, from business and the banks we are joined by civil 
Iff vants and clerks riddled with petty-bourgeois attitudes. 

I he rural and urban areas send us a continual stream of new sup- 
porfers with their particular defects. Life in the rural areas is especially 
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disorganized, with no sense of planning or punctuality, and deeply affecte 
by routine and obsolete traditions that hamper progress and paralv 
initiative. To the peasant, power means the hostile, foreign governme 
whose presence is felt in identity cards and taxes, through forcibf 
recruitment and the low prices set for the sale of painfully gathered cro 
through the palmatdria and the machila. Fear stifles initiative. Man li 
in constant contradiction with unknown nature that he dreads, with 
state that exploits, oppresses and humiliates him. His social relationsg 
little further than the village where he lives and at best to the language 
group to which he belongs. 

In the colonial-capitalist city there is a fierce struggle for survival i 
this forces people to be selfish and competitive. Over-ambition and t 
struggle to exploit others more effectively destroy confidence betwe 
people and turn them into rivals. Civil servants and employees foment 
slander and intrigue against colleagues to be promoted over their hea 
They fawn on their superiors, pull strings, form cliques of some agai 
others, and humiliate themselves just to hang on to their daily bread, 
degenerate colonial-capitalist culture glorifies decadent and cor 
tastes that dehumanize man. A desire for power and luxury built on t 
exploitation and humiliation of fellow beings is instilled into ea 
individual. 

The wave of colonial-Fascist oppression swamps the countryside and. 
still more, the towns. PIDE activities aim to keep people in permanent 
terror so that they will resign themselves to the fateful destiny of exploits 
tion and domination. 

The launching of the struggles and the victories we have won reveti 
concretely that there is no such thing as fateful destiny: we are capable a 
transforming society and creating a new life. 

That is why people arc seeking out FREL 1 MO. They all loathe the 
enemy, oppression and humiliation, exploitation and terror, even if thei 
definition of the enemy is not always very clear. They all yearn for frccdon 
and are ready to sacrifice themselves for it even if they do not yet fully know 
how to describe its content. They all aspire to a different world although! 
they would be hard put to spell out what the difference would be. 

So, lacking clarity, with their doubts and uncertainties, their vices an*J 
defects, with moribund traditions and decadent tastes, in the grip ©f 
tribalism or individualism, with initiative stifled and a fear of using their 
brain, with inherited and imposed complexes, they come one by one to 
the struggle, come one by one to FRELIMO seeking a clear answer, the: 
right path. 

Our task is to integrate them all and transform them into servants of 
the people, into fighters who defend the interests of the exploited masses 
into militants in the cause of the country’s liberation. 

There will be no miracles to help us jn this gigantic task. The trant 
formation process is made by the men and women we are through 
continual struggle against our own limitations. 
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I .it us to transform ourselves and those who join us every day. wc 
,li..i be organized, in other words have the machinery and structures 
Hn|i.il*lc of putting the political line into effect. Unless we are organized 
•« shall not be able to transform ourselves but. on the contrary, we sha'l 
l» held back by the habits and tastes of the other area. 

being organized means first of all having structures. The structure 
Mov ide FRELIMO's organized presence among us. They show us what 
in.i tusk is and how we are integrated into the body of FRELIMO. 
K uliout structures, or in other words without integration in FRELIMO, 
INI th iiII be isolated like limbs without a trunk. 

Ii is obvious that however intelligent, dynamic, hard-working and 
ih .In .tied a person is. he cannot on his own do all the work of the centre 
tyhrte he is. It is the structures that provide suitable mechanisms for 
lluii mg out the tasks among us. The structures provide the appropriate 
. t. uincls for solving problems we face in our work and lives. 

I Ii rough the structures we ensure discussion of our problems, find how 
li> n| -ply the line creatively to every concrete situation we face. It is within 
llu Irnmcwork of our structures that we correct our w orking methods. 

Structures are the instrument for democratizing our life, since they 
h ull to everyone’s participation in an organized manner and to a col- 
kilo r solution of problems. When we involve everyone in problem- 
tub mg. when we make everyone feel responsible for solving the problems 
Ihul arise, we are collectivizing our leadership, collectivizing our lives. 

Structures do not drop from the sky; they arc the product of specific 
•mi llions and answer specific needs. This means that structures must be 
opi i alive, that is must meet the particular needs and circumstances of a 
given centre. They must allow for the centre's tasks to be shared out and 
*«> iirdmated, both for the main task and for other revolutionary tasks. 

( dearly wc are not in a static situation: the development of the struggle 
in.I the enemy action are constantly changing our situation. A changing 
•mi llion and circumstances require the structures to adapt themselves. 

I Ii. structures must adapt themselves to life, and life must not be sub- 

i ml mated to the structures. This means that structures must be flexible, 
must always be responsive to the actual situation. 

I he function of the structures is to ensure continuity and development 
id work, to permit our tasks to be carried out correctly in all circum- 

ii mces; in other words they must be dynamic as they are the transmission 
hi Its that drive the machine. 

Itut structures are also human beings, for without them they become 
dummies draw n more or less skilfully on a sheet of paper or a board. 

In the revolutionary process, errors and deviations are frequent, even 
win n the line is clear and the structures adequate. And we must blame 
tut Ii errors and deviations on our own shortcomings. 

I he development of our revolution, the spread and consolidation of 
,Mir armed struggle provoke new contradictions. Each advance brings a 
It action, revolution is always opposed by counter-revolution. 
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The principal contradiction arising among us in the current phase jfl 
that between the demands of the situation and our capabilities. Thr'I 
struggle and the establishment of people's power are developing mold 
speedily than the consciousness and capacity of cadres, who bear thd 
burden of the task of guiding, channelling and stimulating the overall I 
process. 

The main aspect of this contradiction is visible in the inability of cadtifl 
in some centres to find their own correct answers to the different prob | 
lems that crop up. It is seen in the difficulty they have in defining and I 
planning tasks, and the failure of the centres to integrate and transforikl 
the growing numbers of personnel and the increasingly large populating 
for which they are responsible. 

But we all have a clear guiding line, a line that has stood the practice 
test: the FRELIMO line, which covers all aspects of our life and alt 
sectors of our struggle. Creative analysis of the line enables us to find th 
appropriate response for each particular situation we face. Ourstructura 
have been following the changing situation, we are always organiziil 
ourselves. We have the masses with us. we have the structures and th 
line. 

So what is the cause of the contradiction? How shall we resolve th* 
contradiction and move on to a higher stage? The answer lies in the cadrl 
who are the decisive factor in the application of the line and in th 
effectiveness of our structures. 

We ask: why is it that veteran cadres in the struggle, who throuw 
immense sacrifice built what we have today, are now letting themselves, 
in a manner of speaking, be overtaken by events? 

The prime cause of this situation is the spirit of triumphalism. 11 h 
great victories we have won. on the battlefield, and in climinatinj 
reactionary forces and enemy infiltration among us, and in nationi 
reconstruction, have led certain comrades to see only a string of victories 
and to underestimate the enemy, by looking always on the bright side and 
never learning from setbacks or studying how to overcome our limitations.] 

So those comrades stop studying our line and think they already knot 
it well enough: the proof is there in the victories. The outcome is the 
abandonment of political analysis, a blunting of our awareness of devi« 
ations from and attacks on the line, and so we fail to detect and nip in th* 
bud the enemy’s ideological, moral and physical infiltration. 

They neglect scientific study, thinking they already know enough: ant 
there again the proof is in the victories. But development of the war ant 
national reconstruction demand increasingly sound and more advance) 
scientific knowledge that we still lack. As a result of this attitude, our owl 
ignorance hampers progress, and anything that docs not progress stag 
nates and rots. 

They stop studying the enemy, believing that they know him well 
enough, and that the proof is there in the victories. But the enemy!! 
manoeuvres are constantly changing, and his criminal and desperatt 
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IhIi'iiI hardens at each defeat. If wc do not constantly study the enemy, if 
Up underestimate him. we fall into routine and then we are caught on the 
lli|i l*v new enemy manoeuvres, by his new crimes. So instead of us 
Idping on the offensive, instead of destroying the snake in the egg. we 
i <il back on the defensive and we find the snake full-grown and rearing its 
puininous head to destroy us. 

I title by little internal struggle is abandoned, as we are already puri- 
li< <l enough, wc are sufficiently distinct from the enemy since we have no 
phs '.u al contact with him. Little by little the old life, the life of the other 
Nte.i creeps in. liberalism is introduced, corruption starts, obligations 
bt gm to paralyse us, mistaken ideas are rife, superstition spreads. This 
IfttHtcs a lax atmosphere, so mistrust and injustice worm their way in, 
Hu u there is division and the enemy finds that the soil is becoming fertile 
gtouiul on which to act. 

I he triumphalist spirit is a manifestation of ultra-leftist opportunism: 
li l< uds us to underestimate the enemy, and into adventurism. Sooner or 
Inn i triumphalism will be paid for in sacrifice, and the mistakes we are 
niiik mg will cost us dearly in heavy and unnecessary losses. 

I numphaiism is twin brother to defeatism, ultra-left opportunism is 
tile other side of the coin of rightist opportunism. 

When we suffer setbacks as a consequence of the errors of triumphal- 
Itm, the adventurists then become defeatist, overestimate the enemy. 
Mild begin to consider only the failures, and overlook advances in the 
••niggle. As they had been expecting a quick victory, the war now seems 
imilicss' to their minds. The past victories were in their view fortuitous 
Hiul isolated. 

In this mood they begin to carry out their tasks with an obvious lack of 
< Hihusiasm, totally lose sight of the whole, are quick to spot mistakes in 
llli work of other comrades but refuse to point out and discuss these 
mistakes and propose remedies. They prefer grumbling to criticism and 
* II criticism, intrigue to open discussion. They form their cliques, their 
allies. 

Merely studying failures, merely seeing mistakes becomes a way of 
(•isllfying and concealing their abandonment of a revolutionary stance, 
Hun loss of appetite for work. They invent imaginary illnesses and 
pioblems. and present themselves as being misunderstood, persecuted, 
iti iilyrs to conspiracies and enemies that exist only in their fevered and 
••lie imagination. Their bodies remain in our area, but their spirits have 
<ili«,idy moved to the other area, with their dream of comfort and corrup¬ 
tion as ideals. 

Another shortcoming that is frequently linked to these other attitudes 
is the ‘veteran’ or ‘old hand - spirit in war and politics, the know-all who 
has nothing to learn especially from the younger generations. The new 
generations in particular with their dynamism and eagerness to bring in 
new ideas and methods are treated as unwelcome competitors coming 
Hlnng to displace the ‘veterans' from their set ways and privileges. 
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Such ‘veterans’ who are veterans only by virtue of long serv ice and 
not in a wealth of absorbed experience to be passed on to new genera* 
lions are mentally stagnant. They perform their tasks to a set routin 
and are not concerned with bringing in new methods inspired by th 
experience they have acquired. When they work they are not thinking 
about doing the task as well and as quickly as possible, and when they] 
make mistakes they excuse them by saying that it is human to err. The 
are ashamed to admit to their own ignorance, and refusing to learn they 
stick to their old mistaken ways. Their long service is a pretext to clain 
privileges and to demand priority for their selfish personal problems^ 
They expect special treatment because of their long service and they 
forget that we demand of veterans an especially exemplary morale amL 
behaviour to educate us in the new life. They prevent the promodJ 
of new cadres and forces, and try to create mistrust of them. They do 
this because they have lost their vision of the whole and the idea of th 
growing needs of the war and national reconstruction. They arj 
concerned about positions, not about the tasks of the struggle, the 
want to preserve the privileges and routines that turn them into small 
capitalists. 

Such manifestations reveal the permanent contradiction between th 
old and new. progress and routine, developmcntalism and conservatisn 
This contradiction is characteristic of all revolutions and the right way to 
treat it is to train cadres in a progressive spirit. in a vision of the whole and 
in a sense of serving the masses by winning over new generations to build 
on the work. 

The new generations too must be properly trained. The new gener 
tions. in our liberated areas and when they grow up in our centres, arc] 
often regarded automatically as 'revolutionaries’, steeped in our lir 
They think that themselves too. So sometimes political work among the 
is neglected, as is the collective fight against the tastes, vices and defe 
of the other area. There is an unjustified assumption that the new gener 
tions are freed from the past simply by growing up away from the cnen 
presence. 

Phis is a serious and dangerous mistake that could lead to the formir 
of petty reactionaries in our midst, when we fondly believe that we arc 
training thdse who will carry on the revolution. 

We must be aware that the new generations are growing up in contact 
with the old generations who are passing on the vices of the past. Ouf 
practical experience shows how children and young people in our own 
centres can be contaminated by decadent ideas, habits and tastes. In our 
situation enemy subversion too plays a key role in introducing and 
fostering values and practices from the other area. Lastly, so long as 
there is capitalism and imperialism in the world, its propaganda an 
subversion will make itself felt against us. and the winning of in 
dependence and power will be no guarantee of our invulnerability (o 
degenerate values. 
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Indeed one cannol in ten or twenty years overcome the dead weight of 
« tmlli nnia-old inheritance. The values, tastes and ideas from the past, 
tin mii'Ii contrary to our line, our life-style and progress, are still strong. 
III. struggle has shaken them but it is still very early for us to hymn the 

* ii iiirics. This political fight will have to be pursued for decades, until a 
Wi'w outlook has really won over almost the whole of society and new 
(ii.iMcms and contradictions come up that demand new battles. More- 
pvri the new 1 generations have grown up without direct contact with the 
»»plintation, oppression and humiliation typical of colonialist and 
vapiiulist society. They experience the shelling, but have never known the 
pnlmatoria, they have fought against helicopters, but have never been 
uil'n eled to forced labour, they have wiped out enemy soldiers but were 
nr vet arrested for non-payment of taxes, they have witnessed crimes but 
Win never sold to the mines. 

Within the broad masses there is a wealth of experience of suffering. 
mii enormous store of hatred for the enemy. But the experiences are not 
•iilh. ientiy compared, not sufficiently absorbed for the knowledge and 
Imiicd of the enemy and exploitation to be deepened. It might be said 
lliiil the experience of suffering that should serve to shape the new 
ii. m rations and consolidate the consciousness of the masses in general is 
bring wasted. 

An ideological and organizational offensive is required to overcome 
|ht“>c shortcomings and resolve the contradictions of the present phase. 
I his means acting at section and group level in respect of army organiza- 
u.Mt. and at circle level in regard to mass organization. 

But if we are really to transform the sections and circles into basic cells 
mnl centres of our political life, we must work on the cadres since they 
have the task of activating the rank and file. 

We must lend dynamism to every work sector through those who in 
lin n behaviour and thinking demonstrate that they have responded 
«n atively to our line and form part of our organization's vanguard. They 
linvi initiative and a vision of the whole, are ready to link their main task 
with other revolutionary tasks, engage in the internal struggle, study. and 
mill sensitivity to the least deviation from, or attack on. the line, defend 
iIIm ipline as the sentinel of our political line. 

Apart from the specific problems and ills affecting each sector, the 
Ii ulership and the cadres must concern themselves with the following: 

* I icpresenting, instilling and defending our line in their sector: 

h) piojecting and defending our discipline as the sentinel of our policy; 
i» putting politics in the commanding position in all our activities; 

.1) organizing the work sector, in the spirit of the conflict between two 
Inn s and the growing dividing line between us and the enemy, and 
M ■ |Hiring a vision of the whole and the linkage of the principal task with 
i.llicr revolutionary tasks; 

i ) organizing and guiding militants in daily critical analysis of individual 
•out collective activities, synthesis of experience, freeing of initiative and 
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elimination of routine approaches in favour of an innovatory and 
gressive approach; 

0 organizing and guiding the work sector in political study, the teachm 
of literacy and higher scientific knowledge, study and analysis of our own 
and the enemy’s situation; 

g) maintaining an intensive and permanent collective battle to purge out 
ranks of incorrigible elements who are impervious to the line and pers 
in corrupt tastes, vices and defects, refusing to change; 

h) organizing and guiding study of the theoretical and practical sidci 
other revolutions so as to derive useful lessons for our own situation a 
to train militants in the internationalist revolutionary frame of mind. 

We might say in essence that the ideological offensive should buildfi 
us a strong political consciousness based on three central point 
1) thorough knowledge of our political line; 2) intimate knowledge 
our struggle, in its evolution and in its significance for our people and t 
other peoples of the world; 3) total trust in the masses united and organ 
ized under the leadership of our correct line, in the consciousness that tl 
masses in this framework understand and respond to the struggle wi 
their creative energy, and are invincible to any enemy whatever 
strength. 

This activating process requires careful research to identify the con 
Crete problems in the sector where we must act and to choose the acti 
nucleus who must genuinely comprise vanguard elements. 

If we inspire the cadres who are the decisive factor in putting c 
political line into effect, we shall then be in a position to transform t 
sections and circles into basic cells for our political organization. 

This action will enable us to structure and transform the life of (hi 
masses who in growing numbers are joining our organization, and w 
thus ensure the consolidated broadening of our front. This action will a Mu 
create conditions for establishing among us the organized vanguardfl 
our people and the labouring and exploited classes, as the indispensable 
instrument for developing the people's democratic revolution m 
Mozambique. 

Within this context the character of relations between our centres an l 
the mass of the people has a fundamental role. The masses are the sourf] 
of life for our organization, they are the principal and decisive force in tlf 
process of our country’s liberation and in the building of a new society 
The fight is made and won by them and is intended to meet their interest! 

Any centre of ours is a collective centre at the service of the mas; 
centre that by absorbing the revolution’s experiences brings those expej 
ences to the broad masses in order to develop the process of sc * 
change. 

We serve the masses by setting an example in implementing our li 
When our behaviour as militants reflects the line, we are training t 
masses in the new life. 

We serve the masses by setting an example of organized living, b 
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nut fling them the methods of organization and guiding them in organizing 
flit Mi .clves more effectively. 

It i\ hy organizing the masses and creating democratic and popular 
Him lures among them that wc shall be able to transform society. The 
MHu lures created in the circle will guide the peasants, the cattle raisers. 
I»h, imen and craftsmen to organize collectively in production co- 
(NH’iativcs, to improve their production techniques, to raise production 
•lid so in turn the living standards of the masses. Obviously the example 
ul 11 Elective production in the centres and the results achieved in fields 
4 iul market gardens, orchards, and natural or artificial fishponds-will be 
Mm lu st testimony to the value and credibility of our collective capacity to 
iMiislorm society. 

I lie structures created in the circle will lead the masses to organize 
1I1 lai hments to counter any enemy attack against the village, its fields 

.I workplaces. Organizational work will transform every village and 

M* Id into a source of chastisement and casualties for the enemy. With the 
•k.uuple of each of our centres as a defence against enemy aggression, 
mull our work of military training for the masses, with our ability to 
ftt note the imagination and initiative of the masses in combining traditional 
*1 upons and animal traps with modern weapons, it will be impossible for 
llo enemy to consider any widespread action against our people. 

I he structures created in the circle will raise the political conscious- 
n»*s ol the masses and draw a sharp dividing line between them and the 
hu my, and thus make the masses more acutely aware of enemy 
(Manoeuvres and infiltration which can be stopped at source. 

In the final analysis it is this structuring process that makes the libera¬ 
tion of an area irreversible, and enables us to repel enemy invasion and 
uygtcssion on whatever scale. 

t (early for our centres to activate life for the broad masses and change 
ninety, each centre and each militant assigned there must fulfil the 
mission of serving the masses and must always in an exemplary and 
mil .tiling; manner show total respect for the interests of the masses. 

We can never allow any militant of ours to dare to misuse the power or 
tin weapon entrusted to him for the people's service, by violating the 
|*i iiplc's interests to the smallest degree. We must be intransigent about 
•m liberties taken with women, any misuse of the people's property, or 
am injustice committed against the population. This is an integral part of 
out political line and discipline, and a precondition for the masses to be 
id'll at all times and without fail to distinguish our actions from those of 
1 in' enemy. 

Serving the masses by handing them the invincible weapon provided 
to our line and experience and guiding them to a higher ideological and 
iifganizational level is the mission of all our centres in their relations w ith 
iIh masses. 

We are beginning the tenth year of our people’s liberation war against 
Pmtugucse colonialism and imperialism. During these ten years of armed 
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struggle, and these twelve years of FRELIMO's existence, the situath 
in our country and the world has undergone profound changes. 


Our initial aim of national independence has gained in depth in t 


process of developing people's war, by creating the basis for a national 
and democratic people's revolution, for the establishment of peoplc'l 


power, the power of the broad labouring masses in our country. 


The expansion of the armed struggle to areas where the substantial 
economic and strategic interests of imperialism predominate has broughl 
a direct confrontation with the latter and brought to the fore the anti- 


imperialist character of our fight. 

The heavy political and military defeats suffered by the Portuguese^ 
colonial forces and their manifest inability to halt the advance of the fight 
for liberation have obliged the enemy leadership to modify the patternofl 
aggression against our people in the hope of preserving basic imperialist! 
interests: exploitation of the country’s work-force, plunder of our rc<fl 
sources and destruction of the revolutionary movement in southern Atria 
in particular and on the continent as a whole. 

South African and Rhodesian entry into the war against us comes in 
this context of increased military, financial and technical support for the 
enemy, and the exchange of notes on aggression between the Portuguese 
colonialists and their allies and the imperialist states, notably the United 
States. France. Federal Germany and Britain. So the internationalization 
of aggression against our people has become a fact and the colonial M 
has already become an imperialist war of aggression. 

The enemy command, with the aim of cutting down its alarmingly 
heavy casualties, has decided to change the colour of the corpses, hy| 
‘Mozambicanizing’ the war, with the establishment of a puppet arm) 
forcibly recruited and led by Portuguese: the OPV, GE. GEP, etc. ThJ 
procedure will also help conceal from world opinion the foreign aggressio* 
against our people. 

The changes in the situation demand an appropriate response from! 
us. We said in the past that our essential tasks were to intensify political 
work among cadres, to extend the struggle and consolidate our owm 
areas. The Fifth Session (December 1972) of our Central Committed 
elected by the Second Congress, when giving us the watchword "I 
generalizing the offensive to tip the balance of forces with the enemy in 
our favour, made it clear that this would require spreading our line in 
the people, that is seeing that the broad masses understand and adopn 
our line, and making our working methods more democratic and our I 
leadership collective. 

As more recently we studied the means of putting these directives into 
effect, we laid down two basic guidelines; intensifying the ideologies 
offensive aimed at cadres, fighters and the masses, and intensifying 
organizational work in forming groups and sections as basic cells in the 
army, and in making circles the basis for our political activity among thM 
masses. 
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The various FRELIMO centres - military, educational, health, 
fluid-care. production and marketing-have a decisive role to play: they 
an the broadcasting centres for our line. It is their job to provide a 
j»».tt Heal demonstration to the broad masses of the superiority and 
t mm ret ness of our principles and aims. 

I n short our centres have a duty to pass on FRELIMO’s political line 
In the masses in a dynamic manner. Each of our militants has the 
ii sponsibility of making our revolution take root in our country, and of 
figuring its victory, which is the sole justification for the immense 
i dices already made and the sea of blood that has been shed. 

I lie answers are found in our centres, and there we have the forges of 
(In New Man, of the new society. So as we prepare to mark the tenth 
t* <ii of our people's war. we issue to all our centres and militants this 
Molt hword: 

Draw A DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN OUR POWER AND THE ENEMY'S 
l*i *WI R, ESTABLISH PEOPLE S POWER TO SERVE THE M ASSES.’ 
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2. The People’s Democratic 
Revolutionary Process 
in Mozambique* 


The Nature of the Enemy 


For a long time and particularly for most observers in Western countries 
Portuguese colonialism seemed almost a fossilized phenomenon, an ana 
chronistic whim of a dictator still living in the time of the Conferenced! 
Berlin. 

A well-orchestrated propaganda campaign about the unique virtues on 
a colonialism that purported to be multiracial and unfurled the supposdl 
virtues of a recently invented Lusotropicalism contributed to the ucceffl 
ance here and there of illusions about the benevolence of Portuguese 
colonial exploitation. 

Strict censorship, ferocious repression, systematic cultural obscurant 
ism. careful selection of visitors to the territories and even more earefiil 
choice of their itineraries allowed a heavy curtain of silence to be draun| 
around the Portuguese colonies, thus isolated from the world. 

The launching in the period l%l-64of armed struggles for liberation 
dealt a death blow to the propaganda campaigns that portrayed Un¬ 
peoples of the Portuguese colonies as content with their lot. 

At the same time, the revelation of the increasingly sadistic, infanfln 
and habitual crimes of the colonial soldiery lore away any pretensions asli 
the uniquely benevolent or virtuous character of Portuguese colonialism! 

The replacement of Salazar and the continuation and expansion of th 
colonial war under his successor, the strengthening of economic am 
military alliances that have sustained the colonial war for more than i 
decade, the spread of aggression to countries bordering the Poriugue* 
colonics, the increasing role of non-Portuguese personnel and weaponsln 
the war - in sum the growing internationalization of the colonial war 


•This text is based on the first published version, which was prepared for l‘ 
Soviet Academy of Sciences in February 1974, and published in 1975 in Me 
under the following title: Samora Moise Machcl. Razvitie namd 
demokraticheskoi revolutsii v Mozambique’, Borba za osvobozhdenie Portu 
kotoni i' Afrike 1961 -1973. Moskva, ’Nauka’. 1975 (‘Development of the Pe 
Democratic Revolution in Mozambique', National Liberation Struggle in i 
Portuguese African Colonies 1961 - 1973. Moscow, Science. 1975). 
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•i i vc nil compelled the various observers to place the Portuguese colonial 
U in in its genuine context. 

I he nature of Portuguese colonialism and of the alliances supporting it 
Inis imposed armed struggle on us as the sole instrument by which to solve 
|lir contradictions that pit us against foreign domination in ourcountry. 

However, the process of the struggle's development in Mozambique 
lins brought a qualitative change. The struggle is waged by masses who 
have precise interests, specific demands. These interests and demands 
life becoming clearer through the process of fighting and put a certain 
imprint on the struggle. 

The creation of liberated areas brings to the fore the issue of who has 
pi over, who should wield it and who should benefit from it, in the same way 
«« ii puts at issue the kinds of social relations of production, whether those 
inherited from the traditional society or the recent colonial innovations. 

So in the actual course of armed struggle for national liberation, there 

been unleashed a process aimed at installing power based on an 
hIIi. nice of the exploited social strata in our country, and bringing to 
bullion the national liberation struggle by destroying the system of 
Mploitation of man and building a new society. 

In other words, the primary demand for national independence has 
bn n supplemented, in an initial phase, by giving real substance to 
independence and. in a further phase, by raising the essential question of 
Mu kind of regime to be built. 

It was not a matter of a long-term abstract plan, which could as a com¬ 
plete package be imposed on the actual process, nor of constant improvisa- 

.. icsulting from some kind of spontaneity or other mechanism. In fact 

Ihc evolution grows out of a dialectical relationship between on the one 
limitl FRELIMO's political guidance, the development of the armed 
HI niggle and of mass consciousness, and on the other the kind of contra- 
i h. I ions current between the exploited masses and the exploitative society. 

Awareness of these contradictions has been accelerated by the war 
mi ii .it ion which on a day-to-day basis has stripped concealment from the 
[ |iih es supporting the enemy; the captured weapon, the aircraft brought 
Mown, the tank or lorry destroyed are invariably of non-Portuguese 
Inigin. Likewise consciousness of the sacrifice offered brings a demand 
bu liberation to take the form of radical transformation of society and its 
liilernal relations and structures. 

This combination of facts means that our liberation struggle is a 
|*« "pie's struggle in the form and content of its demands against Portu¬ 
gal sc colonialism and imperialism, against exploitation of man. 


I lie Social Nature of the Front and Its Political Line 

Mozambican people, workers and peasants, workers on the plantations, in 
the umber mills and in the concessions, workers in the mines, on the 
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railways, in the harbours and in the factories, intellectuals, civil serv 
Mozambican soldiers in the Portuguese army, students, men. women ti 
young people, patriots. 

In the name of all of you, FRELIMO today solemnly proclaims the g 
armed insurrection of the Mozambican people against Portuguese colonial 
ism for the attainment of the complete independence of Mozambique. ■ 

Our fight must not cease before the total liquidation of Portu„ 
colonialism. 

Long live FRELIMO! 

Long live Mozambique! 

Long live Africa! 

(The Central Committee proclamation of the launching of armed st: 
for national liberation, 25 September 1964.) m 

Unification of the Nationalist Movement 

The nature of the struggle, a struggle for national independence dial 
destroys foreign domination opposed to the interests of all Mo/ambB 
social strata, explains the concern for unity that from the start ha 
dominated the Mozambican patriotic movement. 

The experience of wars of resistance against colonial conquest (sill 
fresh in the population’s memory - the Barue revolt ended in 1918) she 
clearly that the essential explanation of the colonialist victory lies in tli< 
disunited and dispersed character of the resistance. But these objectliv 
facts were not discovered automatically and a long struggle was needed 
bring the triumph of unity. 

From the end of the 1950s. patriotic movements were formed outs 
Mozambique, essentially among groups of economic exiles settled ir 
neighbouring countries. 

UDENAMO, the National Democratic Union of Mozambique, w# 
formed in Southern Rhodesia by recruiting members among workers and 
emigrants mainly from Manica e Sofala and Gaza Provinces and fr 
Lourenyo Marques. • 

UNAMI. African National Union of Independent Mozambique, wa 
established in Malawi, finding its members particularly among tl 
originally from Tete. Zambezia and Niassa Provinces. 

MANU. originally called the Maconde African National Union ami 
later the Mozambique African National Union, was formed in Momb 
by bringing together members particularly of Maconde origin from Ca 
Delgado Province. 

This activity, as we see. was unable to free itself completely of tribal* 
ism and regionalism, and was unable to unite broad masses for the task id 
national liberation. There are various explanatory factors. Instigation 1 
colonialism of tribal, religious and other rivalries, a lack of expert 
and political culture in the militants, most of whom were very young, 
the essentia] factors. ■ 
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I lowever. the existence of several organizations does not really reflect 
political and social cleavage. The organizations were established among 
and exile groups, according to the place where they were living, 
•Mil often they did not know of the others’ existence. The fact is that a 
proliferation of organizations is not the kind of thing to mobilize the 
musses. 

I vents in the Congo, the launching of the liberation struggle in Angola. 
•In mdependence of Tanganyika, acted as a stimulus to patriotic feeling. 
Hut it was above all the evolution within Mozambique that was to launch 
On unifying movement. 

In parallel with patriotic agitation abroad, patriotic action was devel- 
Mwil within Mozambique, particularly in the urban centres of Beira and 
I imicnyo Marques and in the areas w here there was an embryo of farming 
!<• operatives as in Gaza. Cabo Delgado and Manica e Sofala. At the same 
linn small groups launched a theoretical debate often through cultural, 
•fi irational and mutual aid societies. This is the case of the Nucleus of 
African Secondary School Students of Mozambique (NESAM), and the 
N« gioes Association Centre of Mozambique, etc. 

These groups, although numerically weak and subject to constant 
it'picssion, appeared as an expression of patriotic feeling that above all 
•lined the urban masses. Their numerical weakness docs not give a true 
pit lure of the significant and dynamizing impact they had on public 
opinion. 

I he 1961 visit to Mozambique by Comrade Eduardo Chivambo 
Moiullanc, at the time a United Nations official, crystallized and acceler- 
•led the sense of unity and the aspiration for national liberation. IT»c 
li miacts he made during the visit and the simple, clear and sound platform 
In proposed to the various scattered forces were to launch the process that 
« n to lead to the formation of the national liberation movement. 

Action by Comrade Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane and by other 
i iimrades, with the support of groups inside, finally resulted in bringing 
luge I her MANU and UDENAMO on 25 May 1962, for the purpose of 
discussing unification of the nationalist movement. A unification proto- 
tol was signed between the two organizations. UNAM1, feeling the 
pressure in favour of unity, was obliged to put its signature to the 
(indication protocol. 

In accordance with the protocol, the three groups disbanded on 25 
June 1962 and established FREL1MO - the Mozambique Liberation 
I mnt A provisional leadership headed by Comrade Eduardo Chivambo 
Mondlane was charged with organizing FRELIMO’s First Congress and 
•Ills was held from 23 to 28 September 1962. 

FREL1MO at its founding defined itself as a mass organization open 
In all Mozambicans, without distinction of sex, ethnic origin, religious 
belief or place of domicile, provided that they accepted FREl IMO's 
**t*ilutes and Programme and pledged themselves to follow FRELIMO’s 
political line. 
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The First Congress spelled out FRELIMO's aims; total elimination 
foreign domination and of all traces of colonialism and imperialism;! 
winning of immediate and complete independence; the building 
developed, modem, prosperous and strong Mozambique. FREL 
outlined the work priorities to put its purpose into effect. 

It w as primarily a matter of mobilizing and organizing the broad mai 
of the people, whose objective interests and aspirations were expressed i 
the Front’s Programme; and of bringing the masses to an understand* 
of the strategy and tactics of national liberation. 

The then recent Mueda massacre, the brutal repression unlcas 
against Angola, the reinforcing of colonial military forces and the into 
duction of PIDE with its terrorist campaign of intimidation, all made I 
apparent that national liberation would demand the resort to a 
struggle. So the second aim was to prepare for the launching of ai 
struggle for national liberation, notably by training the politico-milita 
cadres necessary for the undertaking. 

In the third place it was essential to launch an overseas campaign 
unmask Portuguese colonialism and to mobilize international solidani 
in favour of the Mozambican people. 

Finally, in consequence of the particularly obscurantist nature 
Portuguese colonialism, it was imperative to bring a rapid improveme 
in the level of scientific understanding; scientific and arts education wm 
seen as a priority, a precondition for the eventual development of a 
struggle and national reconstruction. 

The simple and clear theses that FRF.LIMO put forward found 
positive and almost instant echo in all social strata, in all regions of t 
country. 

The mission of the first organizers FRELIMO sent on undergrou 
work did not in practice turn out to be persuading the population of t 
justness of the cause or of the need for struggle. It was rather to organ* 
the people, that is to give them specific tasks in preparing the launch 
the struggle. But the success FRELIMO encountered, the mass* 
adherence of the population, and the enthusiasm that was awakened, dnl 
not in the least mean that the essential question of unity had been finallj 
solved. 

In fact. Irmly came out of a continual process of meeting the people 
demands, and during this process there was rejection and absorption. 

Unity in the Continual Process of Defending the Masses’ Interests 
The unity process is described, in many FRELIMO texts and in mectin[ 
and discussions among militants, as following three phases in constant 
succession: unity - criticism - unity. 

One phase of unity reached is followed by practical experience whicHf 
shows up weak and strong points of the unity that has been attained ar 
indicates the demands of the new situations provoked by the developotjH 
of the struggle and of awareness. There then follows a phase of criticisi 
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.I’ which ideas, forces and forms of conduct are rejected if they do not 

t )|fi?Hpond to the actual phase and have the effect of undermining unity 
t mi inducing obsolete values. A higher stage of unity is thus attained. 

I her transmission line of the process, the touchstone for discovering 
tjpvhitions, is the objective interest of the working masses and the 
■Wlvrqucnt progress of the revolution. In the criticism process the 
«pi< shun was constantly being raised: who is helped by this idea, this 
MU Hind, this conduct? Which area is represented by this phemomenon. 
DUis or the enemy's? 

I nity, therefore, is not something static, a supernatural and absolute 
i nine that we place on a pedestal to worship In the process of struggling 
flu unity we have always said: we must know with whom we are uniting 

Mini w hy. 

We have experienced this process constantly since FRF.l.IMO’s 
liuuul.il ion and-as it was put by the Central Committee in its April 1%9 

•o . the revolution is like a river, as it goes along it swells by drawing 

in in sh strength, but it also gradually throws out on the bank the debris it 

unities. 

When FRELIMO was established in 1962. its aim was to offer the 
Hihsm'n an alternative to surrender. Almost the entire Mozambican 
|m Hplc rejected colonial domination, but the consciousness of the masses 
til* low, organizational experience almost nil. and repression strong. In 
this context it was a matter of showing that victory is possible through 
Mulled combat against the common enemy. Portuguese colonialism. 

I nity could be reached on this point in t962 and serve as an initial 
pluilorm for FRELIMO. But there then followed the question how to 
Vllmmate colonialism from our country. The clear answer was that the 
"iib way to liberation was through armed struggle. This was made clear 
hi the massacres at Xinavane (1947) and Mueda (1960), the bloody and 
"i d repression of the docks and railway strikes in Beira and Louren^o 
ilurqucs (1963), the contempt shown by Portugal for United Nations 
Revolution 1514 (XV) and other UN resolutions, colonialist rage in 
Angola, the steady rise in military and police forces posted to Mozam¬ 
bique, and clear and repeated statements by Portuguese colonialism. 

I he situation thus demanded a stand by everyone on the crucial 
MUrstion of armed struggle. A split began. Within the FRELIMO leader- 
Mup there were many members of the old leaderships of MANU. UNAMI 
•in«I UDENAMO. These members had been living for a long while 
"iiiside Mozambique and had no direct contact with or real understand¬ 
ing of the actual situation. Their political experience was gained in 
• i'iitact with nationalist bodies in Rhodesia, Malawi, Zambia. Tanganyika 
mid Kenya, bodies whose strategy was to organize the broad masses in 
ilrmonstrations, strikes and other non-violent actions so as to create the 
iiuiiluions for the colonial power to negotiate initially on self-rule and 
Iwln over independence. 

These members confused the situation of a developed, industrialized 
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and imperialist colonial power, such as Great Britain, with that 
Portugal, underdeveloped, unindustrialized and virtually a semi-colo 
These members overlooked the difference between a bourgeois der 
cracy. where national and international public opinion have some imps* 
and a Fascist regime, where censorship and police repression prevent a 
expression of dissent. 

Hence their opposition to the route of armed struggle. This mistaken 
analysis, w hich was prejudicial to the progress of the struggle and con¬ 
trary to the objective interest of the masses, was in contradiction with tlv 
level of consciousness already reached by those masses. Opposition Mi 
armed struggle w'as blocking the process of liberation. For the contradiM 
tion to be settled in the interests of the masses, the mistaken ideas had u) 
be overcome. The principle of armed struggle triumphed but had si 
opposition. 

A first group including Baltazar Chakonga and other former leaders 
UNAMI and MANU withdrew from FRELIMO. since they were oppal 
to the principle Of armed straggle. Another group including GumaneP 
former leaders of UDENAMO and MANU underestimated the eneotv 
real strength which they did not know, and believed that a few vide 
terrorist actions would be enough to persuade the enemy to give in I li 
was in effect opposition to the principle of people's armed struggle, si 
it implied that the struggle should be launched immediately without ai 
prior mobilization of the masses, without any preparation of cadres I 
guide and lead the process. These elements likewise withdrew frndl 
FREI IMO. wbile FRELIMO laid down objective and scientific mcthoP 
that would lead to the launching of a people's armed struggle Ihcphfl 
that had been reached demanded clarification of the fact that the clinW 
ination of opportunists and adventurists would allow progress in th* 
struggle, and a strengthening of unity at the service of the masses am' 
their aims. j 

Thanks to the unity acquired in the process of criticism, armed 'trug|M 
was successfully launched on 25 September l%4 at various points of llw 
national territory. The victories achieved, in Cabo Delgado and Niasifl 
Provinces in particular, led to new developments in the situation. JP 

From the end of 1%5, we began to have areas where the colour 
administration had retreated and the population had abandoned 
villages to escape repression and live under FRELlMO’s protection, 'I li” 
process gradually advanced and we had liberated and semi-liberated are#' 
that is areas where all aspects of the life of the masses depended M 
FRELlMO's guidance, and where our watchwords were day-to-day pr**i 
dee. A qualitatively new situation had been created with newdeman^r 

How to organize production, how to administer the population, whi 
kind of social relations of production should exist in our areas, w r hatttB 
relations to be between the population and the FRELIMO leadershlj 
structures, between the army and the population: these proble 
immediately came to the fore and required concrete and clear solutions 
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I raditional society, as well, took oppressive and discriminatory 

in. notably in regard to women and young people. So it was necessary 
lltnl the liberating process should also reach the traditional society. 

I lie rise in population in our areas brought a significant growth in the 
pre <>l the army. It was no longer 250 members, but thousands of fighters 
•ltd vo the questions arose of what kind of army it should be. and what 
trillions there should be between it and the masses and FRHLIMO. 

(Questions about the organization of production and trade, the social 
trim inns of production to establish, the character of the army and of 
iiow oi were show n to be keys to the solution of a whole range of problems. 

I >nce again two lines arose, one reflecting the interests of those who 
pin* hi the struggle a means of replacing the colonialist classes as exploit¬ 
ing classes, and the other reflecting the objective interests of the masses 
•haggling to abolish exploitation of man by man. 

In the liberated areas, once the colonial presence had vanished, the 
fnibryo of the bourgeoisie and the feudal survivors thought it was fertile 
giMiind for their advancement as exploiting classes. Control over the 
Iltn-i gmg power and the army seemed a precondition for the achievement 
<«l kuch ambitions. 

(fbviously the claims of the new class of exploiters were not formul- 
•h'd in such crude terms. They said they were against exploitation but 
Ihm was exclusively an offence by the colonialists, or that the issues of 
Rower, the organization of production and trade, new kinds of social 
ii litiions of production, etc., could be left for independence. 

However, these problems did demand an immediate answer. Should 
w< introduce a people’s administration, people's power, or simply main- 
IhIii the former administrative system by Africanizing it? Should we 
nigiimze trade at the service of the people, who would control the 
domestic and foreign market, and launch the farming co-operatives 
jkinvcment, or on the other hand should we allow traditional chiefs and 
min rs to exploit farm workers or introduce profiteering in trade? These 
•ere not theoretical questions and academic debates and hypotheses, 
fhty were real and urgent questions, affecting every liberated village. 
*vi r y region, every area under our control. 

It was clear that the issue divided the FRELIMO leadership. But it 
IJUlh imperative to know whether, in order to safeguard unity with a 
ImmiIIuI of components of the leadership, we should sacrifice the interests 
l»l the broad mass of the people, thus allowing the bloodshed and the 
km i dices made to nourish the grow th of a new exploitative and oppressive 
i Inks. 

A political battle was waged in our midst, a struggle that reflected 
lontradictory interests, a hard fight in which reactionary elements often 
• i sorted to violence, as is evidenced by the murders of Comrades Mateus 
Vm no Muthcmba. a member of the Central Committee, and Paulo 
Ittmucl Khankomba. a member of the general staff and deputy opera¬ 
tions chief. 
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At a certain juncture, the reactionary forces, feeling they had lost tl« 
battle because of the consciousness of the masses, took the side of |j« 
Portuguese colonialists, in some instances designating the target in 
attack, as in the case of the murder of Comrade President Mondlane, aiul 
in others deserting to join openly with the colonialists, or imtiatmJ 
slanderous public campaigns abroad to run down the organization. 

However, the rejection of these reactionary forces had a strengthen 
ing effect on the organization, as the masses were able fully to realize tli .i 
their interests required the revolutionary line to be defended and that Mr 
defence was tied to fulfilling the people’s demands. 

The battle that was waged between 1%7 and the second half of 
enabled us to reach the present phase of unity, the phase in which our unity 
helps the anti-colonialist and anti-imperialist fight, and destroys the potfn 
cal, economic, social and cultural structures of exploitation, so that we out 
introduce into our country a new society and authority of the people. 

The phase of unity that wc have reached now is by no stretch of the 
imagination its final form. New contradictions must arise out of tl» 
development and demands of the situation. Perhaps they will not be au 
serious as in the past. We have more experience in spotting and solving 
the contradictions at an early stage. The forces representing the intercsttf 
of the exploitative strata have withdrawn from the struggle, taking olfl 
their masks and showing their true colours as allies of colonialism itself 
But contradictions will arise, opposition to the revolution, countu 
revolution will go on. This is the historical experience of all revolution' 
an inevitable aspect of progress. 

The Question of Ideology in a Broad Front 

The net effect of these questions raises the issue of the role and need"! 
ideology for revolutionary development. The classic assertion that with 
out revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary practice in amply 
confirmed by our experience. But our practice does offer some origin.il 
features in this sphere, in particular how a broad front without an estaba 
lished vanguard party relates to revolutionary ideology. 

To avoid any confusion it should be stated that the absence ol « 
vanguard party from the broad front is not a result of a premise in cmr 
analysis or’an aim or even a strategy of ours. It is the result of a web of' 
historical circumstances we face, with characteristics including basical™ 
the non-existence of an organized working class and tradition, the lack <•! 
struggle experience by the broad masses, the burden of reactionary 
traditions and concepts imposed on the people by feudal and colonuri 
domination, the isolation of communities, particularly in thecountrysklc. 
before the founding of the nationalist movement, which has deprived ufl 
of the theoretical and practical experiences of the world revolutionary 
movement. 

The need for a revolutionary ideology does not come as a bookidi 
demand, just as ideology is not formed in a simple reading of the masterff 
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E ievolutionary thought. Granted that ideological drafting owes an 
inicnsc debt to the theoretical and practical contribution made by the 
volutionary movement of other peoples, ideology is always the creation 
«il .1 specific struggle by a people and its revolutionary classes. Ideology 
lin nines a reality when it is taken up and experienced by the broad 
nnives, when theory is renewed and materialized in day-to-day practice 
III snuggle. Only in this way can it be transformed into the immense 
material force that leads the people to overthrow the old order and build 
Ihi new society. 

I he political line, the ideology, arise as guidance for the specific 
pioMcms raised by the development of the struggle and required for the 
pi i '('less of the whole process. The concrete needs we faced and still face 
Mlc to replace obsolete loyalties to tribe, language, religion and culture 
With national unity and with a sense of belonging to an immense, cx- 

K lotted working class, to give a clear definition of the enemy and to make 
ii masses conscious of its exploitative character, and hence to distin- 

I Tuish unambiguously our ideas, values, aims, methods and behaviour 
loin those of the enemy. 

National and class unity are indispensable weapons for the destruction 
ol the enemy’s powerful machine, and are our basic strength, our main 
lliong point. Defining the target for our weapons cannot admit any 
ambiguity, all the more as in the historical context of our struggle, when 
.ire mainly confronting the economic, political and military forces of 
another nation, it is all too easy to identify the enemy with a race. This 
ilanutures the sense of the struggle, allow ing the reactionary forces to dig 
iIn niselves in and losing us the political sensitivity needed to avoid 
mistaking friend and enemy. 

So we still demand of each one of us an internal fight to rid ourselves of 
mo thing in our ideas, value system and behaviour that does not reflect 
i* lull we need in our area where a new society is under construction. The 
w .ii »development and national reconstruction demand a transformation 
hum metaphysical reasoning, typical of our traditional society, to scicn- 
iiln and materialist reasoning. The latter is the only form capable of 
Analysing and changing society and mobilizing nature's laws on our 
hi half. We need the liberation of the creative energy of the masses, who 
•i i suffocated by the conservatism and lethargy of the outdated society, 
iiiul we need emancipation for women and young people, who are domin¬ 
ated by reactionary traditions. 

A solution to these problems requires of us the formulation of a clear 
ami precise line to guide cadres and militants. Destroying the colonial 
power structures, eliminating exploitative ownership and evolving indi¬ 
vidualist forms of production into collective forms, all necessitate that the 
leadership supply clear and concrete principles and guidelines. 

I he social diversity of our country is made more acute by ethnic and 
i a ml diversity. Our victory is the result of our ability to commit to the 
mu colonialist and anti-Fascist struggle all forces and social strata of 
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Mozambique, with the evident exception of the tiny minority who conttnf 
and handle large exploitative capital and the machinery of repression. But 
it takes clarity and firmness of principles to do this without putting at risk 
the interests of the majority comprised of the exploited working massesJ 

In other words, the central question is one of a balance between tlw 
broad front intended to overthrow colonial and imperialist dominatin' 
on the one hand, and demands on the other of an ideology that can bring 
the revolution to its fruition, and already represents the claims of tin 
broad working masses. 

In our experience it has been a matter of safeguarding and constant!* 
broadening the front by bringing in new forces and yet at the same tin* 
raising the general standard of consciousness in the masses and Ik 
ideological rigour of militants in such a way as to deepen the content a| 
the people's demands and draw these demands into the process of changmi 
society. 

Hence one can understand the prime importance we attach ti 
ideological work in our midst and among the masses, and the priority 
give to the training of cadres, who are a decisive factor in the creative 
implementation of our political line. 

It is through the same process, with ideological work intimately assod 
ated with revolutionary practice, that we are gradually creating the cottdi 
tions whereby, within the broadening front, there should be taking shap« 
an organized revolutionary vanguard of the mass of Mozambican wnrkertj 

The framework of national reconstruction and the setting up of new 
power structures in a w ar situation offer concrete and immediate pressure* 
that the broad masses are able to understand and respond to. provide! 
that we do the necessary work of political explanation. 

'I his is the ensemble of circumstances, factors and aims that hd 
allowed development of the national liberation struggle’s content, and 
moved it in theory and practice into the phase of people's democraf 
revolution. That phase is typified by the destruction of the colonial 
Fascist state and imperialist domination and by the installation of tin 
power of the alliance of the broad mass of workers, with the aim "I 
establishing the foundations of a new society, a society based on the 
interests of the labouring masses. 

The process of people's liberation war and the creation of a peopl/i 
army have given an enormous boost to the general process of deepenim 1 
ideology and changing attitudes of mind, the indispensable preliminary M 
building a new society. 


People’s War and the Creation of the Army 
The Political Line in the Armed Struggle 

I here is war, armed struggle in Mozambique. Everyone understand 
more or less that our strategic and tactical concepts of armed struggle an 
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.lilt. rent from those of the Portuguese army, given that our political aims 
Kfr antagonistic and the character of our force is different. By contrast, 
ipnir a lot of people have difficulty in seeing that even within the forces 
m r k mg revolution there may be opposing strategic and tactical concepts. 

I here were some who envisaged forming a continental or international 
At my that would invade Mozambique and liberate the territory from 
uilonial domination. Some others argued that as the objective political 
nmditions were ripe for the launching of the struggle, it would be enough 
lot a group of convinced and determined professional revolutionaries. 
*vi u if unknown to the masses, to initiate armed struggle in appropriate 
pi n. os. for the masses automatically toorganize and mobilize themselves, 
five support to the struggle and so bring the revolution’s triumph. In 
Addition to the unreality and idealism of these concepts, they are based on 
false premises. 

I he first case starts from the principle that the people are incapable 
"I freeing themselves. Hence the need for an external force - the 
«i ml mental army that would come and free them. At this level there 
n iiiuins the notion that a people’s liberation is a question of military 
In liuique and hence the idea that a body of officers foreign to the 

1 11 ill deal and concrete reality of the country would be able to lead the 
if>• rating process. 

l ire second view, that a body of professional revolutionaries are in a 
position to set in train a revolutionary process by initiating armed 
• iifogcments. reveals a spontaneous and mechanical outlook on the 
evolutionary process. This is an idealist analysis of the masses and how 
riii-ir consciousness is raised. 

In contrast to these concepts is the people’s liberation war. The 
people's war is made and won by the masses. What makes it possible to 
overcome the enormous material shortcomings and gain victory is the 
|»Hrticipation by hundreds of thousands, or millions, of individuals in the 
Vitrrous tasks that are required, from armed combat to production, from 
liioisport of material to reconnaissance of the enemy. 

However, to involve the broad masses in the fight for liberation, it is 
imperative that the vanguard forces in their midst undertake prior politi- 
i ill work in mobilizing them and organizing them. It is essential to be 
"instantly advancing this work in order to raise the level of political 
understanding of the masses so that they can more readily respond to the 
nature, aims and methods of the war. and can overcome the innumerable 
difficulties, as we gradually eliminate our weak points and reinforce our 
*1 tong points. 

(>n this view it is wrong and foolish to make any attempt to fool the 
m.isses with promises of quick, easy victories, or to lie to them about the 
failures or successes achieved. That kind of thing blocks the political 
understanding of the masses, prevents them studying and absorbing 
i * illcctive experiences, and thereby enriching and developing our politi- 
i .il and strategic thinking, and improving our tactics. 
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The masses cannot be regarded as a band of passive individuals whtifl 
carry out certain tasks that are dictated to them. Millions of men. divided ! 
and devoid of a clear awareness of their situation and the potential anil 
means for changing it. are an amorphous mass that the enemy will 
dominate. When the masses have their consciousness aroused and ar«l 
united on the right line, they make for a decisive force to transform 
society and annihilate the enemy. 

The way to organize and mobilize the masses, the watchwords to 
devise, are specific matters that relate to the specific situation of each 
country and of each region within the country. 

Mozambique is essentially a rural country, where more than 90 pci 
cent of the African population live in non-urban areas. The urban arcaifl 
are principally populated by settlers and were planned in such a way as to 
isolate and easily contain the African population found there, Hence the tl 
rural areas are easy for us to approach, while the urban areas, tightly 
controlled by the enemy, demand more time and energy-consuming won 
by the cadres and rapidly eat up the efforts of a large number of thos^H 
cadres. 

This explains our priority for struggle in the rural areas and why in the 
present phase w e have not paid much attention to urban guerrilla activityfl 
Although such activity would be spectacular, it would be fatal for uvfl 
above all for the heavy cost it would take in cadres. 

Our struggle in the rural areas where the enemy is weak allowed us UlH 
liberate considerable proportions ol the territory and the population W| 
arc thus more and more isolating the enemy and reducing his capacity t# ! 
carry on the exploitation of our country that is the raison d'etre for hn 
presence. We are raising the numbers of the free population and thitfl 
means an increase in our personnel. This is the process that will in the end 
lead to the destruction of the colonial-Fascist state and the installation ol 
people’s power. 

By struggling in the heavily populated rural areas, we are operating I 
like the alligator who tries to carry his prey to the water where it is wcaH 
and he is strong. Guerrilla warfare forces the enemy to fight in the niidm 
of a hostile people. 

The enemy has at its disposal numerous well-equipped forces who can | 
move about*and regroup rapidly thanks to their aircraft and hchcoptcrwS 
As it has heavy weapons capable of destroying substantial targets, it 
constantly tries to secure a frontal engagement with our forces. Its 
propaganda goes so far as to describe us as cow ards, because we refuse ty' 
wage a battle in which we and they w ould assemble our forces to engage in , 
a single, heroic and final clash. 

But we do not see why we should obey enemy generals and it is not 
they who should say where, when and how the fighting is to be done. Ihe I 
enemy in its bases, as a fixed target, and in its columns, as a mobile targeJ 
offers objectives for our weapons. Our concern at this stage is not with 
winning a big victory, a spectacular victory . The accumulation ot small 
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vi> lories, possible for our few scatlcrcd personnel, provides, in sum. the 
file ds of a big victory. 

I he destruction of the enemy’s numerous small bases that protect the 
miiiiii base, forces the enemy to evacuate from positions and to group its 
fours at particular points where they remain isolated, unoccupied and 
IMr less. Tlie ground is then left for us and the population are liberated. So 
tin conditions are created for the large isolated base to be destroyed in 
lit* long run. 

Some might think that in our kind of war, a national liberation war. all 
llu isc individuals who have the enemy’s colour or nationality are auto¬ 
matically the enemy. The child as much as the soldier, the old man as 
mm h as the policeman, the woman in the same way as the big bosses, the 
wmkcr as much as the heads of the colonial administration; if they are 
While, or Portuguese, they should be targets for our weapons. The group 
Ql new exploiters in our midst who hoped to replace the colonialists as a 
dominant class did try to impose this definition of the enemy. Some 
ill' les regard these racist concepts as revolutionary radicalism, either 
IhoMigh lack of ideological clarity or in a bid to confuse public opinion 
*l*oul the justness of our line and to discredit the genuine revolutionary 
{dices. 

Since ours is a people's war and defends the people’s interests, we are 
wi ll aware that there is no antagonism between the fundamental interests 
ul the Mozambican people and those of any other people in the world, 
liu hiding the Portuguese people. For the same reason we always say that 
lli« ic is no reason for any antagonism between us and the Portuguese 
i ivilian population in Mozambique. It is the Portuguese colonialists who 
hi i putting settlers on land pillaged from our population, who indulge in 
lln most atrocious crimes against women, children, old people and 
i iwliuns in general, who arc trying to provoke a racial war that would 
i li.uige the character of our combat. 

FRELIMO’s political action, the consciousness and sense of discipline 
nl i lie masses and the Fighters have destroyed this sinister manoeuvre of 
(In enemy. We accept in our ranks without discrimination all Whites who 
Identify as Mozambicans and want to fight alongside us. Our forces have 
dn iwn scrupulous regard for the life and property of Portuguese civilians. 

I I'M IMO has constantly appealed to the Portuguese community in 
M"/ambique to support the fight against colonialism and Fascism. 

We have constantly worked for an understanding by the Portuguese 
•nldiers. the vast majority of whom come from the ordinary Portuguese 

I 't'iiplc. that by turning their weapons against our people, they provide a 
kilwark to protect the authentic enemies of our people and of the 
I'lutuguese people themselves. But the army, police and colonial 
iidiumistration are the foundations of protection for the colonial state, 
•ml so necessarily must be destroyed. 

By contrast and as a mark of our solidarity with the Portuguese people, 
tfi exercise a policy of clemency towards enemy soldiers captured in 
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combat and sometimes we free them unilaterally. Obviously when it | 
comes to deserters from the Portuguese side, they are regarded asourl 
people’s friends and our allies, and to them we offer not clemency bul.H 
rather, friendship. 

So there is a clear line of distinction in Mozambique, even at the levd 
of armed struggle, between us and the enemy. The enemy has his waflof 
fighting and we have ours. He has his strategy and tactics, his terrorist 
methods that reflect the interests of the exploitative classes and the | 
Fascist ideology he serves. We have our strategy and tactics, our methodt J 
that respect human dignity, since we serve the people's interests and ate 
guided by the ideology that reflects the interests of the exploited masse*! 

Disciplinary Problems in the Army 

Effective operation of an army, even a guerrilla army, above all m 
wartime, requires a high standard of discipline that preserves good intenul 
morale and rapid and correct carrying out of orders. The colonial-Fascii 
army bases its discipline on fear imposed from the senior officers on the ] 
rank and file, on constant, brutal punishment, on the denial of any I 
initiative and reasoning ability on the part of the soldiers, and on a strut 1 
compartmentalization of officers and soldiers. 

It is obvious that this kind of discipline bears no resemblance to ounl 
Here, as in all other fields, there is a clear line of demarcation between id 
and the enemy. Discipline for us comes out of the fighter’s understanding 
and the matching o f our behaviour and ideas to the principles and ruled 
that govern our approach as FRELIMO militants, combatants in tlw 
Mozambique People's Liberation Forces and servants of the massed 
Discipline is like a sentry guarding the political line, alerting us to anv 
attempt to deviate from or attack the line. 

It is a particularly difficult task to integrate into our way of discipluir; I 
individuals who come from a different way of life. The deserter from the 
colonial army or the civilian from the enemy area arrive with a habit dfl 
blind obedience to orders from the army or the colonial administrattojH 
They follow a discipline inspired by fear. Those who come from tradFl 
tional village life bring with them values, ideas and customs that refletd 
the metaphysical reasoning and conditioning of feudal society - tribalism 
superstition, worship of the past, and blind submission to tradition and I 
the orders of the elders. 

Integration of such individuals presupposes liberation from the spirit <d 
passive obedience instilled by the chiefs, or by superstition, and then 
making the individual understand and love our wav of life, so that he can 
consciously follow the principles and rules that guide it Integration intod 
new discipline cannot be divorced Irom a change in the man 's consciousnd^B 

There is the further aspect of instilling collective values and a scndl 
collective responsibility. A collective sense means that the individud 
measures himself by the extent to which he can devote his energy to tit* 
progress of the masses and the revolution. A sense of collective respott 
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Ubility means understanding that any mission we are given, any material 
entrusted to us. is intended in the final analysis for the progress of the 
masses and the revolution. 

Within this framework, an order to us is a demand to carry out a task 
ir Meeting the interests of the masses and the revolution, soeven an unjust 
older or the failure to carry out a just order are regarded as a serious 
bleach of our discipline. 

Since discipline is thus based on a profound adherence to the new 
Mttiety we are building, we attach a fundamental importance to internal 
■ li bate and political study. Decisions are made after discussion and take 
account of the level of political understanding of the sector that must 
implement them. Implementation is preceded by a campaign of ex¬ 
planation and political mobilization. When the tasks are done they are 
miulysed so that the new experience can be absorbed and we can thus 
ml \ ance our revolutionary consciousness and theory. In our army we do 
tint have posts, although there are obviously varying levels of respon- 
mbility. The distinction is not merely semantic and demands some 
explanation. The concept of a post certainly includes the idea of varying 
levels of responsibility, but it also implies that the holder of a post 
permanently exercises responsibilities at a given level commensurate 
with his post. 

We do not believe there are higher and lower tasks, since all of them 
nit intended to serve the revolution. So a provincial head may be with- 
tfliiwn from his task to take on an instruction mission, for example, 
without this implying a demotion, a drop in post. He was fulfilling one 
responsibility, he is now fulfilling another. 

Our concern was to establish among rank-and-file soldiers, cadres and 
li ulers. an atmosphere of total confidence and brotherhood in which the 
word ‘comrade’ should have its full value. 

In our work in this area we had to contend with two kinds of deviation. 
I here are some individuals with the sin of authoritarianism, a defect 
Inherited from the colonial, or even the traditional, society, where there 
lx no democratic way of life. On the other hand there were manifestations 
of ultra-liberalism, a lack of respect or consideration for the structures, 
iiitilicial egalitarianism, and the building of bogus solidarity on the basis 
of vices or weaknesses, decadent and corrupt tastes. 

Both tendencies arc vigorously combated amongst us. since the first 
example violates the democratic spirit of our army, and the second 
breaches the principles of our unity and our structures, democratic 
t entralism and our own discipline. 

Revolutionary discipline is always one of the decisive factors in the 
lighting spirit and effectiveness of the revolutionary army at all stages. 

I xperience has shown us that in the difficult circumstances we face, 
Illy retreat from discipline results in a relaxation of vigilance, infiltration 
id ideas and behaviour that are alien to us, the growth of mistrust and the 
xi.ot of desertion, in sum the creation of an atmosphere favourable to 
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defeat. That is why discipline expresses and protects the political line, tltc 
organization and its structures. 

A vitally important aspect of discipline is concerned with relation* 
with the population. Strict respect for the people and their possessions is a 
basic principle for everyone. The people do not in fact distinguish us lrom 
the colonial army by the colour of the skin or the vernacular or words wc 
use. Our attitude towards the masses and our respect for them is the 
touchstone that marks us off from the troops of aggression. 

The enemy army may use the same uniform and weapons as wc do. 
may speak the same language and have the same colour, and may even 
purport to help the masses. But in reality everything it docs is aimed ai 
disorganizing and demobilizing the masses so as to drive them away from 
the struggle and make them give up their just demands, so as to integrate 
them into the system of exploitation. The exploitative mentality of the 
colonial army naturally leads it to pillage and robbery of the people \ 
possessions. The enemy’s corrupt mentality in regard to women leads him 
naturally to immorality and rape. The decadent tastes of capitalism lead 
to a taste for drunkenness and drug-taking, as a way of smothering and 
alienating consciousness. Fascist and colonialist logic, and its intrinsic 
contempt for human dignity, leads to systematic use of the most barbar¬ 
ous, inhuman and sadistic crimes, just as it provokes human degradation 
and bestiality in the repressive forces themselves. 

A clear line of demarcation between our conduct and the enemy'* 
matches the demarcation between our political lines. Respect for tin- 
people’s possessions, respect for women and the struggle for then 
emancipation, the fight against alienating drunkenness and drug-taking 
respect for human dignity and personality that precludes resort to crime, 
terrorism and torture: all these are essential characteristics of our army, a 
people's army. 

In some circles touched by the decadent tastes of capitalist society, it is 
argued that such matters as sexual promiscuity and the abuse of drink ami 
drugs are.progressive actions, or at least trivial questions with which the 
revolution should not be concerned. We reject the idea that anythin^ 
expressing corruption and decadence can be progressive. The revolution 
is incompatible with corruption, just as the war is irreconcilable with soli 
living. 

For the militant there arc no relaxed moments, moments when he 
abandons the line and discipline to rest. The line and discipline are air ami 
blood. and w r e cannot expect to rest from the act of breathing or from the 
blood's circulation. 

So these are not trivial matters, as it is argued, but fundamental issuer 
that define our revolutionary personality, that condition good relation* 
between the population and the guerrilla force or army, relations between 
the principal strength in the people and its armed wing. Relations between 
the army and the people arc further affected by how the army sees It* 
task. 
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Military Tasks and Politico-Military Tasks 

I RELIMO has laid down as task and watchword for all its soldiers: 
Study, Production and Combat. 

Through political, scientific and technical study, we acquire not only 
the knowledge needed to develop the war, economy and culture, but 
also, and principally, the basis for shaping a materialist consciousness 
flee of all forms of idealism and superstition, a consciousness that is 
. .sential to objective analysis of the revolutionary process. Political study 
mlengthens our awareness and analytical capacity, enriches the content 
<>l our struggle, raises our revolutionary practice and level of commit¬ 
ment. and teaches us how to change society. Scientific and technical study 
ii <onciles us with nature and enables us to use its laws to improve our 
living standards and make the best use of our resources. 

Production, as well as meeting our material needs, leads us to a 
practical proof of the correctness of our ideas, brings us new ideas, 
•Ircngthens our consciousness of our social origin, and so reinforces our 
unity. Furthermore the practice of production and the critical analysis 
Hid synthesis we make of it allows us to innovate and to spread new 
production methods. 

I he internal battle rids us of vices and weaknesses inherited from the 
past, destroys false values, notions and conduct passed on from the 
i vploitative society, and brings us in touch with the values, notions and 

II induct of the new society. 

The fight against the colonialist and imperialist enemy frees territory 
uid men and women, and provides the preconditions for us to destroy the 
exploitative structures and establish people's power. 

These tasks are an integral part of the day-to-day activity of fighters in 
the Mozambique People’s Liberation Forces. 

Instruction, political study and production are constant at military 
buses. In the training of new recruits, political classes, meetings and 
political debates along with production are just as much a part of the 
i urriculum as military skills. So we are equipping the Fighter to become an 
udive and conscious agent of social change. 

Political study, meetings and debates are accompanied by criticism 
mul self-criticism, intended to stimulate the internal battle, to correct our 
working methods, to raise consciousness, and to pool our experience. 
I itcracy teaching for the Fighters and the raising of the standard of those 
who can read and write are part of the work schedule at all military bases. 

Production, though not the principal task, is essential for our army. 
Wc say it is not principal, since the army’s principal task is the physical 
destruction of the enemy. 

All FRELIMO bases and detachments cultivate their own fields as 
well as helping the peasants produce. Our insistence on productive activ¬ 
ity by the army has several motives. The army must make an effort to be 
self-sufficient and not overburden the population. Obviously it will be 
difficult for the army in our situation to be self-sufficient in foodstuffs, but 
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at least by producing it it cuts the burden on the population. 

As we have pointed out. collective production consolidates our con*« 
sciousness of our class origin and reinforces our ties of friendship. The 1 
soldier who is away from production may forget his worker origin. 1m I 
duty to serve the exploited masses, and may instead tend to behave like a 
petty armed despot and deploy his weapon to gain privileges for himscll 
or serve the exploiting strata. High regard for manual labour also reflects 
the ideas of the new society we have built, where, in contrast to the 
exploitative society, manual labour is not regarded as degrading and fit 
only for the ignorant. 

The army’s fields also serve as experimental plots where we can 
introduce new crops and farming techniques. The masses can come to 
them to learn the new technique in practice and observe its results. 

Higher military skills and the enrichment of the cadres’ know ledge are I 
a basic necessity in developing the armed struggle and finding an adequate I 
response to the new tactics and weaponry deployed by the enemy. 

Some think the best way to train cadres is to send them to some 
foreign academy. where they w ill spend long years following the teach* I 
ings of the masters and studying various military theories. Reactionary I 
forces among us tried to impose this approach. Such training divorced ■ 
from the concrete practice of struggle, not merely of the armed struggle I 
but more importantly of the political struggle itself and revolutionary I 
practice, seems wrong to us. In our case it would be liable to lead us into I 
dogmatism, a stereotyped attitude and mental servility to such and such 
a foreign experience. 

As we have stated, a fighter for us is not merely a man with complete j 
mastery of weapons and abstract military' arts. This would make him no i 
different from the colonial and Fascist fighter. 

The tasks we entrust to the army are politico-military, just as the ’ 
training is politico-military. Political training cannot be abstract and I 
bookish, but is effected through constant contact with the real struggle. J 

Our strategy and tactics, although deriving enormous benefit from the I 
theoretical and practical experience of other revolutionary struggles, are I 
more than anything else a product of our own struggle, of the particular 
military, economic, cultural and social conditions we encounter in our I 
country. 

For this reason the essential preparation of our cadres can be done 1 
only by ourselves. Within this framework we also accept the need to take I 
fighters temporarily out of the firing lines, for refresher courses at our | 
own bases, or even to send them on relatively short attachments in 
friendly revolutionary countries, where they can learn new techniques 
and broaden their theoretical and practical experience of these revolutions. 

Our training method thus appears as a system of permanent and 
progressive education, closely linked to the practical side of political 
struggle and armed combat, although it does entail short-term withdrawal 
from the firing lines for refresher courses and new skills. 
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The formation and expansion of our army comes within this broad 
lumework. It lends a fundamental dimension to relations between the 
iHinv and FRELIMO. or if you like between the military and the political. 

I'oliticu-Mllitary Militants 

I here are differing views on the relations between an army and a 
political organization, between soldiers and politicians. Broadly speak¬ 
ing bourgeois armies claim that they are apolitical or politically neutral, 
idlhough they are of course the main repressive force in the oppressor 
late and an assurance of the survival of the exploitation of the labour¬ 
ing masses. 

Phis bourgeois concept also found an echo among us. when in the 
I'#>7-69 period the group of new exploiters advocated a separation 
between ‘politicals’ and ‘military’, and imagined a FRELIMO comprising 
two groups, a political wing as leader and a military wing charged with 
lighting. Their intention was that the army should merely have the task of 
physically fighting the enemy, and they were against the production and 
•duly tasks. This group violently criticized political mobilization by 
lighters of the masses and demanded that political commissars should 
tefrain from holding public meetings and raising political issues. The 
group also insisted that political education in the army be dropped and 
that one should teach only obedience to the ‘politicals'. We regard these 
Ideas as profoundly wrong and reactionary. 

In our circumstances we cannot have any compartmentalization 
between one strictly political sector and another exclusively military 
lector. All tasks in the current phase have the effect of consolidating and 
. ularging the armed struggle. 

An artillery base cannot shell the enemy, if the population have not for 
weeks before carried the shells needed to supply the forces. The child 
who spies out enemy movements, the old man who fires on the invader 
*ith his ‘wait awhile’ hunting shotgun, are not soldiers but they fulfil 
essential combat tasks. And in turn it would be impossible to cultivate a 
held, put a school or hospital into operation, or establish a local commit- 
li c . if the enemy had not previously been destroyed, and the land and the 
men and women freed by armed combat. The teacher or nurse who wants 
to live without weapons will not survive long before being taken by the 
enemy, in the same way as a soldier isolated from the population is 
heading for disaster. 

To deny the army production, on the grounds that it interferes with 
lighting, retlects a narrow view of what fighting is and, above all. it denies 
the political and formative influence of production on the army. Our 
b.it tie is not merely one of firing off shots and killing enemy soldiers. The 
central aim of our fight is to change society. Society is based on productive 
activity and social relations of production. 

The army's participation in production, and its experience and example 
i it collective production, and of a new kind of social relations of produc- 
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tion. have a profound impact on the transformation of society and ment|> 
attitudes. And this educates the army into a new spirit. 

Production at the military bases is fundamental, as is participation by 
the army in the population's productive activity; such sharing strengthens 
good relations and unity between the mass of the people and their army! 

Opposition to study in the army reflects an ignorance of the realities of 
war. An army that does not study docs not improve its scientific and 
technical culture, is outpaced by the process of war, becomes incapable of 
absorbing experience and progressing, cannot spot and counter changed 
of strategy and tactics by the enemy, and cannot make the most of its 
weapons. 

The further notion that the army should be reserved for the ‘ignoranl 
w hile the 'knowledgeable'should devote themselves to policy and leader*) 
ship also reveals profoundly reactionary tendencies about the role of the 
army. It aims at establishing the ‘knowledgeable’ as a 'leadership' class 
with an exploitative role to take the place of the former exploiting classl 

Our army is a politico-military body comprising the most advancql 
forces in the masses. Within the army are to be found the most dvnamii 
and enlightened representatives of the masses, those who have willingly 
offered the supreme sacrifice for the liberation of the people and the 
country. 

The inevitably more organized and systematic way of life in the army 
allows for more intensive political work, accustoms the individual to 
collective work, teaches him collective values, frees him from obsolete 
loyalties based on tribe, language, religion and so on. 

Within a framework such as ours, a broad front without a vanguard 
party, the army is seen as the most dynamic and enlightened sector in the 
front, the sector that offers tried and tested cadres not merely for the 
tasks of battle, but for all the other tasks as well. The army, by virtue of its 
social origin and what it has learned, and of its willingness to serve the 
masses, is a basic instrument in our endeavour to transform sttcieiy. In 
this context, denying the army contact with the masses would be trying to 
isolate the army and annihilate it. Meanwhile, depriving the massesofthi 
mobilizing action of the army and the educative action of the political 
commissars would mean taking from the masses the ideological weapon 
of w hich the army is the main bearer in our current military situation. 

FRELIMO's fighter is a politico-military fighter; the FRF.1.IM0 
militant is a politico-military militant. 

Among us there are no politicians and soldiers, politicians and tech¬ 
nicians; to try for that would be to distort reality and above all cloud the 
meaning of struggle. 

Taking all these points together, we can assert that we are building n 
people’s army. Our army in the making warrants the name people’s army 
by virtue of its social origin and the political weapon it has, and of the 
trials in which it has been tempered. We began with a derisorilv small 
force. We had on 25 September 1964 about 250 fighters, equipped with 
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olil i epeater weapons, pistols and a few individual automatic weapons. In 

* nil province where the struggle was begun, and in the other provinces, 
jhc number of fighters varied between 15 and 25. 

In front of us the colonial army ranged some 40.000 men, equipped 
ft nil modern weapons, with air and naval forces, with a broad network of 
military bases and positions, easy communications, etc. 

I lowever, as we were armed with a correct line, from being weak and 
ImiI we changed into a powerful force that inflicts defeat after defeat 
on the Portuguese colonial troops, and the racist South African and 
Uliodesian troops. Our army now has at its disposal many, many thous- 
it"ib of fighters, moderately well equipped, already able to handle modem 
nilillcry weapons, able to attack and destroy strategic enemy bases, and 
wuh the ability to launch devastating and simultaneous offensives in 

♦ minus regions. Despite the fact that the Portuguese colonialists have 
In i night from Portugal more than 70.000 men. reinforced by puppets and 
neighbouring racist troops, these forces of aggression feel increasingly 
li .ill and unready to face the enormous fire of the people's liberation war. 

Our army is growing and shaping itself amid mass struggle, thanks to the 
Correct guidance of FRELIMO. Our army is becoming invincible because 
il is rooted in the mass of the people, united and led by FRELIMO. In ten 
\\ ars of fighting and as the fight has developed, a Mozambican people's 
iiimv has been forged, a servant of the people and the revolution, and an 
mined wing for the working masses and their organization. 


Materialization of Power 
sir m lures of People’s Power 

When we talk about liberated areas, we arc not only referring to the 
absence of a military and administrative presence, since even before the 
w ar such a presence was not to be found in every hamlet or village of our 
muntry. and furthermore, since the enemy presence does make itself felt 
In our areas, at least through its aircraft. 

The real meaning of a liberated area is an area which has been 
liberated from the structures of colonial capitalist and traditional feudal 
.Inmination. In other words administrative power is no longer exercised 
by colonial administrators or by traditional chiefs, and the forms, 
methods and content of power have been transformed. The population is 
. >i ganized openly and publicly and passes its day-to-day life in accordance 
with our guidance and our watchwords. 

In the liberated areas power belongs to the masses and is exercised 
.leinocratically at the various echelons. At the lowest echelon is the circle, 
which may cover anywhere from a dozen to some hundreds of people, 
according to the area's population density. Leading the circle is a 
kecretariat with a variable number of members, appointed by general 
i isemblies or general meetings of the circle. 
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A locality comprises several circles and is led by two bodies, a local! 
council and a local committee. The local council is formed by the heads nl 
the circle secretariats and by other members appointed by the circles. 1 Itc 
local council appoints the local committee which deals with dav-to-dayl 
management of the locality. 

The circle secretariats and local committees organize all the activities 
at local level. They encourage the formation of co-operatives, organize 
mutual help with farming, organize groups of porters for carrying 
materials, organize the local militia, the recruitment of young people to 
the army, supplies to schools, hospitals, children's creches, miliiar) 
bases, etc. It is also they, or the councils, who settle the various local 
disputes. The population census, marriage, birth and death registration 
are carried out by the committees and secretariats. 

At the next level to the locality is the district, likewise led by a counts 
and a committee headed by the district secretary. Sitting on the district 
council, in addition to those in charge of the local committees and other 
members appointed by the local councils, are the responsible officials in 
the various sectors of activity, such as education, health, production and 
trade, and the political commissariat. Also on the district committee arc 
members appointed by the council, along with the political commissar 
and the district officials responsible for education, health, production, 
trade, etc. 

At the top we find the province. The province is led by the provincial! 
council and the provincial committee, with the latter headed by the 
provincial secretary and an assistant. The provincial council comprise* 
the heads of the district committees, members appointed by the district 
and local councils, and the officials responsible for various sectors ot 
activity, the army, education, production and trade, health, political 
commissariat, etc. This is the highest institution in the province. 1h< 
provincial council appoints the members of the provincial committee 
which includes also the officials responsible for the various sectors O' 
activity, the provincial secretary and an assistant. 

The provincial secretary is appointed by the FRELIMO Central 
Committee and represents the organization in the province. He is the 
senior official in the province. His assistant is appointed by the Defence 
Department, is a member of the general staff, and is the senior persod 
responsible for the army at the provincial level. 

This structure is democratic since at all echelons the members are 
appointed democratically, which allows the exercise of people’s powefj 
through representatives chosen by the masses, from those brought up m 
mass struggle who have demonstrated their fidelity to the people'! 
interests. 

The introduction of these structures was made after an intense politi 
cal struggle which reflected antagonistic class interests in our midst 
There were individuals who were resolutely opposed to the installation <w 
people's power. 
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Some, purporting to be the defenders of a tradition trampled upon by 
•he colonizer, but in truth reflecting the interests of the feudal strata, 

I i posed the survival and resurrection of the chieftaincy, an anti- 
tic mocratic structure of a feudal kind that had degenerated under 
colonialism and virtually become the latter’s tool. 

It was the political work of raising mass consciousness, the reorganiza¬ 
tion of economic life on new foundations, and the appearance of people's 
•lined power in the army and militias that gradually undermined and 
isolated the feudal basis and created the appropriate conditions for its 
annihilation. 

Another trend reflected the interests of the strata with a capitalist 
In ill. the group of new exploiters. This trend proposed maintaining the 
colonial administrative structures, with the mere replacement of European 
«i\il servants by African civil servants, and eventually changing the titles 
n| the positions while retaining their anti-democratic and exploitative 

II intent. 

I he partisans of this group put forward as their main argument the 
tin ms that exploitation was only possible when it was carried out by the 
v\ lute against the Black and never by Black against Black. They argued 
lui titer that the question of power was secondary, and should be settled 
liter independence because in the current phase it brought the risk of 
, livuling us, given that there were different points of view on the matter. It 

is further said that their position truly corresponded to the interests of 
iIn masses, since it was advocated by civilians with political respon- 
il'ilities, all originating from the particular province, whereas the contrary 
iIn sis was espoused by soldiers, often from other provinces, who were 
ere king to impose a military dictatorship. 

This position was entrenched in Cabo Delgado Province, thanks to the 
support of Kavandame, provincial secretary and ringleader of the group, 
who established his supporters in positions of responsibility at various 
levels in the province. 

Here again, political mobilization of the masses was necessary, and 
in explanation of the new exploitation that was being introduced, in 
■ i dcr to bring the masses to rebel against the exploiting strata that were 
living to sidle into power. The fact that the new power brokers had 
•In .idy used their power to exploit the peasants, through private trade 
which exploited local difficulties and was playing the game of profit- 
.»ring, created conditions conducive to a mass revolt against the new 
exploiters. 

We say that after the sacrifices made and the blood that has been shed 
wi cannot permit new parasites to come and feed on our sweat and 
lAcrifice. Our weapons are not used to defend the interests of a handful, 
tnil of the majority. And it is on this principle that we are introducing and 
ilc lending our power, and the masses are making every sacrifice to defend 
this power that is genuinely theirs. 
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Economic Reorganization 

Under colonial domination, the rural mass was subject to a variety of 
forms of exploitation The monopoly companies occupied vast tracts ><l 
land cultivated by legions of forced labourers, recruited and supplied by 
the colonial administration. At the same time in the concession areas, Ah: 
companies forced the rural mass to cultivate annual quotas of certain 1 
crops, such as cotton, which the company later bought at starvation prktt»l 
that it enforced in collusion with the administration 

The colonial administration, on the pretext that the African mtN 
provide a labour input, as well as the - exorbitant - taxes already being 
paid, forced men and women to give months and months of unpaid work 
on the construction and repair of roads, in the cultivation of tiel«l> 
belonging to administrative personnel, etc. 

The small settlers likewise used African labour on land and in shop* 
and their homes. The chieftains, and the occasional prosperous African 
peasant who was on good terms with the administration, also had the us* 
of forced labour. 

With the launching of armed struggle, exploitation by the companies, 
the administration and the small settlers began to crumble with the 
withdrawal of an enemy military presence. The need to change the siting 
of villages and the disorganization of life that followed the early stages® 
the struggle brought a temporary halt to production. But the population 
led by FRELI MO quickly resumed production. Initially the basic atm 
to ensure the minimum for the subsistence of the population and the 
army. Mutual help was a matter of course. 

Once this target had been reached and thanks to the development of 
the armed struggle, conditions were ripe for an increase in farm produe 
tion, and the organization of crafts and an overall rearrangement of 
production. Agriculture was organized in various patterns: collective! 
fields which were an offshoot of the organization and were intended M>' 
supply schools and creches, hospitals and centres for the disabled, as well 
as the army; agricultural co-operatives in which the fruits of collective 
labour are shared out in proportion to the amount of work put in; ami 
individual fields, but farmed on the principle of mutual help and not! 
exploitation of another’s labour. 

Production has already begun to produce a substantial surplus, thanki 
to the consolidation of our areas and the efforts made to bring in new 
improved and more varied production techniques. The surplus is used Ux 
internal barter as well as for export to neighbouring countries, llw 
appearance of surplus production excited the greed of certain strata o !» 
capitalist inclination. They tried to introduce a private internal marketing 
network, based on unbridled profiteering that exploited the scriou 
shortage of certain essential items, such as cloth, soap, salt, etc. 

The same elements tried at the same time to recruit labourers for their 
fields, offering in exchange for a month's labour a few kilos of salt, or a 
few metres of cloth. This group was particularly powerful in Cabo Delgado 
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Province, where it was backed by the then provincial secretary, Lazaro 
l uvandame, who was himself deeply involved in these activities. 

I’o have a better chance of introducing a system of exploitation they 
sought to sabotage the co-operative movement and destroy the internal 
iiimI external trade network created by the organization. A struggle 
against this handful of new exploiters had to be unleashed to safeguard 
iIm interests of the people and the aims of the struggle. This lasted from 
Hu end of 1967 to the beginning of 1969. at which point these elements, 
totally isolated and unmasked and denounced by the masses, deserted. 

Production, once rid of the new exploiters, could make a noteworthy 
mdvunce. At the start we had to replace the crops intended for the colonial 
economy - cotton and oilseeds - with food crops; production had been 
luhject to the principles of the colonial order, that is it was intended to 
meet the interests exclusively of the colonial metropole. 

Current agricultural production is mainly of: four kinds of cereals, 
tluce of root crops, six of beans, eight of greenstuffs, nine of fruit. The 
(actor of finding markets in friendly countries has enabled us to restart 
production of oilseeds and we are now producing six types of these seeds 
tit our areas. 

FRELIMO has also made an effort to diversify agriculture. An example 
*,is the introduction and extension of vegetable production in Cabo 
I tclgado and Niassa. and the introduction of certain kinds of oilseeds in 
I etc and Niassa. A constant effort is made to improve farming techniques 
unri introduce new ones, such as the fertilization of ground with manure. 

It is noticeable how, in response to progress in agriculture achieved in 
the liberated areas, the enemy has resorted to all kinds of devices to 
•l< \t oy and sabotage our efforts. After incendiary and napalm shelling of 
our cultivated fields and granaries had failed, and after the enemy suf- 
lured severe casualties in attacks with troops brought in by helicopter, the 
• tie my began in April 1972 to use chemical warfare against our crops, 
with the help of the South African racists who supplied aircraft, pilots and 
i lu-micals for the purpose. 

Agriculture includes livestock breeding. The keeping of chickens has 
i riiome widespread. Pig-farming and goat-herding have been developed 
til C abo Delgado and Tete, and in the former province cattle-raising 
hould be noted. Bee-keeping has also made its appearance in all the 
provinces. 

Craft organization began in 1967. Extraction of salt from sea water 
It ns become an activity in several areas of Cabo Delgado. The manu- 
Incture of household utensils, pottery and basket-weaving has become 
general in all the provinces. And production of farm tools has been 
lu gun with the use of metal from enemy vehicles. Fishing and fish- 
. Irving has become common in coastal areas and where there arc pools 
iind rivers rich in fish. Wc have thus continually increased the volume 
iind amount of production, although it would be difficult now to give 
precise figures. 
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FRELIMO has further organized under its direct control an interiul 
trading network that enables the population to barter its surplus prodm 
tion without being exploited. Exports have also risen. Cabo Delgado h < 
in the past year exported more than 1,000 tons of various products. In th< 
near future the volume of exports will rise considerably, as external trail* 
has been reorganized for Niassa and Tete Provinces. Exports go towaub 
the purchase abroad of various manufactured goods, such as textile' 
shoes, washing materials, tools, household goods, etc. 

The organization monopolizes external trade. Cereals and foodstulb 
cannot be exported. The main exports are oilseeds, sesame, castor oil 
groundnuts, cashew nuts, and tobacco, wax. honey, hides, ivory, etc. 


The New Education Pattern 

When we took up arms to overthrow the old order, we felt the need to 
create a strong, healthy and prosperous new society in which men, frcr 
from all exploitation, would co-operate for the progress of all. 

In the course of our struggle, in the fierce battle we had towage again 1 * 
reactionary elements, we gained a very clear understanding of our f inn 
We felt particularly that the struggle to establish new structures was in 
danger of failing without the creation of a new mental outlook. This no* 
outlook would depend largely on the education we offered, especially to 
the new generation who would carry on the revolution. So in education •• 
political battle had to be launched which would distinguish it from 
traditional or colonial education and transform it into an instrument *>l 
revolution. 

By this we are trying to say that for us, education does not mean 
teaching reading and writing, and forming an elite group of 'doctors' a 
the service of themselves and the privileged strata. In other words, just a* 
it is possible to wage armed struggle without making a revolution, so it i* 
possible to teach without educating in a revolutionary mould. 

The FRELIMO leadership, in this context, laid down that the print! 
pal task of education, in teaching, textbooks and curriculum, is to instil in 
each of us the advanced, scientific, objective and collective ideology that 
will enable us to make progress in the revolutionary process. 

Education must give us a Mozambican personality which, in no w.n 
subservient but steeped in our own realities, will be able, in contact w ill* 
the outside world, to assimilate critically the ideas and experiences el 
other peoples and to pass on to them the fruit of our thought and practice. 

In view' of the burden of our society’s traditions, a particular effort W 
made to create a new attitude in women, to emancipate them in under 
standing and behaviour, and at the same time to instil in men a new 
attitude and outlook towards women. 

In short, it was a matter of making everyone feel the need to serve the 
people, to take a share in production, and to respect manual labour. t<> 
free initiative and develop a sense of responsibility. 

For the first time in our history, there are children. young people, who 
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itn growing up away from colonialism, away from static and dogmatic 
tiaditions. There is a generation, the first, which is being shaped in the 
In,mt of revolution. They are the nursery from which will come the choice 
plants ensuring the triumph of the revolution. 

Scientific study in our schools is therefore seen as closely linked to 
political study and the battle against the ideas, values and behaviour 
In longing to the enemy society. In the same way, study is closely tied in 
uni schools to practical production. 

We have now organized various kinds and levels of education. We 
I ■ a vc primary schooling, which covers four years. The number of children 
in school in the various provinces is well over 20,(XX). The number may 
m i m insignificant, but it should be pointed out that when FRELIMO was 
founded in 1962. the official - colonial - primary schools in Mozambique 
hiid fewer than 5,000 Black and mixed-race pupils. And in practically all 
• In places - more than 200 of them - where we have set up primary 
m (tools, there had not even been one. 

Secondary schooling has been reorganized so that in six years the 
'.indents can be prepared to enter any university faculty or higher educa¬ 
tion institute. In the 1974 school year, fifth-, sixth-, seventh- and eighth- 
\i .u classes will be in operation with an attendance of more than XX) 
students. It should also be noted in this context that when FRELIMO was 
(minded, there were scarcely 100 Black and mixed-race students in the 
ollicial grammar school system in the whole of Mozambique. 

We have, furthermore, in the Americo Boavida Hospital a nursing 
auxiliaries school, whose second course was formed at the end of 1973 
wIIh more than three dozen members. In the various hospital centres 
there arc also courses for first-aid workers and many hundreds of these 
1 1 live already been trained. In 1972 training courses began for primary 
icnchers. 

We have in socialist countries, and in others, more than 100 young 
people on higher or intermediate courses, and in the past two years we 
fill vc had back about a couple of dozen who have finished their higher 
•.indies and are to be found occupied in various tasks for the struggle. 

I lere again we should not omit a comparison with the situation obtain¬ 
ing before the foundation of FRELIMO. In the Portuguese universities in 
1962 there were fewer than a dozen Black Mozambican students. The 
i mire number of Black Mozambicans who obtained higher education 
diplomas under Portuguese colonialism was less than a dozen. 

If these meagre numbers showing colonialism's systematic obscurant- 
i'.m have seen a change in the enemy-occupied areas, this is entirely due 
in the pressure created by the launching of armed struggle for national 
liberation and the international community’s condemnation of Portugal’s 
obscurantist policy. 

The credit side of FRELIMO activity in the education field is already 
superior to that of Portuguese colonialism before the creation of our front 
and despite the enormous difficulties encountered, the shortage of 
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materials, the absence of cadres, the shellings and attacks against the 
schools. 

In the field of education too. our struggle is a liberating action, the 
decisive step towards the creation of a new culture at the service ol 
mankind, for the utilization of science for the benefit of the working 
masses. 


Social Welfare at the Serv ice of the Masses 

Social services for the masses, in the most essential forms of health can 
for mother and child, support for the war disabled and others, are a reccni 
phenomenon in our country and came into being as a direct consequent- 
of FRELIMO's political line. 

The starting-point for our action is the essential principle of serving 
the masses. And it is this principle that determines priorities and guide* 
the general pattern of our work. In the colonial area, the range •>( 
activities is subordinate to the twofold principle of serving the exploiting 
classes and permitting exploitation. 

Social welfare, and health in particular, comes into this perspective 
Illness and pain make man utterly docile in the face of the demands of thr 
exploitative society. Medical treatment and specialists and adequate care 
are not there for those who need them, but for those who can pay. The 
geographical location of health services in the country does not match the 
real needs of the masses, but only the prospects of profit. 

If we find more doctors and hospital beds, more specialists and 
laboratories, more nurses and analysts in the cities of Louremjo Marque* 
and Beira, and if the overwhelming majority of staff and services arc 
concentrated there, this only means that this is where the people with the 
money are. The unbridled advertising for greater consumption *•! 
pharmaceuticals, the duplication of effort in the production of a variety ol 
medicines that have the same ingredients and different packaging, and 
each more costly than the other, reveal capitalist profiteering over human 
health. 

We do not find health care in the plantations and the mines, in tlu- 
factories and the villages. The rural areas arc completely abandoned t<> 
tuberculosis, leprosy, malaria, to children dying of diarrhoea and mothers 
dying in labbur. Although there are no exact statistics, it is likely that 
infant mortality is higher than 600 per 1,000. Life expectancy for u 
Mozambican is scarcely more than 30 years. Creches and maternity 
clinics, convalescent homes for the industrially injured, social security, 
family subsidies are forgotten. Thousands of Mozambicans return each 
year, disabled in the mines of South Africa and condemned to a lifetmu 
of poverty and charity. Victims of industrial accidents in factories or on 
plantations arc simply left to their fate. 

Social and medical welfare for mother and child, and family subsidies 
are discouraged in regard to the African population with the deliberate 
aim of reducing our population growth. General Kaulza de Arriaga, one' 
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i>( lhe principal formulatorsof Portuguese colonial policy, had this to say 
Iti lessons he gave (to the Military High Command. I%6~67): 

F.ven if in the metropole the family subsidy has to be as large as possible to 
encourage a high birth rate, we cannot do the same thing for the blacks, or 
they too will have a high birth rate 

If there were 20 or 30 million blacks in Angola and Mozambique, we 
would have a very serious problem, so it is useful that these populations arc 
so small. 1 don’t know if this is the result of the export of these people to 
Brazil, but if so it is a good thing that such exports occurred. 

As for demography, the strong point in Portugal’s structure is the limited 
demographic potential of the black populations 

T his situation explains the deliberate colonial policy of neglecting the 
population. A recent event provides clear evidence of the neglect and 
unconcern of the colonial authorities for the population: the current 
outbreak of cholera in Mozambique, which has already affected neigh¬ 
bouring countries, originated in the areas occupied by the enemy, and 
tpicad out from Louren^o Marques, the colonial capital. 

I RELlMO’s political line puts welfare provision at the service of the 
masses. This means to us in the first place giving priority to preventive 
medicine for the masses, with the aim of removing the causes of the many 
rmlcmic diseases. We have carried out vaccination campaigns that had 
never existed before in our country. More than 200.CKK) people in our area 
have already been vaccinated against smallpox and hundreds of thousands 
Im\c been protected against cholera. We have created leprosaria to help 
Irpcrs in areas where there had never been any colonial action against this 
evil. There are constant public campaigns in favour of hygiene, so as to 
pi event a range of diseases. Entire regions that had never known a 
medical post or health care now enjoy such care. Mothers are being 
• ••light how to look after children, about cleanliness and dietary rules. 

()ur concern is to preserve and improve the immense capital resource 
represented by the health of the masses. So in the health field we have 
nehicved a genuine revolution, by establishing structures and laying down 
Mims and methods to serve the masses in a way that had never happened in 
mu country. 

Our success depends on the active and conscious participation of the 
broad masses: hence the importance of our health services following a 
. mrcct political line in mobilizing and organizing the masses in the fight 
Mgiiinst disease, by explaning what is to be done and why. and making 
i Item aware of their own interests. I n other words the fight against disease 
proceeds from the conscious commitment of the masses to this fight. 
Under the guidance of health services that function as a driving force. 

II we are to speak of the battle between two lines in the field of health 
Mild social welfare, this area reflects the practical experience of our 
people. That we have achieved greater successes than those of the colonial 
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health services, despite our material and technical difficulties, reflects tint I 
correctness of our principle: technical and material conditions, although v 
important, are secondary in relation to the essential, the political line. In 
the final analysis, that is what determines who benefits from the action; it 
better technical and material conditions are put at the service of exploit.! 
tion. this docs nothing to benefit the masses. 

The sole explanation for our success is that our hospital belongs to tin 
people and serves them, and this is a fruit of the revolution. We haw 
categorized the hospital as a centre where our political line of serv ing tin 
masses is put into effect, a centre in which we put into material action Om 
principle that the revolution frees the people. Our hospital is a centre <>l 
national unity, a centre of class unity, a centre of revolutionary ami 
organizational propaganda, a combat detachment. 

Production is linked to hospital work, not only to provide the necessaid 
foods, but also to encourage the convalescents to feel reintegrated inm 
useful activity, and to strengthen the ties of unity and collaboration 
between hospital staff and patients. 

Our hospitals are also centres for political and educational training 
Hospital staff act as a political and educational propaganda team with 
patients on the wards and with out-patients. 

Our line is reflected in the same way in creches and in the centres lor 
aid to the disabled. Our aim in regard to children is to integrate them from 
the earliest age into the life-style and the values that form part ol the new 
society under construction. Our creches use organized games and songv, 
and the guidance and discipline they instil, to encourage in children « 
spirit of initiative and responsibility, a collective sense, love for old 
another, appreciation of manual work and study, a hatred of exploited 
tion. We are also building in them an attitude free of any superstition anil 
a belief in the equality of the sexes. So our children have given themsclved 
the name of ‘continuers' of the revolution. 

The centres for assistance to war disabled and others were designed i|i 
such a way as to reintegrate these sufferers in activity consistent with eucli 
one’s potential and to avoid anyone feeling incapacitated, useless Oi 
invalided. There arc no invalids in the revolution, since there is alwajffl 
some contribution one can make to the common cause. These centred 
offer education, literacy instruction, and general training 

Production is organized there too. Large kitchen-gardens, for cxampld 
are prepared and worked by the disabled themselves, who rediscover® 
feeling of usefulness in their existence, and lose any complex of being • 
dead weight or burden on society. Tailoring, cobbling and other crafts art 
made available to the disabled who can thus integrate themselves into the 
general process of socially useful work. 

Certainly there is a lot more we must do in various fields. We do m i 
have enough material, our personnel arc not yet up to scratch, and suffid 
it to say that we do not yet have a single doctor in our liberated arced 
These difficulties are aggravated by the enemy's criminal actions, it 
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mI lacks and sadistic shelling of hospitals and creches. But our work goes 
imi .md precisely because of its success, provokes great venom on the part 
nl the colonialists. 

A new people’s order is gradually being introduced, with the founda¬ 
tions of an apparatus of power that will express the new relation offerees 
III our country. one which is favourable to the labouring masses. Society is 
thereby being transformed into a new society in which man is in harmony 
(nth himself and with nature. 

The process of change that is occurring in our country is essentially the 
liulcomc of our people’s struggles, but also receives a significant con- 
li ihution through the combat and solidarity of all other peoples. 


I lie Mozambican Revolution in the World Revolutionary Process 

I lu Mozambican people's struggle at its current stage has three aspects. 
Ii is an anti-colonial struggle aimed at destroying the colonial-Fascist 
Hate; an anti-imperialist struggle aimed at destroying the control by 
multinational companies and ending imperialism’s use of our country as a 
hunching pad for aggression against progressive African regimes and 
|uotection of the bastions of racism and Fascism; finally it is a struggle 
turned at destroying the system of exploitation of man by man and 
n placing it with a new social order at the service of the labouring masses 
ul the people. 

These varying aspects of our struggle are a real factor in our day-to¬ 
il. iv fighting: the enemy troops we are fighting arc armed by the imperialist 
powers, notably the United States. Federal Germany, France and the 
i luted Kingdom. We face, in addition to the Portuguese colonial army, 
i lie armed forces of Rhodesia and South Africa which are equipped by the 
nunc powers. An clement of the Portuguese troops, notably the air force 
mid the senior officers, are trained or retrained in the United States and 
I uleral Germany, and they attend courses given by American. British 
mid French officers, who are specialists in colonial wars of aggression. 
Military ‘advisers’ from these powers take part, albeit unofficially, in the 
l>lnnning of operations and sometimes even control their implementa- 
ilon. The colonial war of aggression is financed by the economic activity 
nl the large-scale companies that exploit our people and plunder their 
wealth. 

In the liberated areas of our country, the colonial-Fascist state has 
been ousted, and with it has gone the companies’ control. People's power 
It being built in the free areas. 

The fight against colonialism. Fascism and imperialism and against 
i iploitation of man is the fight of all mankind for a new social order, 
peace and brotherhood between peoples. FRELIMO has always believed 
l lull our struggle forms an integral part of the general struggle of peoples 
lor a new world, free of all forms of exploitation and oppression, free of 
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war. FRELIMO’s external activity in accordance with our situation « 1 
part of our overall political line and reflects the reality of our fight. 

Accordingly, FREL-IMO’s external policy is aimed at isolating the || 
enemy and strengthening international solidarity with our people. 

Portuguese colonial-Fascism is seen today as one of the most dcgcncrH 
ate and despised forms of exploitation of man. Its obscurantism, terrornifl 
practices, and systematic recourse to the most sadistic of crimes and even | 
to genocide have horrified all mankind. 

Even the governments allied to Portugal are forced by public opinion i 
to condemn Portuguese colonialism: witness the unanimous vote in tlir 
United Nations Security Council on Resolution 322 (1972) on 2S 
November 1972. This resolution, after condemning colonial aggrcssiottH 
demands that Portugal enter into negotiations with the liberation 
movements, implicitly recognized as their people’s representatives, on 
the basis of recognition of the right to self-determination and immediate 
independence. 

The December 1972 massacre in Wiriyamu and neighbouring villagetl] 
has obliged even the Vatican to abandon its customary policy of silenofl f 
on the colonial war. and has led many member governments of NATO H 
call for an international inquiry. The political disgrace inflicted on Prime 
Minister Caetano in London when about half the British Parliament 
accused him of murder is clear evidence of the isolation of the Pot t ugucs#'jjl 
regime. 

The Lisbon regime is making a frantic effort to avoid its inevitable 
isolation by playing on the atmosphere of detente in Europe, and notably 
the European Security Conference, by relying on its submissiveness to 
the logistic needs of American imperialism for the Azores base, and by | 
taking advantage of its own accomplices in the multinational companies 
and some member governments of the EEC. 

One of the central tasks of international solidarity w ith our people is to 
neutralize colonialist attempts to break out of the isolation facing Lisbon® 
It is essential to broaden the international movement against coloniaUjt 
use of NATO. The facts provide ample testimony that maintenance oflh* I 
colonial war is closely tied to the military, financial and technical assistant*?I 
of NATO in general, and of the United States, Federal Germany. France I 
and Britain in particular. 

An end to foreign economic activity in our country is an urgent nece*® 
sity: all wars arc fought with the support of the economic machine. Ihc 
imperialist circles that argue that these activities are of benefit to oui 
people, or have no direct bearing on the war. are showing utter disregard 
for our people's views as expressed by their legitimate representatives, and 
are revealing their own duplicity. During the Second World War. the allied I 
powers always gave as one of the main targets of their attacks the enemy I 
economic centres, including those in territory occupied by the Nazis Many 
governments, like that of France, took penal measures against national I 
enterprises that carried on their economic activity during the occupation,® 
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Of particular significance is the giant Cabora Bassa project, financed 
ami under construction by American. British. West German, French and 
•iher finance houses and companies. One should again note that dams 
IS lire significant targets during the Second World War. 

T he excuse that economic relations with colonialist Portugal are neces- 
«.u v does not stand up to any examination. Since the underdeveloped Arab 
Jnuntries have decided to halt supplies of petrol to Portugal as a mark of 
"hilarity with Africa, since the underdeveloped African countries have 
managed to break their economic ties with Portugal, it is impossible to 
believe that the developed industrialized countries depend for their ad- 
i nice on trade with colonialist. Fascist, underdeveloped Portugal. 

FRELIMO's external policy, as well as seeking the isolation of the 
enemy and the strengthening of the solidarity movement with our people. 
I« an expression of our fundamental principle of internationalism. Our 
pxtcrnal policy, therefore, seeks to express our own people’s feelings of 
"lidarity, brotherhood and friendship towards the fight of all peoples 
H'liinst colonialism and imperialism, against exploitation, and in favour 
>1 the building of a new society based on social justice, democracy, 
•ingress and peace. 

The defence of a wider unity and broader front at each stage of the 
11 'volutionary process is a constant factor in our internal policy as well as 
" mg one of the basic principles of our external policy. We believe that 
alien it is a question of people’s fundamental interests in their fight 
igainst colonialism and imperialism and for the revolution, there must be 
In contradictions dividing the revolutionary forces. It is inevitable that 
ontradictions will arise and they arc a necessary part of progress in 
[evolutionary thinking and practice. But their correct resolution must 
ilways take into account that our basic aim is victory for the people’s 
nterests, and this is inseparable from our unity. 

In view of the character and objective of our tight, our natural allies 
no essentially: the national liberation movements, and in these there 
oust naturally be included countries recently liberated, especially in 
Africa; socialist countries; the labouring masses, especially the working 
lass; and the progressive anti-colonialist and anti-Fascist forces in the 
opitalist countries. 

A logical corollary of the struggle is the close alliance with the brother 
» oples of Angola, and Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde, who under the 
i .tdcrship respectively of the People’s Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) and the African Party for the Independence of Guine 
md Cape Verde (PAIGC), along with us. take up arms to fight the same 
inemy. 

The recent proclamation of the Republic of Guinea-Bissau, which 
REL1MO hails as a victory for the peoples struggling against Portuguese 
nlonialism, has given a powerful boost to the diplomatic isolation of the 
ivbon regime and has helped to reveal the aggressive nature of the 
'ortuguese colonialists. 
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We give total solidarity and support to the nationalist forces who in 
Rhodesia. South Africa and Namibia are fighting against the SalisbufjB 
and Pretoria regimes. The national liberation struggle of the souther^ 
African peoples has direct and immediate impact on our own tight, ami 
explains the close ties between us. The current intensification of the 
armed struggle for national liberation in Rhodesia, thanks to the success** 
achieved in the search for unity, will force the racist aggressors in the 
Salisbury regime to diminish their effective support to the Portuguese 
colonial war. The expansion of the fighting will create better condition#! 
for our own people’s struggle. 

Development, under ANC leadership, of the challenge and mobiliza¬ 
tion of the people in South Africa is gradually creating conditions h# 
higher forms of struggle at the very heart of the racist empire. In llm 
context too. the legitimate armed fight by the Namibian people united 
SWAPO's leadership against racist annexation and for national liberatiojB 
has diminished the Pretoria regime’s aggressive capabilities and presented 
more favourable conditions for our peoples’ struggle and victory. 

The heroic and magnificent fight by the peoples of Indochina, and theirt 
victory over the bloodiest and most brutal aggressor of our age. Amenc* 
imperialism, has not only won our deepest solidarity, but has also pro*! 
vided constant stimulus and inspiration to our own struggle. 

The fight of the Palestinian people for their national rights, the libentw 
tion struggle of the Arab, Latin American and Asian peoples, as ait 
integral part of the broad movement of peoples for national liberatjfl. 
provide powerful support and stimulus tor our own tight. 

The anti-colonialist African countries are fundamental allies in our 
fight. Many of them, such as Tanzania, Zambia. Congo. Guinea. Zaire 
and Senegal, have made great sacrifices to support us. Their blood was 
often shed during the barbaric attacks carried out by the coloniahstjH 
Africa's fight to recover its national resources, for economic and sociljfl 
development and for democratic freedoms, is also a considerable spur to 
favourable conditions for our fight. Action by the African countries, tuul 
by the OAU in particular, has been crucial in isolating Portuguese 
colonialism and strengthening international solidarity with our siruggM 
It should be noted that OAU mobilization has encouraged the Afro 
Asian and non-aligned countries to take our side more decisively The 1 
outcome of the recent Algiers summits, of the non-aligned and of tb 
Arab countries, reflects this. 

The anti-colonial, anti-Fascist and anti-racist cause wins support frotn 
all sane forces of mankind. Our experience has shown that it is possiblelu 
establish a broad front throughout the peoples of the world for tin 
isolation of Portuguese colonialism. Within countries committed I" 
NATO, which support the colonial war economically and militaril* 
action from the people can make governments dissociate themseWt 
from Portuguese colonialism, as has been shown by the positions taken ty 
the governments of Holland. Denmark and Norway. The recent stan<l 
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nkcn by the people in Italy and Belgium, among others, has had a 
msitive effect on the governments. Other governments, such as those in 
Iwcden and Finland, which traditionally had good relations with Portugal, 
in! now, thanks to the people’s sentiment, committing themselves to 
upport our cause. 

Progress by the representative movements of the European labouring 
M isses, development in the trends that strive for unity of the progressive 
iMi'cs within capitalist society, are tending to weaken imperialism and so 
iintribute to our common success. 

Of particular importance to us is the development of the anti-war 
Movement in Portugal. Increasingly heavy casualties for the colonial 
mops, the astronomic rise in the cost of living due to the war, along with 
umpaigns by the Portuguese democratic forces, have led to increasing 
• utsciousness on the part of the broad masses. The labouring masses and 
In* working class who bear the main brunt of the war in lives, taxes and 
nusening living standards, and students and intellectual circles, have 
iliiycd a relevant part in this. We must emphasize that the Portuguese 
ommunist Party and other progressive and democratic forces have been 
i ncial to this process. We find today that all social strata and non-Fascist 
••dors are committed to struggling against the colonial war. as was shown 
m the anti-war manifesto approved by the Congress of Portuguese 
k’niocrats at Aveiro in 1973. 

We record with satisfaction the widespread movement of deserters 
mil resisters which is reaching a quarter of the rate of annual recruitment. 
I'TC it should be noted that according to the figures of the colonial- 
nscist army, the number of deserters and resisters since the start of the 
i ilonial war has already exceeded 250,000. 

It was within this framework of growing Portuguese anti-colonialist 
Hilitical consciousness that we saw in 1970 a critical new phase in the fight 
ipiiinst the colonial war: democratic organizations, such as the ARA and 
In Revolutionary Brigades, as part of their strategy for anti-Fascist 
liuggle chose the colonial war machine as a target for their armed 
macks. The new phase was hailed by us as the opening of a fourth front 
Iguinst the colonial-Fascist regime. The success won on this fourth front 
ini only encouraged and supported our people in their struggle and 
It monstrated the friendship of the Portuguese people, but in turn activ- 
lled the movement among the Portuguese people against the colonial 
< ir and encouraged new elements to campaign. The Democrats’Congress 
n Aveiro before the Fascist elections and the demonstrations held by the 
tinted democratic opposition during the electoral campaign, revealed the 
m .idth of the Portuguese anti-colonialist movement and militated in 
Mvour of fraternal friendship and solidarity between our peoples. 

In the socialist countries, where, with the example of the great October 
mcialist Revolution, the system of exploitation of man by man has been 
iverthrown, the masses in power are building a new society and are 
Publishing a liberated area of our planet, a strategic rear-base for our 
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fight. The wealth of theoretical and practical experience they acquired m 
the fight for liberation from the old society and to build the new, is tm 
inexhaustible source of inspiration for all of us. The moral, political,! 
diplomatic and material support granted to our struggle is an import*® 
ingredient of the successes we have achieved. Those countries are out 
natural allies throughout the entire process of revolution, since Ihaf 
objective is to build a new society free of any human alienation. Thcll' 
existence provides the crucial external objective factor for the current 
triumph of our people’s democratic revolution. 

From 1971 to date, there has been an extraordinary strengthening"' 
the ties of friendship and solidarity between us. and of the exemplan 
fraternal support afforded by the socialist countries to our cause. 
have established direct relations between FRF.LIMO and the parin* 
leading the German Democratic Republic. Bulgaria. China, the People® 
Democratic Republic of Korea, Yugoslavia. Romania, the Soviet Unu*i 
and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, and this has been a profound 
inducement to a deeper knowledge of our mutual experience, to a belt, i 
understanding of our needs and situation, with the consequence of own 
appropriate material aid. 

Anti-imperialist world forces are tending to be strengthened h 
progress in the socialist countries, at home and abroad, by the ending nf; 
the atmosphere of cold war and hysterical anti-Communism the imped* l 
ists tried to impose, by a break in the isolation of the German Democraiu 
Republic and of China, by the Vietnam victory and the start of a dialogm 
towards the reunification of Korea. 

The anti-imperialist fight is inseparable from the fight for a just aiut 
lasting peace. As our own experience shows, the colonial war docs not 
reflect any antagonism between our people and the Portuguese people 
The cause of the war lies in imperialism, in colonialism and in the systi <n 
of exploitation. The struggle against imperialism is a vital contribution IQ 
the cause of peace, just as the struggle for peace and the mobilization *4 
all mankind against the causes of wars of aggression is a vital contribution 
to the anti-imperialist fight. The fight for a just and lasting peace through 
fraternal relations between peoples is a constant basis for FRELIMO'* 
external policy. 

FRELIMO therefore hails and supports the efforts for detente hi 
Europe, and for the transformation of the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, to which we are directly linked, into zones of peace. 


Prospects 

The heavy defeats suffered by the colonialist armed forces, combined 
with the increasing international isolation of Portugal and growj*| 
opposition to the war from sane elements of the Portuguese people, hav# 
led the colonialists to make certain concessions of a kind intended ll 
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In five public opinion and maintain the essence of control. In this 
liuuicwork there is the so-called autonomous status about which the 
Portuguese Fascist government makes so much noise. 

< )vcr the past 20 years, Mozambique has been successively colony, 
on seas province and state. The change of name, reflecting a purported 
. hiiiige in status, has meant no change in the content, form and method 
other of the colonial administration or of the system of exploitation it 
[h meets. 

Ihe better to fool public opinion and sustain (he illusions of certain 
to Ics. Marcelo Caetano. while making the most solemn declarations on 
lltr unity and integrity of the ‘metropole’ and the colonies, allows others 
it his underlings to spread the idea that autonomy is a first step to 
independence. 

So in Mozambique we see certain elements connected with the large 
I'mtuguese monopolies setting up a private army and puppet political 
iMgunizations aimed at ‘struggling' for independence and fighting the 
Communist threat' posed by FREL1MO. The same circles, along with 
Mime strata of the European population, nurse illusions as to the viability 
■ I i White independence on Rhodesian lines, with the eventual use of 
Mime African puppets to put a gloss on the manoeuvre. 

Marcelo Caetano seeks to prolong the death-throes of his regime by 
I'Uving on the ultra-colonialists who are nostalgic for empire and bene- 
ln i.tries of the most blatant forms of exploitation, and on the ultra-racists 
aIio want to form a White empire in a southern Africa dependent on 
monopoly capitalism. 

Hut the existing reality is stronger than all the illusions and hopes of 
Ihe exploitative forces. FREL1MO is an increasingly powerful political 
onl military force. In provinces where armed struggle has not yet been 
l ninched, FRELIMO’s presence is strong and the waves of thousands of 
MfCSts that have been taking place attest to this presence. 

In the areas of armed struggle, the Portuguese army has suffered such 
li -.istrous defeats that Portugal’s racist allies are expressing increasing 
«l,urn and concern; this leads Marcelo Caetano to accuse them in public 
id inexperience and of ‘playing the enemy's game'. 

Seventy thousand Portuguese soldiers, plus another twenty or thirty 
Ihousand puppet soldiers, equipped and financed by the NATO countries 
rihI supported by the air and land forces of South Africa and Rhodesia. 
|h' so incapable of preventing the spread of the war. and their own 
Aithdrawal from increasingly large areas, that the Portuguese leadership 
i' obliged to consider raising conscription to six years. 

I he expansion of the struggle to Tete and Manica e Sofala Provinces 
Nun touched the enemy’s most sensitive economic and strategic inter- 
i .Is, and made him mobilize enormous forces to protect these places, 
with the result that the garrison has been withdrawn from new sectors 
•ml the colonial army is decisively weakened. The strategic hope the 
rnemy has in air-power has been shown to be entirely vain. In fact, the 
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essential is control of the land. which is where the men and the resource* 
are found. 

FRELIMO’s line and action, which express the objective interests«( 
OUT people and of our labouring masses, have through the practiaH 
process of fighting led to a deepening of the content of our struggle. From 
the moment this deepening process struck the roots of domination, tin- 
system of exploitation of man and the institutions that maintain tin 
system, our struggle was transformed into revolution. 

This revolution is democratic and national, because it aims at (li« 
liberation of the country from all forms of foreign domination, (hr 
elimination of the obsolete forces of feudal domination inherited from 
the past, and the effective winning of democratic freedoms by the massed 
It is a people’s revolution too, since it proposes to install a new social 
order based on the objective interests of the labouring masses, whetH 
power belongs to them and is exercised by them in all sectors of society 
This process is taking shape day by day in the liberated areas through thr 
institutions established, through social relations of production, through 
the new life that is being created. 

Ft is this new life responsive to our people s aspirations that makes n 
possible for the broad masses to grasp the idea of revolution. The rcvoluJ 
tionary concept taken up by the masses becomes an invincible material 
force that destroys the colonial-Fascist army and the bases of the system 
of exploitation of our country, and this force will destroy any ruwl 
aggression that may perchance occur. 

Our just war of liberation completes ten years in 1974. Perhaps tin 
accomplices that Portuguese colonialism has, or even open aggresskd 
from imperialism, will further prolong the conflict. But our victory n 
inevitable, and as our President Mondlanc declared shortly before he 
assassinated, it does not really matter if we take 20 or 30 years to win tin 
victory: what matters is complete independence for the country ami 
victory for the people’s interests. For us the choice is not between dying M 
battle or living under domination. Death is inevitable for man The real 
choice is between living and fighting for victory or lying down under 
exploitation, domination and oppression. The reality we arc experiencing 
shows that victory is possible, that victory is becoming a fact. 
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3. Make Beira the Starting- 
Point for an Organizational 
Offensive* 


I he Process of Infiltration 

I n>m the period of the Transitional Government. Sofala and the city of 
Kara particularly have been the centre for agents of opposition, faithful 
n'presentatives and spiritual sons of colonialism. When we arrived in 
Meira. soon after the signing of the Lusaka Agreement, we were met by 

( orisons of the administrators, godmothers of the National Feminine 
lovement, members of ANP. agents of P1DE. They were the ones who 
teceived FRELIMOherein Beira. They offered cars, houses, they set up 
l hi lies and also set up a 'nice girl’ for the FRF.L.IMO commanders. 

AH this to curry favour with FRELIMO. One had to accommodate the 
i ommanders, ‘poor things’, who had been living in the bush, shower them 
with invitations, dinners, fine cars, lodge them in the best hotels, take 
them on the promenade. 

That's how they took the lead and prepared the ground to manage the 
process in Mozambique. They were preparing conditions to manage the 

r ilitical option of the government of the People's Republic of Mozam- 
que. Beira was a city of racial discrimination, but when they received 
the FRELIMO commanders they all presented themselves as genuine 
Mozambicans and consistent opponents of racism. They were the mentors 
o| racism who offered their daughters to drive the FRELIMO com¬ 
manders. seeking in this way to show just how far their anti-racism had 
leached. 

The ‘pretty girl' with a soft voice . . . like the buzzing of a bee in one’s 
eat ... the voice modulated to talk to the commander who was used to 
the sound of cannon, napalm bombs, bazookas and shelling. A beautiful 
voice asking the commander what he liked to drink, what music he 
«anted to hear. And the commander said: ‘All the music.’ As he didn't 
i now any music, he had to say that he liked all music. And the lass played 
all the music. . . . 

Next day when the population say: ‘That one was PIDE'. the com¬ 
mander replies: No. you don't know. I’m the one who knows.' Then the 

* I his speech was delivered in Beira on 11 January 1980. 
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population wonder: ‘You weren't here; I know him. he killed my cousin 
he tortured my husband, he arrested my brother, he raped my daughtci 
as a FIDE agent.’ 

That’s Beira. And if we don’t keep a wary eye on all aspects of Beiru 
we shall be aiming with our eyes shut and hit our friends. 

Let us make a brief analysis. 

The Dynamizing Groups began under the Transitional Government 
They have great merit. But they found many difficulties in Beir.t 
particularly because of the racism that was displayed in the hotels, in tin 
buses, in the restaurants, in the boarding houses, on the beaches 
everywhere. 

The population saw their own initiative totally destroyed. Then 
resistance, their capacity for organization in strength were also destroyed 
There was a lack of awareness of the situation, an inability to analyse tli 
Beira phenomena and to find the right answers. So we had manifestation* 
of populism, ultra-leftism, liberalism and indiscipline. For them this wa 
freedom demonstrated in violent language, disorganization, failure in 
punctuality, failure of planning, failure to define tasks clearly. And then 
the enemy took advantage. The enemy moved in. 

Beira was a centre for the training of criminals. Jardim's agents 
humiliated the population, brutalized the population, abused women 
That was a particular speciality of the GEs. 

We Have Not Yet Removed Them But We Shall Be Unrelenting 

When we proclaimed independence, there was a flight by the settlers 
Then these former enemy agents infiltrated government structures, 
enterprises, factories, infiltrated everywhere and took the reins. And up 
till now we have not removed them. They have been identified, they live 
among us. 

With the precipitate departure of the settlers, the enemy agents occu¬ 
pied major responsibilities in the FREL1MO structures, in the Dynamiz¬ 
ing Groups. Some of those who the day before had been murderers of tin- 
people managed to become our administrators. How can they be good 
administrators for FRELIMO? 

So there is money being stolen from the co-operatives, from the 
People’s Shops. And when we ask: ‘Where are those 400.000 escudos you 
stole?’, the reply comes: ‘I’ve already spent them, go ahead and criticize 
me.’ He stole the state's money, he stole the people's money which 
could have used to build roads, schools, maternity centres and hospitals, 
and he wants us to criticize him. But when all's said and done, he never 
stole the settlers' money. 

When we proclaimed independence we handed out responsibilities, 
but we did not hand out the responsibility of stealing. If an administrator, 
or a Dynamizing Group secretary, or a factory manager, or the memben 
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• if an administrative commission steal, then they are not representatives 
iif our power. A crime committed by a police inspector is never dis- 
lovcrcd, because he’s the one who appoints the investigation team. He 

• •rders the dossier to be filed away and so the crimes, abuses, rapes, 
ideological, physical and moral attacks go on. 

We all know the story of the animals meeting to choose their chief. 
I hey chose the leopard who began to use a big chair and to dress in 
> lollies. At night the chief, with his court, went out to hunt other animals, 
i datives of the victims came to complain to the chief, who would always 
answer: ‘Did you notice the characteristics of the animal that ate your 
i hild?’ The complainant would retort: 'The only characteristic we saw 
Mas that the animal has a tail.' But the chief had his tail inside his trousers 
and remained seated all the time. So it was impossible to identify him. 

We see this in Beira. The former PIDEs, ANPs. Commandos, GEs, 
by occupying positions of responsibility, installed injustice in Beira and 
that created confusion among the population. They used our power to 
tucak violence on the people. Since they are used to corruption, they 
i annot live in our way, cannot behave as we do. And it’s what we are 
•rung in the country, and most commonly in Beira. 

Our school is the greenhouse of the new mentality, but there are 
pat asites there too. And when there are shapers, there are also mis- 
•hapers of the new mentality. The teachers themselves, distorting the 
essential aims of education, encourage corruption, and feed the 
indiscipline of the pupils in regard to their parents. The girl student, 
w ho knows the teacher well and agrees to go dancing with him. will be 
given high marks without studying. Meanwhile another one. who 
studies but does not agree to play the teacher's tune, has low marks. We 
witnessed this in Beira in 1976. We had to take a series of steps then 
against those corrupt teachers. Former F'RELl MO deserters, traitors to 
(lie people’s cause, had set themselves up in this city’s secondary 
schools. 

Along with them were potential enemy agents, insulting the People's 
Ucpublic of Mozambique, running down state policy, slandering its 
l> uders. and describing the Mozambican people as incapable. We shall 
he relentless with them. We overthrew colonialism. If their bosses did 
not win, how much less will these last-minute agents? All they are left 
with is a mania for imitation. They think they are civilized, know¬ 
ledgeable about society, but all they can do is to copy the settlers’ 
mannerisms. 

We know the story of the monkey who saw his owner shaving with a 
razor. The monkey thought that was fine. So he prepared a long razor, 
found a mirror and you know what he did? He cut his throat and died, 
hecause he thought that was how to shave. These degenerates are like 
ilnit monkey. And that is the situation in Beira. 
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Criminals Trained in Rhodesia 

We applied sanctions in 1976 against Rhodesia and a wave of violence,® 
criminality, disrespect, panic and general disorder was set off in the city »*l 
Beira. The former criminals found a place in Rhodesia and went ovc|H 
there. They found what they had been looking for during the Transitional I 
Government. We wanted to re-educate them by sending them to Niassa,! 
as we are generous and respect human life. Although they were criminals | 
we did not kill them. We arrested them and sent them to re-educatim 
camps. They ran away to the land of their uncle. Ian Smith. 

Why uncle? Because he is cousin to the settlers who were here. Those J 
settlers went but the uncle remained. So they ran away from the te-4 
education camps and went to Rhodesia. Many of them are from Sofal.i 
Manica and Tete. where the colonial war was most active and wher|B 
repression created most criminals. We cannot forget the massacre* >•! 
Inhaminga. Wiriyamu, Joao and Mucumbura. Who were the author™ 
Was it only the Portuguese troops? No.it was the Commandos as well and 
these Mozambican GEs. 

I was talking about Mozambicans, White and Black, who were in the | 
colonial army and who in the Transitional Government were found with | 
skulls as ashtrays. They were found with flasks of alcohol holding human 
ears. They are madmen who live by slaughter. Some are in the 
administration, in enterprises, in schools, as agitators. They are the one*! 
who are constantly putting the wind up the population by saying! 
‘Something's going to happen . . Beira is going to be shelled . . there! 
were aircraft over last night . . . you hear shooting at night.'They are the 
former PIDEs. native police, chiefs. GEs, Commandos and Flcchas who 
sow panic among the population. 

The godmothers of the National Feminine Movement are also involved, 
the ones whose only part was in learning to make embroidery and cakes 
and who cooked only when there were ANP celebrations. That's why wc 
say the proof of the pudding is in the eating. This kind is here in Beira,! 
alienated and petty assimilated individuals who still regard the popula-*i 
tion as natives and look down on them. 

So they went to Rhodesia to continue this sort of life. They werr 
trained andlssued with weapons - grenades, mortars, mines and rounds-^ 
to come hunting in Mozambique. And so we find that Beira is the scene ol 
the shooting, that grenades are lobbed into public places, that economfl 
targets, fuel depots and roads are attacked, with loss of human life and 
material damage. 


Who Commits These Crimes? 

Who are the perpetrators of these crimes? They live and talk with the 
population. They use tribalism as their social base. They use regionalism, 
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liimily connection, local affiliation and often racism by attacking the 
white skin to provoke a state of panic. We are against racism but the 
struggle against racism needs daily practice, needs to be experienced by 
everyone. It is not enough to say that one is against racism. If we were 
i in ists we should have no justification in condemning the South Africans. 

l'ribalists and racists serve international imperialism; imperialism has 
no colour. Its colour is exploitation, it is oppression, its colour is the 
mvissination and massacre of populations. 

They do not even serve their own interests, these simple tools and 
pawns of imperialism. They were the ones who brought the Rhodesians 
io shell Dondo, Nhangau and the FPLM barracks. And it is among them 
ih.it we find widespread indiscipline and sloth. These are characteristics 
>'l the enemy and not of the Mozambican people. Ificy come to the 
People's Republic of Mozambique, a country bom in the people’s blood 
iind sacrifice, and they want to set up their base for disorder in Beira, a 
* itv liberated by us with our blood and sweat, a city liberated by our 
sacrifice and determination, by our courage and heroism. We shall be 
tclcntless against them. 

The terrorist actions in the city of Beira are backed by acts of economic 
sabotage and deliberate disorganization in industry. Sabotage of the 
Inhaminga quarry, for example, has a highly damaging effect on the 
l'induction of cement and asbestos, both for domestic use and for export. 
I hese are the bandits who are destroying our economy so that we should 
remain poor. 

The acts of sabotage are felt not only in the city of Beira but also in 
Sofala Province and other provinces in the centre and north of the 
i ountry. Cement, gravel, asbestos go from here to other provinces and 
they destroy it. 

They also destroy trade routes, and destroy our vehicles. They come 
here from Rhodesia, destroy lorries, kill carriers and drivers and so the 
population's products do not get out, are not shipped. They attack 
co-operatives, People's Shops, destroy the communications system as 
they did on the Gorongosa to Amaringue highway. So we do not ship out 
the population’s products, maize, cotton and sunflower in particular. 

There is illegal storing and hoarding of essential items too, as we saw in 
today's newspaper, Noticias da Beira : 15 tons of beans have rotted in the 
People's Shop warehouse. And they do this when there are long queues. 


(>u r Struggle Killed the Tribe 

We are infiltrated. And there are many who are aware of this and do 
nothing because the bandits call on tribal backing. But our struggle killed 
the tribe. It was the first thing we killed because the enemy's strength is 
nibalism. So we had no hesitation in acting against tribalists. racists and 
icgionalists. We killed the tribe to give birth to the nation. This is not a 
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nation of tribes, it is not a nation of races. So when the lice reach the 1 
underwear, one must boil some water and put all one s clothes into it. J 

We have already mentioned corruption in the secondary schools I 
They are also affected by drug-peddling and drug-taking. There aic j 
teachers of drug-taking who teach their charges how to smoke. Is that 
normal? Certainly it's normal in a colonial state, in a capitalist state 
That's their character. But we arc not capitalists. Wc seek socialism* 
Socialism means health and education, nourishing food in abundance got 
everyone, good-quality clothing, blankets, sheets, shoes, road, rail, air 
and sea transport. And bicycles as well. In such countries as Holland, 
China and Vietnam, the bicycle is the main mode of transport. But weaic 
trying to get the aeroplane before we have the bicycle. We do not all have 
the same opportunities. 

Good roads, clean water for all. housing for the entire people, for the 
12 million, each with his own home, and sport for all as well. This is the 
socialism we want. 

Socialism means an organized society: fighting disease: respect for the 
family, education for children, responsibility. We must have schools lot 
everyone, hospitals for everyone. That's what we call socialism, 

Now what do the bandits want? They destroy the few, meagre intio 
structures wc have in the country. Their aim is clear. They encourage 
indiscipline and disrespect in the schools. They address the teacher with 
intimate forms and as ‘comrade teacher'. Wc don't want that. There is no 
‘comrade teacher'. There is no ‘comrade chief. The correct form i» 
'Mister', ‘Mr Joao’, ‘Mr Antonio’, Mrs Amelia'. 'Mrs Dcolinda’. Once I 
there were ladies and women. The ladies were the Whites, the women 
were the Blacks. And so 1 say ‘Dona Margarida’, ‘Dona Deolinda’fl 
'Dona Gertrudes'. That’s the respect we want. Sometimes when we arc 
talking about bandits, criminals, many people say: 'This comrade stok 
. . . when the comrade burglar entered my house. . . .' A comrade I 
stealing? Others say: ‘That evil-living woman, that evil-living comrade, 
came to my house. ... Is a prostitute a comrade? The term comrade' g» 
used for anyone. We don't want that. We should say 'Mr' and ‘Mrs - : foi 
the male nurse, the female nurse, the doctor, the midwife, the teacherJ 
the administrator, the governor, the director. All have a category 

In Beira enemy pamphlets are in circulation; enemy watchwords 
scrawled on the walls, obscene, immoral words. And this goes on in the 
schools too. We shall not go on standing idly by. 

This occurs in Beira because the values of the colonial epoch have not 
yet been eliminated. And what are these values? Wc say again: racism 
tribalism, corruption, regionalism, banditry. Beira was already a city if 
bandits and we did not carry out an offensive against them to remove 
them. There is anti-social behaviour, drug-taking, rumour-mongerinji 
and slander running dow n the People's Republic of Mozambique. 
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Strong Leadership and the People’s Participation Are Essential 

So I want to say that our party and government structures must be 
illengthened. But our strength lies in the people If the people do not 
participate, if they merely watch, our structures are unable to formulate 
Hid define the tasks for the people and explain how to act against the 
bandits. 

A strong leadership is essential, and it is essential to involve the people 
Since it was the people’s participation that brought us victory in the war. If 
ill. people participate in the pursuit, location and arrest of the bandits. 
It. ira will within six months be the most peaceful city in our country. 

We have structures that don't function, don’t work. We have OMM 

* Inch is a strength since Mozambican women are brave and have a heroic 
-pint. The Mozambican woman is not afraid of sacrifices, is not afraid of 

• litliculties. She showed this throughout the resistance to colonialism, in 
the armed struggle for national liberation, and today in support for 
/imbabwe. The Mozambican woman wants clear tasks. If we tell our 
"omen ‘wipe out the bandits’, they will wipe them out. The Mozambican 
woman is strong and so OMM must have the task of restoring order, 
n.inquiliity and calm to the city of Beira. We want Bcira to set the 
rsample to other cities. There is no place for riot and disturbance in the 
People’s Republic of Mozambique. 

The Mozambican Youth Organization has to be effective as well. We 
linve some vigilance groups who do not watch over anything, perhaps 
they are compromised as well and so the infiltrators exploit their 
membership of the vigilance groups to do what the animals’ chief did in 
ihe anecdote I told you. We have the militia, we have the production 
councils for workers. They must be more effective so that there is no 
indiscipline, no slacking and we can meet our targets. 

All our instruments, the governor, administrators, courts, police, 
security service should go to the people. The people are unwittingly 
dickering bandits. Sheltering them means receiving them and giving 
iliem food. We want to put a stop to intrigue, rumour, indiscipline and 
Corruption, so as to advance the revolution. If we are to build a happy 
luture we must end hunger. 

This is the first time this year. 1980, that we arc speaking to the people 
\ new decade has begun, the decade of the 1980s. What do we want to do 
in (he next ten years? Are we going on as we are? To sow and reap a good 
harvest, one must first clear the ground. One must turn the soil, one must 
weed and water, and then we shall have a good harvest. 

For our house to have a pleasant, homely and lively feel, we must 
i lean it every day, clear out the dust that affects our lungs, that will affect 
our life if we have not provided healthy living conditions. 

When we decided to speak in Beira we did so because it is a city with 
particular traits, where there is tribalism, racism and regionalism, and a 
population filled with complexes. That is why we did not leave yesterday 
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when we concluded the Front Line states meeting, but decided to stay ana 
talk to you here. Our Fight must begin from here, from the centre of die 
country, a starting-point for us to remove the bandits. 


4. Transform the State 
Apparatus into an 
Instrument of Victory * 


I he state, the state apparatus, is not an abstraction. The state apparatus 
is all of us meeting here, heads of well-defined structures. It is the 
ministers, provincial governors, secretaries of state, national or pro- 
\ incial directors, executive heads in cities, districts and localities. 

We are here because we are the people with responsibilities. We are 
here because we merit the political confidence of the party. We have the 
i.isk in our sectors of smashing the structures, working methods and 
mentality of colonial-capitalism. We have the task of building a new 
slate apparatus that in character, content and working methods serves 
our interests. 

But some people, with a certain nostalgia, the worshippers and 
admirers of the colonial system, cherish and nurse its structures instead 
of smashing them. This is typical of a mentality in bondage to decadent 
values, negative values - counter-revolutionary values. It is not by 
i hance that we are discovering in the offensive we launched: a failure of 
management: the hammer-blow does not reach the factory, the 
warehouse, the docks, the shop, the school, the hospital; red tape 
established as a working method; routine as a way of life, routine that is 
conservative; promotion of incompetence; neglect, lack of interest, 
regarded as something normal; lack of a sense of organization; 
indiscipline, theft, drunkenness, a disregard for punctuality; waste, 
squandering. destructiveness; lack of hygiene and cleanliness, an 
absence of courtesy; corruption, bribery. 

The widespread failures in management and discipline have reached 
such a pitch that in the face of the offensive that was launched, we have 
already witnessed signs of open challenge to the guidelines we laid 
down. This challenge is led and guided by a handful of infiltrators who 
lind room for manoeuvre in the various sectors because our power is 
missing, our discipline is missing, and our interests are not defended. 


' This speech was delivered in Maputo on 7 February 1980. 
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What Are the Reasons for This? 

We issued guidelines and created the basis for smashing the colonial 
capitalist state apparatus. We put forward measures, passed laws 
established new institutions of state power, appointed officials in oui 
confidence at least to the level, for example, of national directors. 

However, there is no certainty of the influence of officials able tocairy 
out the guidelines in departments and sectors. In other words at the 
rank-and-file level, the sectors are unaffected and, what is more serious 
they constrain the decisions that the heads must be taking all the time. 

We have not yet broken with colonial working methods: it is impossibli 
for us to recognize reality and alert ourselves to the population’s dith 
cullies, if we stick to the red-tape machinery of documents alone; we an 
not in direct touch with reality — we don’t go to the factories, the ware' 
houses, the docks, the schools, the hospitals, the farms, or even to out 
offices; we often do not know the secretary in our private office; in 
settling problems, we do not heed public opinion, we do not seek the 
views of the sectors directly affected. 

We think we can understand reality in our sectors merely by way ol 
official documents, minutes, reports and memoranda. In other words, ««• 
stay immured in our offices in a sea of paper. So we lose a sense ol 
urgency, we lose a sense of the important. We fall into the routine of petti 
issues. A chain of these petty issues becomes the pattern of our daily 
round. We lose initiative, we do not lead. 

We arc seeing again that the principle of constant co-ordination of thr 
various structures has not been taken up. We all talk in meetings about 
co-ordination, interaction and interdependence, but we do not make thr 
systematic effort required to co-ordinate. We said that ministers must 
meet to find a joint solution to common problems. But this is not done, 
The problems go on being settled in isolation, or remain unsettled. Wc 
said that national directors must travel in groups to the provinces to deal 
with specific problems there. But this is not done. We said that provincial 
directors must as a group travel regularly into the districts to understand 
the local reality and settle problems. But this is not done either. 

The structures in the state apparatus are infiltrated and disorganized. 
We do not punish indiscipline, we tolerate it. Wc do not punish saboteurs, 
we coexist with them and still pay them salaries. We do not remove or 
combat those who hanker for colonial structures, hierarchies and method* 
Quite the reverse, we use them as if they were good cadres. 

Smartness, a good appearance, courtesy, delicacy arc not yet norms, 
are not yet an integral part of the approach of workers in the stall- 
apparatus. of their approach either to work or to dealing with the public. 

A keenness to study, an effort to make the best use of professionalism* 
are not yet current or encouraged. We do not yet make general use ol 
examinations as the criterion for selection, admission and promotion ol 
workers in the state apparatus. Several of the state structures are still 
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h i tile ground for the sowing and nurturing of ultra-leftist concepts. The 
mistakes and deviations are not spotted until months or years later. 

Our structures are infiltrated by elements who are irresponsible, 
negligent, incompetent, thieving, malicious, dishonest, and the faithful 
kervants of colonialism. Our structures shelter opportunists and the 
power-seekers who. under the banner of racism, tribalism and regional¬ 
ism. stir up confusion, division and chaos, to satisfy their own personal, 
s. Kish and petty secondary interests. They are the mud on our bools that 
we must take off and clean. 

And it is those of us meeting here who have the task of creating the 
conditions for the mud to be cleaned off all sectors in the state apparatus 
mid in the apparatus of economic management. Each of you here has 
management responsibilities at various levels in the state apparatus. 

We do not wonder that businesses, factories, farms, service agencies, 
si hools and hospitals are at the mercy of saboteurs, infiltrators, bandits, 
thieves, idlers, misfits, grubs and rodents, when this sort of thing goes on 
in the state structures that must lead these other bodies. 

We must take the initiative, we must be permanently on the offensive. 
1 1 is the battle of class struggle. We must keep the enemy always on the 
defensive. 

State leadership over the economy, over the productive sectors (not 
r vcluding education, health, information), does not make itself felt merely 
through instructions, orders and regulations. It also comes through 
example and the daily effort of organization, discipline, efficiency and 
effectiveness, speed and energy in doing tasks, deep knowledge of and 
m nsitivity to the people's problems, respect for work, devotion and 
mthusiasm for one's duties. 

The state must be the first to be organized and totally committed to 
serving the interests of the people. We must always be clear that the 
v sample is set at the top. The example in the exercise of power must come 
from the top. If this has not yet been done fully, it is because we have not 
yet banged home the hammer we have in our hands. The nail has not gone 
hi, has not reached the heart of the wood. So our structures are weak, 
they are not solid, they are susceptible, they do not form a unity with all 
I heir personnel on the same road shoulder to shoulder and marching in 
xtep towards the same goal, towards development and the consolidation 
of socialism. 


Measures To Be Taken 

At the close of our meeting, we feel there is general agreement that we 
should take steps, including some legislation, to ensure the following 
points: 

I Full establishments in management structures, at ministry level, and 
executive level in provinces, districts, localities and communal villages. 
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2 Organization of management in enterprises and organization of tin- 
actual enterprises by providing them with regulations, capital, budgets, 
etc. On this point since there are numerous instances, there will have t<> 
be an operational plan to deal with them all. 

3. We want managements to manage and not act as firemen responding 
to an emergency but letting it stop them tackling underlying issues. Ihc 
management must organize, plan and control, and insist on accountability, 1 1 

4. The system of internal information and co-ordination must operate 
We have to ensure the exchange of information. In this field there is an 
urgent need for: a) correct linkage between the national directorates in 
the ministries and between the ministries; b) regular functioning of the 
provincial, district, city and locality executives; c) correct linkage and 
chain of command between national and local directorates; d) cormi 
linkage between state executive bodies and enterprises such as to ensurt 
that on the one hand the state executive bodies supervise and control, and 
on the other hand the enterprises are managed by their own manage 
ment; e) monthly and six-monthly accounting by each person in charge to 
his hierarchical superior. 

3. It is essential that, on the model of what has already been provided foi 
in the state apparatus, the law should ensure discipline in enterprises and 
empower their managements to penalize indiscipline, slackness, negli¬ 
gence, carelessness and bad workmanship, and to reward good work 
Absenteeism should be grounds for dismissal. | 

6. Criminal activities, theft, misappropriation of goods, poor mainten- I 
ance of the enterprise’s equipment are common-law offences that should! 
be controlled by the courts with greater severity. 

7. It is essential to link enterprises on the basis of objective laws of n 
socialist economy and legal system In this field, it is particularly pertin- I 
ent to define the role of production units, wholesalers, retailers, carriers,! 
importers and exporters. Interrelationship between enterprises must be I 
stated in contracts that provide penalty clauses for a breach of then 
conditions. 

8. Salaries and wages must reflect the reality of the enterprise's economic j 
performance; deviations from the planned performance should be I 
reflected in pay. 

9. We must ensure competence and responsibility at work. Recruitment, I 
promotion, pay rises should follow objective criteria, and appropriate! 
qualifications must be demanded for each post. A worker's usefulness 
and behaviour should be studied before any promotion, and such promo* I 
tion should normally be made on the basis of tests. 

10. Personnel must not be recruited to one sector to the detriment ol 
other sectors. Services and enterprises cannot compete with one another ■ 
by poaching cadres, technicians and workers. It is imperative that our I 
country should offer equal pay for equal work. It is equally imperative I 
that we put a stop to the tradition of special privileges for workers in 
particular sectors. If a brewery worker can take beer home, if a worker at I 
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Avicola can take chickens home, then the works driver will borrow the 
i.ti for his personal use. the bus driver will do the same thing, and soon 
the cashier will be taking the money home. It is robbery, it damages the 
enterprise, and it damages the public. 

11 Workers must come to work properly dressed at all services and 
Inins. There are some sectors where uniform or a working dress is 
tompulsory. The working dress must protect the worker, and in the food 
industry must also maintain health and hygiene requirements. Adminis- 
11 alive personnel in government, services and enterprises must come to 
work in a suit and tie or tunic. Going to work in shirt-sleeves, sandals, 
I -shirts with slogans and advertisements, or jeans shows a lack of respect 
lor the place of work, for colleagues, for superiors and above all for the 
public. As well as the poor taste it often reveals, it leads to disrepute, 
liberalism and indiscipline. As regards women, we must urge decency and 

I ood taste. It is unacceptable to come to work in a headscarf. Where the 
n .id needs to the covered for purposes of hygiene - in the food industry 
lor example - then the workplace should provide a cap. 

IMinistries, services and enterprises must without fail organize an 
upgrading system for their staff, combining practice, study and theory, 
m house training, secondments and training seminars, evening classes, 
etc. 

I 1 We must make the fullest use of internationalist solidarity and tech¬ 
nical co-operation to train cadres at home and abroad. We shall have to 
send tens of thousands of people for training abroad to meet the demands 
of development. 

14 The quality of our products and their packaging and our advertising 
must be competitive. 



5. We Are Declaring War 
on the Enemy Within* 


Colonial Situation - Lourenyo Marques 

Today we shall have a conversation which will be disagreeable. When wc 
have a jigger in our foot we must grab it and take it out. But that hurts and 
draws blood too. 

We shall soon be celebrating our fifth independence anniversary;* 
Many of us have already lost the real picture of our colonized country* 
Many of us have already forgotten what colonial oppression w as. Many 
of us have forgotten w hat Lourenyo Marques was: Lourenyo Marques 
as the capital of colonialism in our country; Lourenyo Marques as thr 
disseminating centre for colonial oppression - boundless humiliation t 
degrading discrimination. Lourenyo Marques was the laboratory and 
redoubt of all the evils of colonialism. Lourenyo Marques was the 
organizational centre for interethnic and interracial conflicts among 1 
Blacks there were conflicts between Changane and Ronga, conflict* I 
between Changane and Ronga who despised the Vatswa, conflict 
between Changane. Ronga. Vatswa and Bitonga, who despised the 
Chope; but all the southerners joined in despising the northerner*;* 
northerners were looked upon and treated as foreigners in LourenyoM 
Marques; and among Blacks too there was a handful of assimilated 
people who despised the natives. 

That was your Lourenyo Marques. That's what we found here. 1 
Lourenyo Marques - a city of racial conflicts: suburbs - for Blacks and 
mulattos; and [at best] on the border between the cement city and Iht 
reed huts, Alto Mae. where some mulattos lived. There was also; an 
Indian neighbourhood; a neighbourhood for Indians from Goa; • i 
neighbourhood for Pakistanis; a neighbourhood for poor Portuguese; 
neighbourhood for middle-level Portuguese; a neighbourhood for rich | 
Portuguese. Lourenyo Marques was a centre for depersonalization and 
alienation - areas for Black prostitutes; areas for White prostitutes. I 
Lourenyo Marques, a centre for labour discrimination - people foi 

'A speech given in Maputo on 18 March !VHO which launched the intemiil® 
Offensive. 
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clearing rubbish and yards: errand boys, cooks, houscboys, waiters m 
restaurants, cafes and hotels, grocer's boys, government messengers 

Who doesn't remember the fairs for the 'sale of lads’? There was a 
whole system established: recruiting agents went to the marketing centres 
of Manhiga. Moamba. Matutuine. Magude, Bilcne, Macia, Canicado. 
Manjacaze, and to Gaza and Inhambane. They enticed young people 
with promises of jobs in the big city, promises of a future. They brought 
them here like cattle in trucks, rain or shine. When they got to Lourengo 
Marques they were kept in warehouses, in the cold and the heat For food 
they had meal and pounded groundnuts cooked with salt. They stayed 
cooped up for months as sale goods waiting to be bought. 

Along went the bosses, the rich settlers, the ladies with a dog on a 
leash, the wives of the upper bourgeoisie, and even some of the poor, to 
buy. To buy what? A hen. a chicken, a goat or what? They went to buy 
their lads. They bought them from the recruiting agents for 300 or 500 
escudos, and paid them a monthly w age of 75 escudos. Which means they 
gave the agents 300 or 500 escudos to have a yard boy paid 75 escudos a 
month. With his 75 escudos a month, the lad had to repay the recruiting 
agent's expenses: pay for his transport and ‘storage’. With his 75 escudos 
.i month, the lad had to pay taxes and the usual expenses of a man who 
wants to marry and make his future. Then the lad wasn't used to handling 
plates and glassware! If he broke one piece in a set of crockery, his pay 
might be docked for a year to pay for the whole set. But the incomplete 
set of crockery stayed with the boss. It wasn’t handed over to the lad who 
paid for it. The boss kept both sets: one complete and the other incomplete. 

And how were they treated in the boss’s house? The dog’s food was 
better than that given to the boy. They had no medical treatment. While 
the dog went about in the boss’s car, the boy went on foot in the sun. 
t hese lads were not from Lourengo Marques. They came from Gaza, 
Inhambane and other provinces. When the boss was transferred, as 
happened in the civil service, he would take his merchandise, who was the 
Imy, since he was already used to him. 

As for the Lourengo Marques boys, they were: the street scavengers; 
used as apprentices for the mechanic, the electrician, the pancl-beatcr. 
the plumber, upholsterer or polisher at best. That was work for the 
lourentine. There were women living on petty trade - the selling of 
bananas, tomatoes, cabbages, a few scraps of charcoal. People who lived 
on dealing in small shellfish or bean-cakes. People who were used as 
masons and carpenters. That was Lourengo Marques, the capital of social 
division which sapped our strength. 

Lourengo Marques was a city fragmented by religion: Catholic, 
Protestant. Presbyterian. Nazarenc. Episcopal Methodist. Wesleyan. 
Anglican, Muslim. When we took power. Lourengo Marques was the 
i upital of crime, delinquency, banditry, robbery, rape, begging, licensed 
prostitution, a city of disquiet and murder (murders that reached their 
peak in the new year celebrations). 
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Louren^o Marques was the cement city, built to define clearly the 
difference between us and the settlers. Who does not remember the paw 
that was demanded of us after nine at night? Did you come here after nine 
in the evening? Lourcngo Marques was also the city of reed and tin, 
relegated to the marshes, a storehouse for labour and suffering to provklc 
the settler's luxury. Who does not remember his neighbourhood in the 
suburb patrolled by mounted police and the riot police dogs? Who doc* 
not remember his neighbourhood in the suburb? Don’t the minister* 
remember? And the national directors who want to ride over the people 
who are like crocodiles when they go to APIE. don’t they remember then 
suburb? 

That was Louren^o Marques: on one side, cement, opulence, the 
brightly-decked streets; on the other, insecurity, social injustice, dis 
crimination, poverty and wretched darkness. This was Lourenco Marque* 
built for the settlers by the blood and sweat of Mozambican workers. ^ 

When FRELIMO took power, we found our cities undermined b> 
PIDEs, OPVs, ANPs, Commandos. Flechas, GEs. GEPs, the National 
Feminine Movement, the Godmothers of War. Aren't they there among 
you? But you say: ’Oh, this Mozambican Government . . .’ We are pure, 
you are the ones who are impure. We know you. You don’t know 
yourselves. We did not coexist with PIDE. You did coexist with them 
And you are afraid to drive them out. Because ’they'd be missed’? 
Missed? By whom? Who are they? 

We even found some of the actual agents of the puppet organization* 
created by colonialism and imperialism - MOCONEMO, a party that 
came into existence after 25 April as a PIDE creation. They're there with 
you. They're in the factories too. Some even hold high positions; F1CO, 
FRECOMO; GUMO; the Democratic Coalition; MONIPAMQ* 
POPOMO; MIMO; the participants of 7 September and 21 October, 
those who took the Radio. They’re there with you. 

When FRELIMO took power, we found Louren^o Marques the model 
of all our country's cities: a city of patronage, orgies, bacchanalia, comqv 
tion, favours. It was the city where the Portuguese colonial soldier arrived 
and departed, bringing and leaving the seeds of vice, degradation 
immorality, drunkenness, venereal disease and crime. The schools were 
the symbol of racial discrimination. They were workshops where young 
people were moulded to serve colonialism. The few Mozambican children 
who attended them were prevented from learning their people’s history, 
their country’s geography. Wc found the schools were authentic monu¬ 
ments to colonialism: Lyc£e Salazar; Antonio Barroso College; Lycec 
Antonio Enes. Who went to these schools? Who taught in these schools? 
What was taught in these schools? 

The hospitals were centres of racial, social and economic discrimina¬ 
tion. Who doesn’t remember the Miguel-Bombarda Hospital and the 
humiliation one suffered there? The consulting rooms were gold mine*! 
and a means of exploitation. The doctor grew rich at the patient's ex- I 
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iH iise. Disease was an instrument to satisfy the capitalist ambitions of the 
Hospital's masters. Death too was food to colonial-capitalism. The under¬ 
takers hunted for corpses like vultures. A funeral cost tens of thousands 
nl escudos. 

In administration and police stations, the highest position for Mozam¬ 
bicans was: as a native policeman; as a subordinate tool of colonialism; as 
tin- subordinate who wielded the whip and the palmdtoria to oppress his 
own brother. The colonialists had their instruments: their laws, their 
lawyers’ offices, the courts. For the natives there was forced labour, 
deportation to Siio Tome e Principe, shackle law that bound our legs and 
tn.ide them bleed. 

All this was Lourenfo Marques. All this was a reality throughout the 
miintry. But there was more still: all industry was concentrated in the 
%cttiers’ hands; large and small businesses concentrated in the settlers' 
hands. The Mozambican was the underling - a simple follower of instruc¬ 
tions, a despised producer, a humble servant with no dignity, an unquali- 
hed driver, an unknown workman building wealth. Trade, supermarkets, 
shops, stalls, boutiques, barbers and hairdressers, all concentrated in the 
settlers' hands. The Mozambican did not even have a place to sell sticks. 

I he Mozambican did not even have the right to an egg stall in the market. 
Ml buying, selling and dealing was carried on by the settlers. 

The garages, workshops and civil engineering were concentrated in 
the settlers' hands. The qualified mechanic was a settler; the recognized 
metalworker was a settler; the foreman was a settler. The settler who 
t ante to our country as an apprentice became an expert. The settler who 
arrived as a peasant became a farmer, a landowner, a plantation owner. 
I he settler who arrived unknown and ignorant was rapidly surrounded 
with wealth, assistants and runners. 

As for the sale of reeds, the sale of zinc sheets, the sale of water tins, 
the sale of skirt-cloth, the sale of a needle, the sale of glasses, plates, 
knives and pans, the sale of cigarettes, the sale of paraffin and matches, 
the sale of soap, sugar and oil. the sale of charcoal, all this was in whose 
hands? It was in the hands of those who abandoned the country when we 
overthrew colonialism. It was in the hands of a clutch of settlers through¬ 
out the country - fewer than I(X),(XX) settlers in the city of Louren^o 
Marques. They took themselves off. And that’s what we found. 

That’s what colonialism means: exploitation, oppression, humiliation, 
social and economic discrimination, racism, tribalism and regionalism. 
I hat’s what colonialism means: bribery, corruption and immorality; 
robbery; nepotism, favouritism and patronage; individualism and 
.mibition; servility and subservience; prostitution; vagrancy; banditry; 
unemployment and delinquency; begging: orgies; bacchanalia and 
drunkenness; drugs; destruction of the family: social disruption, in¬ 
security and fear - all synonymous with colonialism. 

Destroying all this was the aim of the armed struggle for national 
liberation. Destroying all this was the aim of the class struggle, of the 
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struggle against the internal enemy, of the struggle we are waging and will 
go on waging in our country. 

Some of you ask: 'Why do you want socialism?' We say: ‘We do nut 
have a vocation to maintain and feed the colonialism we knew.’ Some of 
you ask: 'What is socialism in Mozambique?’ Socialism in Mozambique 
means happiness for us. 

So for the world. Mozambique no longer exists. But it existed in the 
colonial time. All the Western press used to speak about the ‘bcautilul 
city of Louren^o Marques'. Great journeys, great tourism to come and 
see the prostitutes walking about. That was Mozambique. Then it existed 
for the whole world. And now Mozambique does not exist, it died on tin- 
day when we buried colonialism. We are here, and we say just that 
these friends: here we are. 

Whatever they do or want, nobody will change the geographical 
standpoint of the Mozambican people. Nobody will overthrow tin- 
independence of Mozambique. Wc have chosen socialism and wc shall 
build socialism. Nobody will come from outside to build it for us. 

It doesn’t matter if they ignore us in the West. We do not exist because 
of them. They did not produce us. They did not give us independence 
Whether they say anything or not, what docs it matter? We are speaking, 
we have our own tongues. 

They used to talk about it. It was fine for them. Western civilization 
was here, was what we characterize as colonialism. The spread o! 
Christianity. That’s w hat it was. That’s what civilization was. 


The Victories of Independence 

After independence, wc went on with our fight for liberation: the fight to 
restore dignity, identity and the Mozambican culture; the fight to build n 
new society, a new outlook, a New Man: the fight to destroy exploitation, 
the fight to build socialism. 

We freed the land. 

We nationalized the schools: education ceased to be a privilege; wc 
abolished the private schools and private tutors. 

We nationalized the health service: the hospitals were opened to all 
the people; we did away with private medical practice. 

Wc abolished private legal practice: justice ceased to be a commodity. 

We nationalized the funeral parlours: we ensured dignity for the burial 
of any citizen. 

We nationalized rented property: the cities became the property ol 
those who built them; the cement cities, for the first time in our history, 
took on a Mozambican face. 

I believe that imperialism was happy before this. The West was happy, 
They want to stay where they arc and have the money cross mountains, 
oceans and lakes to reach them. Whether they are in Switzerland, 
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I'ortugal, Federal Germany. Britain, the United States, Brazil, or 
* herever, the money would come to them from our city. 

I know of no city in the world that belongs to foreigners. Bonn is the 
«apltal of Federal Germany, Berlin of the German Democratic Republic, 
Moscow of the Soviet Union, Sofia of Bulgaria. Bucharest of Romania. 
Peking of China. Brasilia belongs to the Brazilians. New York and 
\S ishington belong to the Americans. But they want us to have a Portu¬ 
guese capital city. 

And since we took the city and gave it a Mozambican face, they say 
that we are irresponsible, intransigent, unrealistic radicals. Are wc 
unrealistic when we reap the benefit of our victories? We do not want 
them to have the benefit of our victories. They will be for us and no one 
else. 

These are our people’s revolutionary victories. They were the first 
steps towards the building of a new society, a socialist society. A socialist 
society means the welfare of all: the right to work; the right to education 
and health without discrimination; the right of every citizen to decent 
housing, to reasonable transport, to butter and eggs for our children and 
lot all of us; the right to be decently dressed, to be able to eat chicken, 
mhbit. fish and meat, for all to have laundry soap to keep clothes clean, to 
have soap, blades, razors - that’s what we want. 

But our friends in the West say that if we go about well dressed, if we 
duive, if we have decent housing, we shall lose our African characteristics. 

Do you know what African characteristics are? A skin, a loincloth, a 
wrap-around cloth, a stick in hand behind a flock, to be skinny with every 
nb sticking out. sores on the feet and legs, with a cashew leaf to cover the 
oippurating wound, jiggers in the toes - that is the African. That’s what 
they see as African characteristics. 

So when the tourists come, they are looking for an African dressed like 
i hat. Since that is the ‘genuine African'. Now when they find us dressed in 
u tunic and trousers - we are no longer the Africans. They don't take 
photographs. 

They need Africa to have no industry, so that it will continue to 
provide raw materials. Not to have a steel industry. Since this would be a 
luxury for the African. 

They need Africa not to have dams, bridges, textile mills for men's, 
women’s and children’s clothing. A factory for luxury shoes? No, the 
African doesn’t deserve it. A house with a swimming pool, a luxury 
hotel? No, that’s not for the Africans. 

For us a socialist society means: rest centres for workers; celebrations 
on holidays, a glass of beer, or wine, or orangeade, and good cakes; toy 
production for gifts to our children on their birthdays; flower-growing for 
tributes to our wives, the mothers of those who will carry on the revolu¬ 
tion; clean streets in our cities; making parks and gardens for the re¬ 
creation and delight of adults and children. 

We have to advance to make these aims a reality. But we sense wounds 
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in our body that are continually bleeding. We sense that our country‘4 
young body has diseases that hinder growth. We sense that enemy agenis 
have taken advantage of our good nature and kindliness to worm their 
way in among us. All this is hindering progress. It is the mud that i> 
weighing down our boots. We have decided to take off the boots and wi|x 
off the mud. 


The Internal Enemy 

We spoke a little earlier about the colonial inheritance but now there i* 
our own product. The product of the new phase. We cannot say it is » 
product of colonialism. We have allowed a minority to infiltrate our 
structures: a minority in the state apparatus; a minority in enterprises, 
factories, warehouses; a minority in ports, airports and DETA: a minoi 
ity in the People's Shops, in AP1E. 

They are a minority of reactionaries, of enemy agents who have 
management and executive tasks. We have allowed enemy agents to 
hold key positions. This is the present state of affairs and we nmsl 
search out its roots, identify its causes, discover and penalize those to 
blame. It is no accident that the problems arise in all sectors, in .ill 
provinces. It is no accident that they appear as a chain of inter- 
connected problems. They are not isolated matters, passing dilli- 
cutties, petty irregularities. 

They are the outcome of a vast action, an action with precise aimv 
against the revolutionary process; against people's power; against out 
economic independence; against the building of socialism in Mozam 
bique. It is no accident that the action reflects the propaganda on the 
‘Voice of the Hyena' radio. 

It is deliberate, organized, co-ordinated action directed from abroad. 
The head is outside! Here we merely have the body, but the head u 
outside! The ones here are simply carrying out orders. They are mere 
tools. They arc lackeys cut off from the exterior, abandoned children, 
bastard children. 

But the epemy is operating in our country . He has infiltrated and 
established himself. He is found: at strategic points of our economy; in 
the ports; in road, rail, maritime and air transport; in enterprises, fac> 
tories. hospitals, shops and various sectors of our society. The enemy has 
established himself in the most sensitive sectors of the state apparatus, in 
ministries and provincial governments. Why? 

Because some officials have allowed themselves to be lulled by false 
reports, triumphalist reports, reports that juggle with reality. Because 
some officials are susceptible to flattery, to servility, to boot-licking, to 
sucking up. 

They have lost their sensitivity to the people's problems, are deaf to 
the people's complaints, are compromised, lose the hammer, abandon 
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I tic tiller, lose control. They do not lead, they do not exercise the power 
I lie people entrusted to them. 

Since the FRELIMO Party’s Third Congress mainly, the enemy has 
begun to operate at two levels: from abroad, particularly through criminal 
mucks by the racist Rhodesian regime and by infiltration of armed 
bandits; internally, through its agents and lackeys, with the aim of 
sabotaging from within the objectives laid down by the Third Congress, 
of destroying the people's victories, and furthermore of destroying the 
Internationalist solidarity we enjoy from the socialist countries. 

Their fundamental target internally is the state apparatus, the struc¬ 
tures designed to ensure implementation of the Third Congress decisions. 

I heir mission is to disorganize our party and our people's state. Their 
mission is to establish: indiscipline; liberalism; anarchy; corruption; 
tiibalism; regionalism; and racism. Their mission is to encourage: 
inefficiency and lack of enthusiasm for solving problems; incompetence; 
negligence; systematic deviation from guidelines; contempt for the people; 
insensitivity to the people’s problems, parasitism; and bureaucracy. 

The enemy’s physical agents have infiltrated the state apparatus. Who 
arc they? They are PIDEs. ANPs. GEPs. GUMOs. FUMOs, FICOs. 
I'OPOMOs. MOCONEMOs. the Democratic Coalition, FRF.COMOs, 
the participants of 7 September and 21 October, the patronesses of the 
Nutional Feminine Movement, the Godmothers of War, those who were 
being prepared by colonialism to take over, who have remained here as 
long-range booby-traps. 

The big fish fled, but the small fry remained. We were tolerant with 
them. And they have taken advantage. They took our goodwill for 
weakness. Now they are springing up as those charged with implementing 
our policy. They appear as the executors of state decisions, decked in our 
power, disguised by the use of our language, and they destroy the 
people's goods, state property, the revolution’s victories - and we are still 
paying them salaries. We coexist with them. 

They use the most diverse tactics to disorganize state structures: they 
spread indiscipline; try to isolate good workers through slander and 
tumour; use populism and paternalism to promote the incompetent and 
inefficient; use ultra-leftism to undermine the exercise of power; use 
(avouritism and nepotism to build a network of compromise: introduce 
widespread bribery and corruption; use bureaucracy to slow down the 
solution of difficulties; use tribalism, racism and regionalism to foment 
division; rely on authoritarianism to conceal their incompetence and 
prevent debate on problems; preserve and defend colonial administrative 
working methods to prevent our structures being revolutionary. 

The enemy's action has focused particularly on the state structures 
most closely linked to our economic development and to meeting our 
people's needs. His principal targets are: supplies to the people; housing: 
transport; health; production sectors. One of his essential aims is to 
hamper the state apparatus in its management of the economy. His 
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methodology within the state apparatus is subtle. The agents do not lid 
openly against our policy. They appear to carry it out. but in reality th< \ 
corrupt it. 


How We Are Going to Destroy the Enemy 

We are going to destroy the enemy. The people arc determined They air 
the main strength. We have weapons, and we shall use them unhesitw 
ingly. We shall not fight with toffees. We shall not fight with sugar-coat' >l 
bullets or blanks. Let us use the same bullets with which we defeated 
Portuguese colonialism in Mozambique. 

The enemy is the same! Black, yellow or white, the enemy is th<l 
enemy and deserves the same treatment. And in this case it will l*r 
bayonets. It is a shame that the head is abroad! We would like the hcml 
here, to smash it. pulverize and roll it! Wc shall use revolutionary violent« 
against those to blame for the present situation. We shall take firm 
measures to smash counter-revolution. We shall cut off the limb infected 
with gangrene. We shall remove the enemy from within. We shall cut the 
umbilical cord that links him to the former master, with hatchet and axe if 
necessary. Usually you take a pair of scissors to cut the umbilical cord, 
don't you? In this case, it will be a hatchet or axe. We shall be ruthless 
with them. Wc shall insist on iron discipline in our midst - at once,' 
without prevarication. 

We are here solemnly declaring war on the enemy within. 

On 25 September 1964 we declared war on the foreign enemy - 
Portuguese colonialism. Here today, 18 March 1980, we declare war on 
the enemy within. And we are going to flush him out by the end of tins 
year. It will be a general clean-up. We are going to sweep him out. 

There will be no quarter. Our weapons are prepared. The enemy has 
positioned himself in front of the muzzles of our guns. Let us fire. 

This is a decisive battle. It is a battle in the class struggle. We will not 
share power with the enemy. Here there will be no complacency. Then- 
will be no accommodation or sentimentality. Those who tolerate, shield 
and accommodate are the enemy's accomplices. They are our enemies. 

The revolution is irreversible. It is a steamroller, crushing every 
obstacle it meets as it opens and consolidates the broad road to socialism 

The revolution is the people on the march, building their future ami 
determining their destiny. For that reason we have come here to say: our 
state apparatus is corrupted. It is sick, infested with parasites, some 
clinging to the skin and others in the gut. It is in the people that we find 
strength. It is in the people organized and led by the FRELIMO Party 
that wc find (he right solutions. 

Wc want socialism. We want happiness, prosperity and well-being, 

We are going to take measures, radical, thorough measures, to cut the 
ground from under the counter-revolution. 
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Wc are going to define tasks for everyone. We shall be ruthless with 
tin undisciplined, the incompetent, the lazy, the negligent, the careless, 
iliosc who go in for red tape, for inertia, those who fall into the trap of 
routine, those who despise the people, misappropriate state property or 
««|uunder the property of the people. 

In disciplinary hearings we shall take measures appropriate to the 
seriousness of the offence. In serious cases, severe measures. In the 
Ini lories we shall use dismissal, unhesitatingly. 

Other anomalies constitute crimes: theft is a crime: sabotage is a 
11 ime; negligence is a crime; lying and giving false information that leads 
In wrong solutions is a crime. They must be punished. 

ITie person responsible for letting rice, maize, milk, batteries, beans, 
i loth and cashew nuts, intended for the population, lie rotting in the 
*11 rehouse is a criminal. We call that criminal negligence. It is the action 
o| the enemy. It must be punished. 

I he worker who damages machinery through carelessness commits a 
i nine against our economy. He must be punished. 

The driver who smashes up a lorry through bad driving or speeding 
i ommits a crime against our economy. He must be punished. 

Crime is not merely stealing or murdering. 

I he machine, the lorry, the tractor, the generator, the welding torch 
mid the saw were bought with money produced by the people. They 
represent sweat and sacrifice from the people. They arc essential tools in 
(lie production battle. Destroying these tools through negligence or 
i .irelessness is a crime against the economy. 

A crime against the economy is a crime against the people's interests. 
We have laws to penalize these crimes. We arc going to apply them. We 
have SNASP, we have the FPLM. we have the police force, the revolu¬ 
tionary military tribunal and the people’s tribunals and they are going to 
act. 


Measures to Be Taken 

We are going to take measures: in the state apparatus; in the factories; in 
firms; at all production sites. 

We are going to implant iron discipline everywhere. Wc learned the 
value of discipline during the armed struggle. Our freedom fighters won 
because they were disciplined. Our people won because they learned to 
v .due discipline. It was through organization, discipline and struggle that 
*e overcame colonialism. It was through unity, work and vigilance that 
we consolidated and built people's power. It is through work, discipline 
and organization that we shall win the battle against underdevelopment. 

In the first place wc shall purge our ranks, we shall clean up the state 
apparatus. We are going to sweep our house out. The broom will reach 
Into every corner. 

We are beginning with the state apparatus because it is the fundamental 
instrument of party policy. Our state apparatus must be rid of all the 
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infiltrators, all the undisciplined, all the incompetent, all the idle and .ill 
the negligent. 

Our state is a workers’ and peasants’ state. It is not a state of the 
useless, idle and reactionary. 

We are going to give all ministers the task of cleaning up their respective 
ministries. Within three months, every minister must ensure that hit 
ministry has a sound structure. 

The people have the task of contributing to this purge. The people will 
once more be the filter, as in the elections for the People’s Assemblies, u 
m the structuring of the party The people must denounce the infiltrators, 
point out the undisciplined, unmask the incompetent, attack the arrogant 
and drive out the villains. We shall create conditions for the people to 
play a part in this task. 

An office for control and discipline, headed by the minister in person 
will be created in each ministry. The population can contact this office 
directly or by letter. They must report cases of infiltration, indiscipline of 
incompetence of which they have been victim or of which they have 
knowledge. All cases will be carefully investigated. The results of the 
investigation w ill be announced either directly to the people who reported 
the incident or, where appropriate, in the media. 

This is a permanent, continuous battle. Brigades will launch a simil.it 
process in the provincial governments of all the provinces. These brigade* 
will be headed by members of the Council of Ministers. 

The people are expected to give their views on personnel in the state 
apparatus. The people are our strength. 

Only those with the necessary qualifications can be workers of the 
state. To be a worker of the state is above all to be a servant of the people 
It is an honour and a great responsibility to work in the state apparatus 
We must be demanding. 

Only those who show patriotism, discipline, competence, honesty, n 
sense of responsibility, respect and courtesy in dealing with the publu , 
dynamism and initiative, punctuality and a studious and creative attitude 
can work for the state These are the qualities we must demand ol am 
worker who intends to be a civil servant. The state cannot be a refuge 1<n 
the useless and incompetent. The state cannot be a refuge for the in- 
disciplined and corrupt. 

To be a civil servant it is necessary to sit a test. To be promoted within 
the civil service it is necessary to face a test. Every citizen must In- 
conceded the right of appeal in these tests. The criteria for admission ami 
promotion must be rigorous and objective. They must be laid down in 
rules and regulations. 

The state apparatus is the basic instrument of our power, of the power 
of the workers and peasants. We cannot allow it to go on being infiltrated 
and corrupted. 

It is the state apparatus that must direct the economy. It is the state 
apparatus that must ask enterprises to account for the execution of the 
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il.tn. for reaching targets. It Ls the state apparatus that must demand 
■Ificiency, speed and quality of performance from all sectors. The state 
ipparatus must itself be highly efficient, dynamic and operational. 

For us to be able to demand discipline, we must be disciplined. For us to 
K able to demand punctuality, we must be punctual. For us to be able to 
lemand honesty, we must be incorruptible. We shall transform the state 
ipparatus into the basic weapon in the fight against underdevelopment. 

I uterprises 

In enterprises, we shall demand a high level of discipline, strict time¬ 
keeping and good-quality products and services. We want factories to 
reach their installed capacity. We want factories to be improved. 

State and private enterprises must generate profits. Each worker must 
»n uluce his wages - so justifying holdi ng his job - and profits for the firm. 

It is with the profits thus obtained that we shall carry out major 
projects and works to benefit the whole population - build new hospitals, 
u hools. dams, roads and factories, improve our life. 

I he state is not going to continue to pay wages to staff who do not 
noduce, to firms that produce only losses. The state’s money comes from 
ihc people. It is produced by the people's sweat. The state’s money 
minot be used to pay the useless and the parasitic. 

Another central issue we noted in enterprises is that of management. 
IV c found management diluted and power dispersed. Let us state clearly: 
it each firm, power is exercised by the manager. It is the manager who 
irganizes, manages and controls production. It is the manager who 
makes decisions. It is the manager who has the authority to punish. He is 

II sponsible for discipline in the firm. 

Power must be concentrated. It cannot be divided. We must be done 
x ith conflicts and confusion of tasks between the management and other 
itructurcs in the firm. Each structure has its defined task, its sphere of 
•peration. The central task of the management, of the other structures, 
md of all the workers, is to ensure that the firm's production plan is 
uhieved. Everyone must be involved in creating conditions for the 
l*roduction targets to be reached, since the economic battle is our main 
fight. We shall ask the manager to account for the fulfilment of the plan. 

The management in large firms must be properly structured, so that 
ihere is a clear definition of responsibilities in each sector, a correct 
•vercise of authority in each specific area. 

In firms where it is justified, there will be. in addition to the general 
manager, a production manager, a supplies manager, a personnel 
manager, sector managers, section chiefs and so on. 

In the ports and airports and in transport in general, we found the same 
pioblem of dilution of power. We shall take steps to overcome this situation. 
In the port there must be a director with the confidence of the party, and 
ill. I repeat all. structures operating in the port will be answerable to him. 
I he same principle must be applied in the airports and all transport sectors. 
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The transport sector, and the ports especially, are currently of vital 
importance to our economy. With the liberation of Zimbabwe, our porn 
and transport system will serve many countries in our region This is. » 
great responsibility for our country and it will be a powerful lever for otir 
development. For this reason our ports must be highly efficient ami 
operational. In these sectors we shall demand a high standard of discipnji* 
We shall expect our ports to be the most efficient, the most functional ami 
the best organized. 

Still in the realm of transport. I should like to mention the serioti* 
problem of road accidents. We have found incompetence, irresponsibil 
ity and a lack of professional pride. In the driving schools it is no longi < 
necessary to be able to drive to have a driving licence. They no long* i 
give instruction about the engine and car maintenance. Let's stop this 

Drivers today no longer know what it is to respect safety rules an>l 
speed regulations. Every day they destroy human lives. Criminally. They 
destroy the people’s property. They drive at excessive speeds. They drive 
when under the influence of drink. They drive as if they were carryin. 
cattle or firewood. They do not obey traffic signals. 

Many drivers no longer bother to keep their vehicles clean and in go *1 
working order. They no longer bother with a daily check on the vehicle 
They merely take the key, start the engine, and drive off and keep going 
until the vehicle breaks down. A monkey could do that. 

We have found hundreds of wrecked cars on roads, in garages and oft 
the scrap-heap. That is many millions of escudos in foreign exchange that 
our state loses. In the streets we saw walls and lamp-posts destroyed. In 
the city of Maputo, last year alone, we spent two million escudos <w 
replacing electricity poles destroyed by vehicles. 

It is no longer possible to walk quietly down the city streets, withoui 
the risk of being knocked down even on the pavement. There is a speed 
limit of 60 km an hour in the cities, but some people drive at speeds of HO 
and 100 km an hour. Outside the cities, it is forbidden to drive at more 
than 80 km an hour, but some people drive at speeds of 120 and 150 km 
an hour. This is criminal negligence. It is crime that we are going to pumdt 
severely. The traffic police will be reinforced and they will have sum 
instructions to penalize criminal drivers. We shall demand strictness in 
issuing driving licences. We are going to begin at once by re-examining 
the drivers in the state apparatus. 

The supply problems we are facing require radical measures. Out 
immediate aim is to create conditions in large cities for essential items to hr 
distributed on a just and rational basis, and for most queues to be dom 
away with. In order to achieve these major objectives, it is essential that all 
the people participate in controlling supply. Each worker and each famils 
must receive a fair share of essential items w ithout having to queue. 

How are we going to achieve this? We have experience of organized 
consumer co-operatives - I stress the organized - where each member n 
supplied by means of a ration card. We shall create conditions in which 
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inch family has a card for a shop near home, and can buy rice, sugar, flour 
mil laundry soap. Private shopkeepers will be included in this process, 
filler products will be for sale in any shop. 

In this way we shall create conditions for every family to receive a fair 
lure of all the available goods. We shall not yet be rid of all the queues, 
ml we shall eliminate most of them. Everyone will benefit from this 
Measure. 

The enemy will try to obstruct this measure since it is going to benefit 
lie people. The people must be vigilant. The people must play an 
ntliusiastic part in this task. To implement the measure, we must be 
•iganized. We have to know how many people live in each neighbour- 
mod, how many houses it has. how many shops and what their capacity 
I, how many people live in each house, and how many people in each 
musehold are employed. 

Only in this way can we plan the right distribution of products to each 
itea. First in Maputo, Beira and Nampula. we shall launch a major 
.unpaign to survey the situation, and this will later be extended to other 
owns. We shall form people’s brigades in each neighbourhood to go from 
louse to house finding out who lives there and registering them. Each 
H ighbourhood must have a complete register of its residents. Any new- 
omers to the neighbourhood must report to the Dynamizing Group for 
egistration. 

This campaign will be a fundamental step in the process of organizing 
Ik: cities and communal neighbourhoods. The campaign will also allow 
is to discover and neutralize criminals, vagrants, prostitutes and social 
Misfits. 

fhe party structures, the organs of people’s power, the People’s 
\ssemblies, the democratic mass organizations (for women, youth, 
ournalists, production councils), neighbourhood Dynamizing Groups, 
lie FPLM and the defence and security forces, must all take part in this 
.impaign, incorporating the people. The consumer co-operatives and 
nivate shopkeepers must play their part in the process of distributing 
foods. 

The people, through their structures, must be vigilant in preventing 
Icviations and abuses. For a start, let us put a stop to abuse and privilege 
m the queues. No one has priority in the queue. There is no priority for 
•ring in the Dynamizing Group. There is no priority for being a member 
>1 the militia. There is no priority for being in the vigilance group. There 
s no priority for being in the FPLM. There is no priority for being in the 
tolice. 

The state cannot go on paying wages to thousands of workers in the 
Vople's Shop enterprise, many of whom produce nothing. The present 
Yoplc’s Shops must be changed or handed over to the consumer co- 
■I'cratives or private traders. Some will have to be closed because they 
mve no customers or no one to rent them. Let us draw up a plan to 
i.msform the People’s Shops. 
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Private enterprise has an important role to play in our country. Urn 
was stated in clear terms at the FRELIMO Third Congress. The stair 
cannot go on being involved in hundreds and hundreds of People's Shop. 
The state cannot go on running small businesses. 

The state must be concerned with directing the economy and revivmi 
major development projects. The state must devote itself to dynamizitm 
the communal village process, which will enable speedy development <>( 
the countryside. It must direct activity for agricultural development, lot 
development of the main cash crops, crops that bring foreign exchange in 
the country (such as cashew, tea, cotton, copra, sisal, sunflower . . .k. 
The state must devote itself to executing the key development projects m 
the Limpopo and Inkomati Valleys and in Angonia. They will produ-• 
food. They will produce employment. They will produce wealth. 

The state must devote itself to bulding large dams and irrigatK " 

schemes, to the electrification of the country, to augmenting informal. 

on our agricultural, fisheries and mineral resources, to prospecting an.I 
taking stock of our wealth. The state must buld more factories to produ. * 
textiles, shoes and domestic appliances, factories to produce farm tooh 
tractors, lorries and vans. The state must create heavy industry torus in 
overcome underdevelopment. It must create a paper industry, an iron 
and steel industry, an aluminium industry. The state must devote itself to 
the main social sectors: education, health, housing and justice. 

The state apparatus must ensure the conditions for increased pm 
duction and improved quality of products, and must inspect facton 
output It must ensure that there is no shortage of raw materials or spi>' 
parts in the factories essential for our development and for production nl 
goods for the people. 

For this reason, we repeat, the state cannot be absorbed with, and cm. 
not waste its energies in. managing: a shop, a canteen, a bar. a boutique • 
shoemender’s, a small workshop, a garage, a hairdresser’s, etc., etc. 

The state will create conditions to support private traders, farmers ami 
manufacturers whose activity lies within the framework of our objective* 
The state will help them in organization and provide the means for tin m 
to work. 

1 have received many letters from Mozambicans living in South Air*. . 
Swaziland and Rhodesia who want to know if they can come and invest m 
commerce, restaurants, farming and other activities. These are Mozam 
bican patriots who want to contribute to their country’s progress. They 
arc waiting for the state to back them and create conditions for theif 
return. And we say: welcome! Let them come back. We shall supp«>n 
them in investing their savings in agriculture, industry or commerce I«h 
the development of our country. 

Green Belts 

We have talked about what we found in the warehouses, about what w.h 
not distributed but stayed there rotting, about what was not sold while tin 
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•npulation endured queues. But now that these products are coming out 
it the warehouses, does it mean that the queues will disappear? Does it 
m an that the problem is solved? No, and you know it does not. We asked 
vhat the answ'er is - and the people replied: the answer is to produce. 

I hat’s what you told me in the various meetings we had during the 
illensive. 

Where are we going to produce? 

In the green belts. 

Here around Maputo there used to be an extensive green belt. It was 
he settlers who produced there. And when they abandoned their farms, 
•roduction stopped. What must we do? We have land to cultivate. Here in 
nfulene, Marracuene, Manhiga, Matutuine, Boane, Moamha and 
v.iinaacha. where the settlers were formerly producing. We have the 
Manpower. In the city of Maputo here only a minority of the population is 
mrking. The rest of the population is in queues, producing nothing. 

When we proclaimed independence we occupied the settlers’ posi- 
lons - the positions and the pay. The majority of workers, particularly 
hose from Gaza and Inhambane, particularly those from Manilla, 
doamba. Matutuine. Namaacha and Magude, left their wives at home. 
I hey left their children at home. They used to earn 500 escudos. How 
u-re they to keep children and a wife here? 

They had a wage rise and w'ent to bring their wife here to stay. They 
nought their children here. The children no longer go to school there, 
hey came to study here. Not satisfied with wives and children, they went 
ind fetched their brothers and brought them here. Still not satisfied, they 
etched their mother - she is here in Maputo. Still not happy, they fetched 
heir mother-in-law here. Still not happy, not satisfied, they fetched their 
Mothers- and sisters-in-law to live here at the expense of one man alone, 
[time ministers did the same. 

They fetched them from Cabo Delgado, from Nampula. from Beira. 
n the army and the police, it is enough to be a commander, and there you 
ire. To show that he is a ‘big man’ he has to have this regiment at home. 
\i least a platoon for him to order about. So he has his authority at work, 
vhcre he is a chief, and w hen he comes home he is also a chief, and has a 
tlutoon there. 

We are going to stop this. Everyone has done it. So Maputo is full. 
I here is insufficient food. 

It is those who grew the maize who came here, those who grew the 
.issava who came here. They were producing a whole series of such 
lungs as beans and fish. Now they produce nothing, they came here to 
lay. But you want to eat. 

Independence meant moving to the city, so we have the labour force, 
•irst. there are those useless people in the state apparatus. We are going 
o reduce the staffing of all ministries, in all sectors. We shall have a 
uccise establishment and the rest will go into production. 

Then we will go to the enterprises: the lazy and the undisciplined will 
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go and produce. Nothing will stop us. That is why I asked here: is tlw 
army ready for a new battle? I lie battle is not only against those whoweti 
about sabotaging, it is also against the idlers, social misfits, criminals and 
vagrants. There are families of 20. where only one has a job. And they air 
adults. They eat a lot. 

So what do we need then? We are going to give hoes and tractors to tin 
unemployed and the underemployed for them to produce, in the lnfulcw 
Valley, in Manhi?a, in Matutuine, in Moamba and in Namaacha. 

All that the city consumes - tomatoes, cabbages, onions, potatoes, 
rice, maize, cassava, lettuces and bananas - used to come from all the* 
areas. That is exactly what we shall produce. Meat, milk, chickcliv 
rabbits and pork used to come from these areas. We are going to produi r 
all that again. The state will help through the bank. 

We shall grant loans for purchases of the means of production: ti> 
tors. hoes, seeds, fertilizer. 

We are not abandoning them, but we do not want them to live like lt»r 
and locusts. 

We shall review producer prices so that the producer benefits and has 
an incentive to greater production. Some farmers have come and said in 
me: 'Mr President, we arc going to give up the farm. Pesticide is expen 
sive, fertilizer is expensive, the work takes a long time and the pried 
don’t compensate. It's better for us to quit production. For this reasons** 
must review the price of produce. 

In this way we shall stop the shortages of produce that was aiwaytf 
grown in this region, produce that wc arc sometimes obliged to import, I 

Here on the city outskirts there are many farmsteads where the settlm 
used to grow vegetables and fruit, and keep small livestock. This means 
that there was investment in infrastructure: wells, rabbit hutches, pig 
sties, chicken coops, and water pumps. It's the case in Matola, Machai.i 
Benfica, Mahotas and Catembe. With the flight of the settlers and tin 
nationalization of rented housing, these farmsteads were rented out in 
Mozambicans. 

Nowadays the infrastructures are neglected. Grass grows in the yard* 
and the gardens. The tenant merely lives in the house. He doesn't use tl»<’ 
well, the rabbit hutch, the water pump. 

We are going to review this situation. Those who are occupying th# 
houses must make full use of the existing facilities. If not. they must quit 
We shall rent to those who can make use of them. This is also a way nt 
making the most of our conquests. 

But we do not want vegetable patches in the centre of the city. Wc do 
not want patches of beans, or cassava, or maize, or groundnuts. We don't 
want patches of sweet potato; we don't want any kind of vegetable patch 
In the city centre, we want gardens and children's parks. We want flower* 
to lend beauty: we want beauty. 

We want trees well cared for and well pruned, We are speaking hen 
but the guidance applies to the whole country. We don't want the tree* 
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backed about with hatchets and axes. We must prune the city’s trees with 
ipmal secateurs. The Governor of Maputo is here and the other govemoi s 
|tr listening. The cities are being murdered, the trees are being murdered 
I ices are a city’s lungs, the city breathes through these trees. 

In the current offensive, we identified three categories of people who 
must be integrated into production in the green belt. 

The first category: the criminals who arc now in detention. For them, 
turd labour. They are elements who stole from the state. They left the 
people’s produce to rot. They committed various crimes. W'e don’t want 
lo keep these criminals in prison eating food produced by the people. 

I hey will be tried and if convicted sent to production camps. We shall 
>( nd them to produce: first to produce their own sustenance, and second 
It i compensate the people for what they stole. 

They will not go to Niassa. They will be settled here in Maputo. They 
a ill be under military guard, for five, six years until they produce the 
money they stole, until they compensate for the produce they let rot. This 
Is the first category for the green belt. 

I’hc second category: underemployed workers and unproductive 
* orkers. We saw during the offensive that many workers do not produce 
iheir own wages: we saw the People’s Shop empty, but with 20 employees 
loing nothing: we saw the bakery that used to huve ten workers and now 
lias 20 to produce half as much as it used to; we saw firms with a labour 
(inplus producing nothing (they draw their wages from the bank). We 
(,iw messengers in the state apparatus who have nothing to do. They just 
miike tea for the boss. We are going to stop all this. The bank's money is 
I lie people's money. It cannot be used to pay the useless, the idle, the 
iliunkards. the absentees, the negligent, the undisciplined and wastTels. 

The third category : the unemployed and the social misfits. Only those 
(»ho work have the right to eat in the new society that we arc building. 
Anvone who does not produce has no right to a wage We cannot allow the 
parasites to go on sucking our blood. 

We are going to create the conditions for all these people to produce. 
We shall supply them with land and a tractor. The Solidarity Bank will 
giant loans. We shall establish repayment terms. They are going to 
produce to repay. They w ill produce in order to have the right to eat. 

In this way they will be able to organize their families, have decent 
housing, and education for their children, and they will take on their 
irsponsibilities as head of the family. 
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6. Every Revolution Is a 
Contribution to Marxism* 


Dear comrades, with deep feeling we greet this august assembly whcr# 
representatives of the forces of progress and socialism, from all continent! 
and peoples, from all races and nations, arc together celebrating the 
centenary of the death of one of mankind's most beloved sons. Kail 
Marx. 

The men and women who accompanied Marx at his burial in a London 
cemetery were few. Today the lives of thousands of millions of men and 
women have been profoundly affected and changed by the enduring idea* 
of Marx. In four continents, workers, taking control of their destiny, air 
building a happy future, are building socialism. Communism. 

Against Marxism, against Leninism, which is our epoch's Marxism, 
imperialism mobilizes incalculable human and material resources. Hut 
most sophisticated weapons, the threat of thermonuclear, bacteriological 
and chemical disaster, the ocean depths and cosmic space are deployed ifl 
an attempt to neutralize and destroy Marxism-Leninism. 

The spectre that haunted the bourgeoisie in Europe a hundred yean 
ago still haunts them, but now it is perceptible throughout the world. ] 

For the oppressed peoples and classes, for the peoples and worker* 
who have taken control of their destiny. Marxism is a shining path, a sun 
of hope and certainty that never sets, a sun that is always at its zenith. 

Marxism, the science of revolution, is the fruit of practice, of man 
kind’s struggle for a better future and so is renewed and develop*! 
through human practice. The experience of revolutionary struggle of the 
Mozambican people provides an illustration of this principle. 

Dear comrades, our history validates the thesis that the motive forc« 
of history is class struggle. Class struggle was and is a reality on the 
African continent. 

Our pre-colonial society was familiar with complex state formation*,! 
such as Monomatapa and Gaza. They were political and social systemsajfl 
a feudal type, at differing stages of development. In some there survival 
elements of earlier slave systems. In others there were already emergctlf* 

'A speech given in Berlin on II April 1983. at the celebrations to mark tlw 
centenary of Marx’s death. 
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mercantile strata which, in another phase of history, would come to shape 
ti new evolution in society. In all of them there was a distinction between 
exploiters and exploited. 

Colonial repression of these state formations and the integration of 
society into the capitalist and imperialist system, which was emerging in 
the era, brought new historical changes. 

The antagonists within the society facilitated colonial occupation. 
Kepresentatives of the exploiting strata betrayed the national cause and 
made an alliance with the foreigner to continue the domination and 
< xploitation of their own people. Once the country was conquered the 
betrayers of the nation were also subjected to domination, since they in 
turn were betrayed by their erstwhile ally. 

Colonial conquest, by introducing a system of large plantations and 
landholdings, exploitation of minerals, and the building of railways and 
toads, began the process of proletarianizing the countryside. 

Our country’s liberation struggle arose as a consequence of the contra 
diction between colonized and colonizers, between exploited and 
rxploiters. Reformist patterns of nationalist pressure were precluded bv 
the very nature of Colonial-Fascism. 

It w as legally impossible to establish Mozambican social organizations 
and even less a nationalist party or a trade union. There was no earthly 
hope of dialogue with the colonial power to lead to self-determination, 
much less to independence. 

The historical alternative for our people was recourse to revolutionary 
violence to put an end to Fascist violence. The Marxist thesis of making 
war on war to achieve peace reveals its correctness once again. 

In the founding of the Mozambique Liberation Front it was essentially 
plantation workers, poor peasants subjected to forced labour, who pro¬ 
vided the social base for the organization. 

In the process of armed struggle for liberation, liberated areas were 
treated. We had to determine in practice what power to establish in the 
ireas. With the production of material goods, basic questions presented 
lhemselves in an acute form. It was a question of understanding w horn the 
struggle served, since former feudal and new exploiters, aspirants for 
bourgeois status, wanted to establish their power over the people. 

The conflicts experienced in the Liberation Front in the period l%7 
70 were, above all. class conflicts. 

Out of correct solution of the conflict a qualitative advance was made 
by the Mozambican revolution. Once again class struggle was revealed as 
the cause of advances in history 

The creation of liberated areas made viable and current the issues of 
property and power, and brought as an ingredient in the claim for 
independence the question of the social regime to be set up. 

That is how in the process of class struggle, within the Front and in the 
liberated areas, the seed was sown of the Marxist-Lemmst party, of the 
socialist revolution, of the people’s democratic state. 
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There was an acceleration in the revolutionary process. An acceleration 
of the movement towards socialism, even though the working class was 
weak in size and in awareness of its class interest. 

The war situation acted as a powerful catalyst which, thanks to polili 
cal work, encouraged understanding of the real aims of the conflict. An 
awareness of the great sacrifices that w ere demanded stirred in the society! 
a fell need for radical changes in its internal relations. 

The accumulated experience of mankind in the struggle against 
exploitation, synthesized in Marxism, enabled the Mozambican rcvohi 
tionary movement to benefit from and absorb that experience. In the 
process Marxism was enriched. 

Under Mozambique's conditions, revolutionary practice led ustogiv* 
pride of place to socialist revolution, and led us to launch the process *>t 
building socialism in a context of widespread illiteracy, a narrow working 
class and in the absence of an established Marxist-Leninist party. I lx 
struggle by Mozambican workers, under the leadership of the vanguard 
nucleus generated by the Liberation Front, enabled us to find correct 
responses to these problems. 

In this sense, although each people’s revolutionary experience i* 
specific, it does not lie outside Marxist thinking. 

Dear comrades, this description in synthesis of the main strands of out 
experience has led to some essential conclusions. A first conclusion 
indicates the universality of class struggle, of contradiction as the motive | 
force of history. A second shows the leading and decisive role of working* 1 
class ideology in the correct solution of conflicts prevailing in present-day 
society. 

Even in those countries with a weak industrial base, such as we have, 
the rule still holds that socialist revolution is possible. 

It has triumphed in Mozambique with the victory of the people's wat 
of liberation. It has triumphed in the sense shown by Lenin, as a correla 
tion of forces, as a determination to build socialism, since with tin- 
people's support the interests and concepts of the proletariat have been 
placed in control. 

Marx's thinking demonstrates that it is vitally important to settle the 
question of vyherc power lies, who wields power. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is as alive today as at the time of the 
Commune. State action depends on it in the long and complex process of 
transforming social relations, in establishing a material and scientific 
base, in educating man. Such state action and the broad management ol 
society require the organization of the workers’ vanguard into a parts 
equipped with the scientific ideology of the proletariat. So, at the Third 
Congress in 1977, our Marxist-Leninist Party was born from its embryo m 
the Front. 

Dear comrades, internationalism, unity of the exploited of the earth, I 
is one of the basic constants in Marx’s thinking. In our own time, in the 
face of imperialism’s mounting aggressiveness, it manifests itself in the 
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Heed for closer and closer union between the components of the 
contemporary revolutionary movement. 

I nternationalism in our era acquires an extra dimension, with the need 
to struggle for peace and against nuclear catastrophe. 

We are w itnessing today an uncontrolled arms race, we see imperial¬ 
ism's insistent efforts to deploy its weapons of mass destruction in various 
I arts of the world. We are witnessing today the growing support imperial¬ 
ism gives to the most retrograde forces of mankind, to Fascist and Nazi 
icgintes that oppress, exploit and massacre the working classes. 

These actions by imperialism are meeting growing resistance from 
peace* and progress-loving peoples, in the light of the unbreakable 
determination of the workers of the world to thwart such actions. 

In the struggle for peace it is Marxist forces who must lead mankind's 
struggle for survival. The broadest front has been built around this 
struggle. 

Leading figures in science, art, religion, institutions of every kind, 
youth, women's and church bodies, all honest people with respect for 
mankind join with the political forces that demand peace. 

In this respect we salute the initiatives by the Warsaw Pact consultative 
lommittee, in expressing the desire of peoples for peace and in offering 
realistic and just answers to the problem of avoiding the spread of war or a 
nuclear catastrophe. 

I he struggle for peace must prevent the causes of war. 

Imperialist exploitation and an unjust international economic order 
arc a cause of war. 

The imperialist policy of destabilization and aggression against states 
l hat refuse to submit to imperialism and that embark on the road of 
ievolutionary change is a provocation to war. Economic, financial and 
military blackmail, provocations against socialist states in Europe, Asia, 
I atin America and Africa are factors for war. 

The belligerent policy of Israel and of South Africa, cherished allies of 
imperialism in their regions, is a provocation to war. Racism, apartheid, 
Zionism, occupation of foreign territory, colonial expansionism arc fac¬ 
tors for war. Local wars, promoted by imperialism, may lead to all-out 
war. 

The Pretoria regime in southern Africa is a cause of war that represents 
i threat to peace in the whole region. The Nazi-Fascist regime in Pretoria 
occupies some of the territory of the People's Republic of Angola, 
i oloni/cs Namibia, encourages armed banditry in Mozambique, Angola, 
Zimbabwe, Zambia and Lesotho. The apartheid regime is responsible for 
the war situation that prevails in southern Africa and threatens to pro¬ 
voke an all-out war. 

Mozambique's independence was the contribution made by the 
Mozambican people to the struggle for peace. Today, in association with 
other southern African countries for the purposes of regional economic 
co-operation, and in concerted action to prevent the real danger of war 
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already posed by the apartheid regime, we have established a significant) 
front in the struggle for peace. 

In the struggle for peace, which of necessity entads a struggle again i 
apartheid and against colonialism, the ANC and SWAPO are the lavourem 
instruments of the peace movement in southern Africa. 

This just struggle has the unfailing support of the socialist countries, •»! 
the Front Line states, of progressive and democratic forces, of all peoples 
who seek peace, freedom and progress. 

The struggle for peace, as a people's movement, has to acquire im 
scale. It is precisely the scale that Marx made universal in his thinking ami 
action. 

Dear comrades, a century after the death of Marx, the cause of 
socialism and Communism has ceased to be a dream and has become I 
reality that changes the world. The vitality of revolutionary science, 
systematized by Marx, can have no better proof than the facts themselves 

The socialist countries assert themselves and advance. The overall 
record of socialism is one of great success. The experience of socialist 
revolution, of socialist construction, is overall an enrichment and con 
stant broadening of Marx’s original teachings. Each country and each 
revolution makes a new contribution to the development of our science, 
of our heritage. 

We are celebrating this centenary in the German Democratic Kcpubla, 
a Germany in which socialism has triumphed. A Germany where working 
man continually manifests the breadth of his intelligence, his energy, hr 
ability, by creating prosperity, progress and happiness. A Germany in 
which militant internationalism makes the struggle by peoples against 
exploitation its own struggle. 

We salute through Comrade Erich Honeckcr, General Secretary ol 
the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, tin- 
workers - labourers, peasants, revolutionary intellectuals - who have 
been able creatively to transform the genius of Marx into an invincihh 
material force, for the triumph of socialism and peace We salute the 
w-orking classes in the GDR, who, led by their vanguard party, have so 
magnificently organized this assembly of representatives of workers ol 
the world, as an affirmation that Marx's thinking, still alive and still 
young, is immortal. 

With the concepts of Marx, the peoples of the world will triumph hi 
their just struggle for peace, for progress, for socialism. 

The struggle continues! 

The revolution will win! 

Socialism will triumph! 


Part II: 

National Reconstruction 

Economy 

Education 

Health 

Women 

Youth 

Defence and Security 
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7. Production Is an Act of 
Militancy* 


Historic Responsibilities of the Working Class 

I he working class is the leading class of our country, it is the leading class 
nl history, the only one capable of speaking for the whole society, able to 
conceive the process of transformation of the whole society, and to 
launch and direct this process. 

So in our state, the People's Republic of Mozambique, power today is 
taken and wielded by the worker-peasant alliance. This power must be 
wielded against the bourgeois class whose aim is to exploit workers and 
peasants. Great responsibilities therefore lie on the working class, the 
class all of us represent. We all share the historic responsibility of the 
revolutionary vanguard for the transformation of society. We all share 
the immediate responsibility of making industry effectively the dynamiz¬ 
ing factor in our economy it is stated to be in our Constitution. 

Struggle for Economic Independence Entails an Increase in Production 

We must ask: as the leading class, as the class that changes society and is 
responsible for it, how does the working class accomplish its historic duty 
to society? 

We are at the stage of struggle for economic independence. But the 
struggle for economic independence entails more than anything else an 
increase in production. 

By raising our country’s production, we raise our capacity to fight 
against imperialism. By raising our country’s production, we change the 
nature of the relations we inherited from colonialism. Without produc¬ 
tion it is useless to talk of transformation of the relations of production, or 
to talk of transformation in the economic basis of our society. We say 
therefore that the essential task in the current phase is the struggle for 
increased production: it is the generalized political and organizational 
offensive on the production front. 

Many factors of production must be taken into account: machinery , 
raw materials, transport, etc. But we say that man is the essential factor. 

‘ lTiis speech was originally delivered in Maputo, on 13 October 1976, 
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Here too man and not the machine is the decisive element. 

Now we ask: how do we, as workers in industrial enterprises, carry oul 
our tasks? And the working class, the workers in industrial enterprises, 
must rise to the responsibility of providing an answer so that we and tin- 
country know how workers are carrying out their tasks, how we are 
meeting the responsibilities of the working class. Do we find that we arc 
meeting our tasks correctly? We have made regular visits to the factories 
I think w>e have already \isited enterprises in all the industrial sectors heir 
in Maputo Province. 


On Worker-Peasant Power: Production Is an Act of Militancy 

The enterprise, the workshop, is for us the incubator where daw 
consciousness is nurtured. What we manufacture, the way we work 
how we discuss and plan production, provides a window on our class 
consciousness. In our republic where power belongs to the workci 
peasant alliance, production is an act of militancy. Now that we m< 
longer have the whip, forced labour, the palmdtoria . production is an 
act of militancy. 

Productivity: A Thermometer for Political Consciousness 

But production has one very special, very sensitive facet - productivity 
This facet serves as a thermometer for political consciousness, for the 
reflex of class consciousness. Production means using material, technical 
and human resources to make a socially useful object. A workman who 
picks up a saw, timber, a plane, nails and a hammer, and makes a chair, 
produces a chair - this workman is producing, even if he takes the whole 
day to produce the chair. 

Another workman, using the same materials, produces in the same 
time four chairs of the same kind. This workman has also produced, has 
also worked. But there is a basic difference between the work of these two 
workers. This difference is called productivity. 

The first workman is a demobilizing agent, a saboteur of the national 
economy; he has no class consciousness, is a dead-weight in the work 
shop, in shorf a layabout. And a lot of layabouts arc seen in the factories 
They are nothing but dead-weights in the factories. Any such person 
should be carted off to an appropriate place, as he is a crow waiting tu 
pluck out our eyes as soon as we shut them. 

The second workman has risen to his responsibility as a worker, knows 
what he is working for and knows that through his production he is 
contributing to national reconstruction. This workman who is concerned 
about productivity shows that he is politically conscious, class conscious 

Productivity is the factor that will improve our conditions, that will 
enable us to achieve progress and economic development. 


NulionuI Reconstruction: Economy 

Widespread Indiscipline and Corruption in Industry 

Wc have been to your factories, seen how you work, seen what you 
produce. Now we ask again: w hat did we find in your factories ’ 1 am sure 
that those who were visited are aware; they know what we observed there 
and what we said about it. And now we are asking the working class, after 
we observed what happens in your factories: what shall wc tell the 
country as a result of those factory visits? What must wc say to the people 
about the workmen in our country's industrial enterprises, to the people 
whose clothing, shoes, food and survival depend on the product of your 
work? 

We saw that you produce very little. So we then asked various lech 
mcians. workers and apprentices how we can increase productivity. The 
answer was always the same: it is impossible to raise productivity because 
hi most enterprises there is poor timc-kccping. absenteeism, liberalism, a 
lack of respect for institutions, confusion, power-seeking, rumour 
mongering. stealing and racism. In short: widespread indiscipline and 
corruption. 

And the result is low productivity! 

Using the same machinery as you had in colonial times, in the same 
plants, with the same number of employees, and often the same techni¬ 
cians. you have reduced productivity! 

Is this what the workers in these enterprises offer in return for the 
sacrifices of those who struggled to win independence? Is this the response 
we must give those who offered dear life for national independence? Is 
this the reply we must give our people and our children? Is this the 
tradition we must pass on to our children? And as for the population who 
day and night endured massacres but did not waver in the fight against 
colonialism, is this what they must hear? Is this what is owed to those who 
died carrying weapons, carrying medicines, ammunition and food sup¬ 
plies to encourage development of the struggle to smash and destroy 
colonialism and drive it from our country? Is this the reply we should give 
to those who were imprisoned and murdered in the prisons of Ibo, here in 
lamanguane? Should all of them know that this is how these workmen 
esteem independence and the blood shed in the winning of our freedom? 
I am sure that some of you here were in Jamanguane and witnessed the 
brutality of PIDE and of colonialism, the violence of capitalism, and 
capitalism's loathing of workers. 

We are seeing how complicated the situation is in your enterprises So 
we ask: how are we going to deal with it? How can we go on with 
dead-weights, with feckless individuals, how can we go on with those who 
are establishing an enemy base in their factory or workshop, how can we 
go on with elements in the factory shouting for the return of capitalism, 
colonialism and exploitation to our country? 

It seems to us that the best approach is to consider what are the causes 
of the current situation, how we reached this pitch. 
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Causes of the Current Situation: Neo-Colonial Manoeuvres 

In the colonial period the enterprises were organized and operated with 
the sole aim of serving the interests of capitalism. All our strength, 
dedication, energy and sweat merely went to the interests of capitalism 
But now we say power belongs to us. The colonial government, with its 
repressive laws, its administrators, its native police, was an instrument 
that capitalism used for the greater exploitation of Mozambican workers. 

The structure and working methods of the enterprise in the colonial 
era were also repressive. They served the interests of an exploiting 
minority and not the interests of Mozambican workers. The Mozambican 
worker in the enterprise was directly subjected to racial and social 
segregation, to oppression and exploitation. His only right was to work 
day in day out. He was not permitted to know more than the immediate 
job in front of him. Nobody explained to him the enterprise's problems, 
the production schedule, or even the social value of his own labour, lit 
was regarded as a worthless, unreliable and unthinking machine. 

The Mozambican worker joined the enterprise as an apprentice and 
died as an apprentice. The highest he could aspire to was to be a third- 
class labourer after 20 years. 

The heroic struggle of the Mozambican people led by FREl.IMO. and 
the struggles of the brother peoples in Angola and Guinea-Bissau, led b> 
the MPLA and the PAIGC, brought the collapse of the Portuguese 
colonial-Fascist regime. The 25 April movement was thus a product ol 
our peoples’ heroic struggles - we liberated the metropole. Without the 
struggle in the colonies. Fascism would not have fallen. It was not an act 
of charity but a sacrifice by our peoples. Portuguese colonialism in 
Mozambique crumbled in the face of FREl.IMO's decisive victories. 

Capitalism, in an effort to survive, is trying to devise new forms in 
which to carry on exploiting our people. Its first steps are to cretin 
economic chaos. This would increase our country’s dependence on 
capitalism and imperialism. According to capitalism’s calculation, it 
would then be possible to use such puppets as Kavandamc. Simango, 
Gwengere and Joana Simcao, to divide the people and set up a neo- 
colonial government. But the ideological clarity of our line has thwarted 
the colonialis! manoeuvre. That government would have the task of 
clouding the content of our independence and maintaining exploitation 
of our people. Capitalism, by taking advantage of the people’s enthusi 
asm and feeling, has used the workers' frail political consciousness to 
promote agitation to its ow n benefit. 

There Is No Political Struggle Without Political Consciousness 

This is where the big manoeuvres begin against our independence. Bv 
encouraging widespread anarchy, indiscriminate sackings and wage dis 
putes. the capitalists who have always exploited and humiliated our 
people want now to parade as their defenders. Have you ever seen 
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Colonialism defending the people's interests? The same capitalist, who in 
the old days would call the Fascist police and denounce to PIDE any 
worker who was disgruntled, tried to make a quick change into anti- 
colonialist. anti-Fascist and anti-racist dress, to pretend to he a good 
employer and a defender of the workers' interests Do you trust him? But 
some say it's better to be eaten by a leopard than by a lion Thus they want 
to open the front door and the back door, so that the leopard comes in at 
the back door while the lion leaves by the front. 

But what do they really want? That’s what our workers have been 
unable to spot because they have not sufficiently studied the intentions. 

I irst. they want to confuse the masses, by obscuring the correct definition 
of the enemy; second, they want to divide the workers; third, they want to 
disrupt the Mozambican economy; fourth, they want to aggravate the 
crisis, the crisis the enemy now talks about; fifth, they want to prevent the 
people who are taking political power from taking economic power as 
well. In sum, they want to erect a scries of barriers to the transformation 
of our economy into an economy genuinely serving the people. 

Anyone who fails to analyse these points correctly might think that the 
strikes, the indiscriminate sackings, the wage disputes, that were mostly 
instigated by the capitalist boss himself or by his agents, constitute correct 
lorms of nationalist and anti-capitalist struggle. In fact the capitalist never 
has relinquished or would relinquish a jot of his interests out of regard for 
the worker. Let us have no illusions. 

Many of you took part in strikes under the impression that this was a 
nationalist approach. But there is no political struggle, without political 
consciousness. 

A stevedore might have said: ‘I am not going to unload these crates 
because they pay me so little.’ But the crates contained weapons, ammu¬ 
nition and bombs for the colonial army to use in fighting FREL1MO. So 
they went and paid the stevedore more and he did the unloading. Who 
was the winner? The Mozambican people because of the stevedore’s pay 
rise, or our enemies who had more bombs in their hands with which to 
massacre the Mozambican people? 

In order to split the working class, capitalism in the period of the 
provisional government of the ‘learned doctor’ Soares de Melo, a capital 
1 st agent and puppet, invented the so-called workers’ committees and 
councils whose uncoordinated activities merely served to sow anarchy. 

The actions of these councils and committees accelerated the break¬ 
down of authority in the workplace and paralysed our economy. Hence 
came the first wave of rumour-mongering. Indiscipline, corruption and 
theft became widespread. Capitalism had achieved the first objective of 
its plan: a dramatic drop in productivity. 

( (inclusions of the Analysis of Neo-colonial Action 

We seem to have reached a significant conclusion: we have already 
discovered the roots of the problems we are trying to solve today It is 
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capitalist strategy, in the wake of Portuguese colonialism’s collapse, thal 
provides the roots of the liberalism, indiscipline and corruption that an 
demobilizing the working class and bringing the consequence of low 
productivity. Capitalism has used the workers to split and disrupt the 
working class. It has used the workers to fight Mozambique's indepen 
dcnce and the power of the worker-peasant alliance. Capitalism h.o 
taken advantage of the workers' low level of class consciousness. 

Capitalism's Behaviour After the Lusaka Agreement 

This was the atmosphere in which the Mozambican people's victory w i^ 
put into effect with the signing of the Lusaka Agreement and the setting 
up of the Transitional Government, under the leadership of FRELIMt > 
Our victory brought despair to capitalism, which had to rethink its plans 
It intensified sabotage of our economy. It contrived the massive flight oi 
technicians, illegal transfer of foreign exchange, theft and destruction oi 
machinery and equipment. 

They dismantled whole factories and took the machinery over the 
border! Capitalism went on with false promises to the workers so that 
they would rise against FRELIMO. The workers w r ere told: ‘We should 
like to raise your wages, but FRELIMO won’t let us!' 

Who won independence, who liberated the people, who struggled, 
who made sacrifices? They wanted to 'help' the people struggle againsi 
the people’s own victories-with FRELIMO and the people united from 
the Rovuma to the Maputo. So what FRELIMO is this that would not let 
them raise wages? 

Many enterprises were abandoned, and others were at a standstill 
Then in response to the watchword of spreading FRELIMO structures 
throughout the country, the Dynamizing Groups were formed. The 
Dynamizing Groups were and are our basic weapon in the struggle 
against all forms of economic sabotage practised by capitalism. 

A Serious Weakness in Working-Class Organization 

None the less, this fight was so costly in energy that we found it impossible 
to give due attention to organizing the working class. And that is a vcr\ 
serious weakness. We are now wasting time running after the enemy to 
discover and counter the sabotage it is doing to our economy, as we have- 
not organized the working class. We did not give proper attention to 
organizing our principal strength. 

We have been behind events. We have not yet taken an initiative We 
have been working like firemen. This reflects a lack of structures, a lack 
of organization. And we say this is a bad thing. One of the key secrets is to 
hold the initiative. The initiative must always be with us and never with 
the enemy. 

We shall not be able to take the initiative and go on the offensive until 
we organize the working class, until we have properly sorted out the 
structures within the enterprise, since the structures arc our instrument 
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and everyone knows his position in the structures Then we shall have 
given tasks to every employee, to every worker from the smullest work¬ 
shop to the largest industry. 

But as we are not yet well organized at plant level, we arc unable to 
study the causes of low productivity, spot the basic contradictions, and 
analyse the relations of production. We have already seen that the 
difficulties we are facing arc not of today's making. Low productivity is 
not, as the enemy suggests, the result of workers' incapacity to wield 
power, to run their own country. The main drop in productivity occurred, 
.11 we saw. during the period of the puppet provisional government w hen 
the colonialists were still in charge of our country. 


( urrent Situation 

But we must go into the analysis more deeply. We have to see the 
symptoms clearly to diagnose the disease and we have to take the medi¬ 
cine to cure it. So let us look at the current situation. To summarize: what 
have we found in the enterprises? 

Indiscipline 

I here is much absenteeism from work. Absences excused on the grounds 
of illness are often due to drinking; we might say the reason is a 'hang¬ 
over'. When such a worker does go to work he uses his machine as a 
pillow. 

There are some cases where people are absent for 20 days in one 
month. They virtually only go to work to collect their pay. They say they 
ire independent, that FRELIMO brought independence, and as they 
were in prison, they want to drink now. There are a lot who go in to punch 
their card but not to work. The foreman comes along and tells them to 
work, and they answer back: ‘You're a Fascist.' If someone is told he is 
dumaging the factory and the economy, a shirker retorts: i shall make 
■.elf-criticism,' Since when did self-criticism produce? 

There is poor time-keeping. Late arrivals of 30 minutes, an hour, two 
hours. They abuse the leeway allowed them and when their attention is 
called to this, they say: 'Colonialism's finished, exploitation's over.’ So 
who are the exploiters: isn't it the absentees, the latecomers who still 
want to draw their pay intact? We have already indicated some of the 
exploiters w ho are around now. They don’t have to be factory owners. 

Lots leave their post during working hours. They go off and hide in the 
warehouses to play cards or board games. Is someone like that a worker, 
does he belong to our class? Is he promoting proletarian ideology in the 
factory? Others even leave the factory to go and deal with personal 
matters and they have two time-cards so that the controller docs not know 
they’ve slipped out. 

There are some who turn up to work drunk. They sleep at the work- 
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bench, quarrel with their colleagues, provoke fistfights, destroy r«* 
materials, stop the production line. 

Another form of indiscipline is waste - not merely as a result ol the 
drunken state in which some come to work, but as a result of negligence 
There are individuals who destroy materials, misuse equipment, produce 
heaps of rejects. Negligence is shown even in their appearance: they go io 
work dirty, and some don't even wash, so their faces become stumping 
grounds for flies. They arc bleary-eyed and instead of working they spend 
their time shaking off the flies. Their hair is dishevelled and full of blankci 
fluff. How can a worker like that look after a machine if he can't even look 
after himself? In factories where there are work clothes or other pro 
tective clothing, there are workers who don't bother to use it. 

There is a lack of cleanliness in many workplaces. They are dirty, 
untidy, full of dust and cobwebs! Some enterprises we visited were so 
badly cleaned we could scarcely breathe. But those who work there toi 
eight hours a day are people. This problem is particularly disgusting in the 
case of food-industry plants, such as we saw at ‘Bonsuino - and othci 
places. 

But workers are not the only ones guilty of these kinds of indiscipline 
We also observed indiscipline in management. We should say that in 
some instances the workers' indiscipline springs from and is encouraged 
by indiscipline in management. Managers too arc absent, leave the 
workplace, neglect health and safety regulations that should be in force in 
a well-managed plant. We visited some enterprises and noticed in the 
offices of those in charge: papers scattered all over the place, a hat on the 
table, a coat badly hung up, etc. 

At management level there is often material and sexual corruption 
There are some management officials who do not respect women workers 
We must eliminate from the People’s Republic of Mozambique disregard 
for women’s dignity. We said this at the swearing-in of the Transitional 
Government and we repeated it at Machava on the anniversary ol 
independence. A bad example at leadership level is always echoed in the 
rank and file, in the working mass. 

Disputes 

There are workers who are still trying to settle their problems in the way 
they learned under the provisional government, in the days of the so 
called workers’ committees. These workers start a go-slow. They know 
ingly bring production down. We noted one case, that of a clothing 
factory, where the rate dropped from 700 shirts a day to 150. What they 
were looking for was a pay rise. And they told the management: ‘We shall 
not raise production until you pay us better!’ So where would the money 
come from? This is the wrong way to do it. What they had done in fact wi 
to sabotage the factory and attack our economy. 

In other places, that already have administrative commissions, tin- 
workers demand that profits be shared out among them. They fail to 
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understand that the conquest of economic power is a conquest of the 
entire people, that the enterprises must serve the people and not one 
group of workers. A rise in production in this factory is the result of the 
entire country's efforts. 

There are other cases where, after a technician has run away, the 
workers go to the management and say: ‘Now you must divide his salary 
among us. We are still here and doing the work ' This is a confusion We 
might call it ideological diarrhoea. They have gone soft in the head. 

The confusion that reigns in the enterprises means that we should 
analyse this question of disputes. In the colonial time, power belonged to 
the colonialists. They had the army, the police and the government T he 
worker was not permitted any form of organization. So the workers, in 
order to find a solution to their problems, were obliged to devise their 
ow n forms of struggle. Hence they held demonstrations, strikes and other 
actions of dispute. Meanwhile the colonialist knew where his strength lay. 
If the demonstration was organized to demand independence, as in 
Mueda in I960, he called the army in to carry out a massacre. If the strike 
had a mass content, as in Maputo, then called Louren^o Marques, with 
the dockers’ strike in the 1960s. the riot police would arrest, beat and kill. 
II the demand was only for money, the colonialist would call in PIDE to 
arrest the ringleaders and later he would pay a small increment. 

The small victories scored by our workers came after 1964, after the 
start of armed struggle. And why? Because the Mozambican people 
began to show organization and to demonstrate the first forms of power. 
Power today belongs to the people. The police belong to the working 
class, the army belongs to the working class, the government belongs to 
the working class. 

Our police force engages in struggle against reactionaries and the 
enemies of independence. It oppresses the exploiters. In the old days it 
belonged to the exploiters and repressed the exploited. Our army defends 
our frontiers against the Fascists, racists, agents of imperialism. It fights 
upitalism. Our government restores the land, nationalizes medicine, 
schooling, legal practice, rented housing, and takes these sectors out of 
the hands of the capitalists to put them at the service of the people. Our 
government destroys the very basis of exploitation. 

The worker of the colonial period could struggle only for his personal 
benefit. He tried to solve life's difficulties through pay. But his pay did 
not give him access to ownership of land, or to private medical clinics, or 
allow him to send his children to the university, or to live in a cement 
house. The worker today, with his power, can decide the destiny of his 
own country. So. in conjunction with colleagues and the political and 
administrative structures, he can seek better waysof solving his difficulties. 

In the colonial period, when power belonged to the settler, the fruit of 
our labour served to enrich the capitalist. Our wealth was shipped 
abroad. Today, with our power, we have created the conditions for using 
the fruit of our labour for our own betterment. That is why we say we 
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must produce more and better, since by producing more we increase out 
country’s wealth, we shall build more schools and hospitals, and raise 
living standards for the whole people. In the colonial period we produced 
without knowing why and for what purpose. Today wc are able to 
produce, to decide the pattern of production; that is. we know why we air 
producing and to what end. We are now in a position to control oui 
economy and put production at the service of the people. 

We see that the current situation is radically different from the past 
And the forms of struggle must accordingly also be different. 

Using the same forms of dispute as we did in the colonial period mean', 
that we have not yet fully understood the character of our struggle; we 
have not fully understood who our enemy is; we have not fully under 
stood that power belongs to us. 

In this phase of our struggle, the fight against exploitation moves into a 
fight against poverty, hunger and illiteracy, a fight for better living 
standards for our people. It is essential that we realize who now benefits 
in the first instance from production. That’s why we say that in this phase 
the demand to make is: higher production, higher productivity. Thai 
must be our struggle, but no demonstrations have been organized for n 
rise in productivity. 

The worker’s trench is the factory; in the factory and the workshop 
under the leadership of his revolutionary vanguard, he will raise his class 
consciousness, develop as a class. When he is armed with the scientilii 
ideology of the proletariat, he will at each stage of the struggle be able to 
use the appropriate weapon to combat the enemy. The organized worker 
incorporated into his structures, will be able to use the proper channels to 
solve his problems, will be able to subordinate individual interests to tin- 
interests of the majority. 

Racism 

For some there is the complex of racism. We are still encountering sign 1 
of racism at workplaces. Alongside the anti-Black racism typical of the 
colonial capitalist society, anti-White racism is now intensifying. 1«>i 
example: there are some individuals who do not accept the authority oi 
their supervisors because they are Whites. That is an ideological confu 
sion - mental untidiness, an imperfect understanding of our principle*. 
There is a tendency to ask: 'So colonialism isn’t over after all? The While 1 ' 
are still giving us orders.’ Others use unequal forms of address at work 
The Blacks are ‘comrade’ and the Whites are ‘sir’. They might be talking 
to a reactionary but they greet him as ‘comrade’ merely because he i> 
Black. They are forgetting class struggle. 

A disguised form of racism comes from those w ho refuse to learn from 
technicians merely because the latter arc White foreigners. If it were * 
Black they would accept him. They say that this idea of learning from 
foreigners is not for someone already independent. In their view tlu 1 
technical, vocational and scientific skills of foreigners arc of no use. Docs 
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science now have a colour? They are making a mistake that only harms 
our economy, delays the process of national reconstruction, and forces us 
into greater technological dependence. 

Let us be clear in this regard. We are utterly against racism. Racism of 
any kind. Racism is a reactionary attitude that splits workers, by setting 
White workers against Black workers or Blacks against Whites and 
sapping their class consciousness. Racism impedes a correct definition of 
the enemy, by allowing enemy agents to infiltrate under a cloak of colour 

Let's give an example. The Black racist identifies his allies as Simango, 
(iwengere. and Joana Simeao, because they are Black like him The 
White racist identifies his allies as Jorge Jardim. Kaulza and Spinola w ho 
are Whites like him. Where is our class sense, when we are saying that the 
principal feature of our struggle now is the sharpening of class struggle? 
We are saying that our enemy has no colour, no race, no country. Nor 
docs our friend. Wc do not define friend or enemy in terms of skin colour. 

There are Whites and Blacks who are our comrades. Including for¬ 
eigners. And there are Whites and Blacks who are our enemies. Including 
loreigners. We are not struggling against a colour but against a system - 
the system of exploitation of man by man. The louse, the tick and the bug 
.ire not all of one colour, but none of them drinks water or milk-they live 
off blood. 

Racism is a cancer still manifest in our society. A cancer that splits the 
workers and denies them unity and class consciousness. Racism is .1 
cancer that feeds division and saps the common trench of anti-imperialism. 
It must be ended and eradicated to the last root. 

Power-seeking 

I’ower-seeking reveals itself as a struggle for power within the enterprise 
I lie method of operation of the power-seeker is opportunism and his 
main characteristic is corruption. Me is like a chameleon who is white on a 
while wall, and then turns red on a red wall. They are the ones among us 
who most obtrusively wave the FRF-LIMO flag. Corruption leads to vu e 
and this in turn to crime. The power-seeker has a tendency to attack our 
line, and betray the working-class cause. A power-seeker has criminal 
intent. 

As the power-seekers thought the Dynamizing Groups would take 
over management of the enterprises, they tried to infiltrate the Dynamo 
mg Groups. There was a headlong rush for the Dynamizing Group.' 
I hcre w ere instances of enterprises that formed three and four I )yn.mn/ 
ing Groups, where there was electoral canvassing of the mass of tin 
workers. We must study our mistakes. Each candidate made tals« pmmist 
to the workers and accused his rivals of the most terrible 1 film I <• h 
tried to outdo the other in obstreperousness with the num.<K> uu m and 
they claimed that they w'ere the nationalists and in confronting munag< 
ment were defending us. All it really amounted to wu . op| km lunion 
individuals went so far as to pull strings, and to claim tinmiMnp *<i 
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kinship with A, B or C. Tm the minister's cousin; I’m the national 
director's brother-in-law.’ In Mozambique there should be no stiing* 
pulling. Such activities only serve to confuse and split the working claw 
and to distort the aims of our class struggle. 

Later they realized that the Dynamizing Groups were not .in 
administrative structure. Administrative commissions were appointni 
even for abandoned businesses, and members of the Dynamizing Groups 
w'ere ineligible for the commissions. Then there was a wave of resign.i 
tions by members of the Dynamizing Groups. 

Why did they resign? Some because they saw their personal ambitions 
thwarted, and now had no reason to go on saying; ‘Viva FRELIMO 
Others because they had decided to achieve their personal ambitions In 
another route: they left the enterprise where, as members of the 
Dynamizing Group, they could not take senior administrative positions 
and went to other enterprises where their past as a militant could be 4 
springboard to promotion as head. 

Others again left the Dynamizing Group to join the administrative 
commission in the same enterprise. We know of one case where a mem 
ber of a Dynamizing Group, who wanted to join the administratis* 
commission where he was but had no other pretext for leaving tin 
Dynamizing Group, renounced his nationality. But he lost his nationally 
and his place on the administrative commission. Look how far the powci 
seeker will go! 

There was the case of the Hazis bakery, here in the city of Maputo 
where four members of the Dynamizing Group went into partnership 
with the boss. So w hat then of our labouring class, the working class? 

All this demonstrates, as we have said, the tendency of the power- 
seeker to betray, split and demobilize the working class. There must he 
redoubled vigilance to detect, denounce and deal administratively with 
the power-seekers. 

Enemy Action 

Enemy action in the enterprises takes various shapes. The most sigmli 
cant is economic sabotage. Other examples of such action are; rumour 
mongering. intrigue, infiltration by former PIDEs, OPVs, GEs, Flechas 
and ANPs, and attempts to bribe members of the Dy namizing Groups 
Yesterday they were shouting long live Marcelo Caetano. and today they 
are saying long live FRELIMO. They are agents of confusion. Bogus 
premises to workers and destruction of cadres. It is a very subtle form ol 
activity. 

The enemy, in the hope of lowering productivity or bringing produc 
tion itself to a standstill. lures a technician away from one employment to 
another, even if he has to pay three or four times the original salary. In 
some cases the technician will be engaged on tasks outside his special 
field. That we say is destruction of cadres. That line of attack was used 
particularly against government-controlled enterprises. 
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There are other forms of enemy action: a partnership is offered to 
Mozambicans, with unissued or phoney shares. The effect is to shift the 
»ontradiction between international capitalism and the Mozambican 
working masses to the Mozambican environment, with a consequent 
icinforcement of the internal bourgeoisie. 

I ack of Class Consciousness 

I he fundamental cause of all these evils is that we have not yet really 
acquired consciousness of our class. Without consciousness, there can be 
no organization. And without organization, there will be no consciousness 
I he lack of class consciousness is also shown in the apathy about improv¬ 
ing one's technical skill. Training courses are organized and then are 
almost empty. The candidates who are enrolled abandon the course 
before it is over, on the most varied pretexts, but the basic explanation is 
one of money. Unless the worker is organized, he can have no sense ol 
structure, cannot be a good workman, cannot have a class consciousness, 
much less be a militant. And in this condition he cannot rise to his task 
mid play an effective role in national reconstruction. 
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8. Organize Our Resources 
to Resolve the 
People’s Problems* 


We must understand what leadership is. 

We are not a federated state. There is no province outside the nation 
There is no nation without every single province. The nation is not tin 
sum of the provinces, nor are the provinces fractions of the nation. It is* 
unity that cannot he fragmented. It exists in the communal village and m 
the country’s capital. The nation exists in the communal village, in tin 1 
district, in the capital. 

Power cannot he fragmented. Power is single, it is power of tin¬ 
working class and its ally, the peasantry. There are levels of authority mi 
the exercise of power, hut it is the same power. 

There are no provincial delegations. There are delegations of tin 
nation, of the state. The governor is not the province’s representative. Nor 
even is the Assembly deputy for a locality the mandatory of that localiiv 
He is the people's deputy, he has a mandate from the entire people, but In- 
exercises it at a defined level, in a geographically defined area. 

The point of stressing this is to demand that at all levels wc retain a 
vision of the whole. So no report is made to the nation; so in my locality 
mine in the sense that I live and work there - I do not deal with problems 
regardless of those affecting another locality, another province. This is 
the very reason why bodies at lower echelons arc subordinate to higher* 
echelon bodies, because it is the higher echelon that determines an>l 
ranks priorities within its sphere of command. 

The higher echelon is not there to receive requests and provide 
resources. 

The governor leads the province. In order to lead, he has the provin¬ 
cial government as instrument. No one can hope to be at one and the 
same time geologist and peasant, doctor and miner, agriculturist and 
driver, civil engineer and fisherman. No one knows everything. On .1 
hand none of the fingers is more or less important, it is the combination, 
and the combination linked to the body, obeying the brain, supplied h> 
the heart's blood, fed by the stomach, moved by the legs, guided by tin- 
senses. Each organ, each finger has its specific task. 

'This speech was delivered in Maputo on 6 July 197V. 
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The governor in the province cannot lead without public work* and 
In dth facilities, without the agriculture department and the bank with 
out each of the components of the hand that the government forms 
I ikewise no particular sector is a bantustan or an autonomous area I low 
• an one plan a farm without taking heed of the road that leads there, the 
trnde that will provide the worker with trousers and matches?This means 
tli.it someone in charge of a particular sector has to know about other 
sectors, so that his work can be integrated in the whole, contribute to the 
progress of the whole and benefit from the support of the whole. 

I eadership is not giving orders as a foreman. Leadership is not running 
.ill over the place all the time like an ambulance driver. Leadership is not 
papering over the cracks, allowing the emergency to put off the basic 
work. 

Leadership means: first, study the problems, investigate, carry out a 
reconnaissance. I cannot arrive at a school and say 'Your target must be 
to raise 50 goats.’ Why 50 and not 100? Why goats and not pigs? WTiy 
livestock and not vegetables? Why livestock breeding and not carpentry? 
I hts means: investigate the human and material resources to define the 
principal task. Investigate what the principal task should be in a particular 
place, at a particular unit. Do not let the secondary smother the essential. 
Mut likewise do not overlook the secondary. 

After investigating, that is deciding on the tasks to be done and the 
means available, we must plan and organize. This means organizing the 
various resources on schedule. You do not leave the pan on the fire to run 
and fetch from the shop the salt you have forgotten. The stew will burn, 
since you planned the stew forgetting the salt. 

Leadership means training cadres. Not having a complex about learn¬ 
ing from a subordinate or colleague. Not being afraid of delegating 
i esponsibilities. Not being apprehensive of putting staff in at the practical 
deep end. 

So we can decide and distribute tasks to everyone, holding them 
answerable for carrying out the tasks and insisting on accountability So 
we shall gain the confidence of our cadres and they will gain confidence m 
themselves, and we shall be shaping a new generation of leaders. 

Provincial directors are not post-boxes. Provincial directors, provm 
vial officials in the various sectors, are leaders, members of the providei ,il 
government, immediate colleagues of the governor, his main instninu m 
of leadership. Likewise they are the leaders at provincial level ol ihcir 
sectors, they are personally answerable to their ministry, to thdl null* mal 
directors, to the secretaries-general. to the ministers. 

We say again they are not post-boxes, they are leaders As proviiu imI 
leaders they are responsible for the entire province, which means that ii 
one is the provincial leader for public works one has also to beat in mind 
and respond to agriculture's task. If one is in fisheries, one nmsi also !» 
aware of the bank. One cannot have a dcpartmentalist <u i.ilumi i 
approach and attitude. 


I 
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A leader must not be satisfied merely to pass on problems, to mnl > 
requests. As a leader, he plays a part in finding solutions to the difficult* 
He is not a liaison officer, he studies means and resources, puts them 
together so as to solve the problem. If the solution of the problem except* 
his powers, then in the proposal he makes, we stress that he makes, to tin 
higher level, he puts forward suggestions as to how the problem can lx 
solved with the support of the higher level. What we have said about .t 
provincial director applies equally to someone with national or district or 
local responsibilities. Having a responsibility is not a mere title. 

A final point on this question of leadership is knowing how to span 
our energies and concentrate on the essential. The decisions of the part*’* 
Permanent Political Committee on the organization of meetings an 
obligatory. We cannot have a profusion of meetings. We cannot have 
long meetings. People cannot do their work properly if they are constant 
ly running between two meetings. People cannot do their work properly il 
as soon as they begin a job they have to interrupt it to go to a meeting 
People cannot do their work properly if they are forever handling visits m 
escorting visitors. And for people to do their work well they must also 
have time to rest. 


The Meaning of Reliance on Our Own Strength 

In many of the speeches we heard at the same time demands for m 
increase in quotas and a statement that production targets had not been 
achieved. Raising or lowering quotas is not an arbitrary matter. State 
revenues, our state's foreign exchange, are not a piece of elastic that cm 
be stretched indefinitely. 

If I want more sugar for my province, the country will sell less sug.ii 
abroad. As a consequence I shall have less money with which to buy the 
lorry I’m asking for. If I produce less cotton, where will I find more 
money to provide a higher textiles quota? The state, the Council of 
Ministers, are not some kind of super-store distributing goods. The Bank 
is not a printing press that prints money to be shared out. 

An individual works and receives his pay. Since his pay is not elastic 
he knows that this month he will have to cat less meat if he wants to buy » 
new pair of trousers. 

The provinces must be organized to achieve the plan’s targets. ITic 
state’s resources, especially foreign exchange reserves, must go as a 
matter of priority to the productive sectors, to create the conditions foi 
the plan’s targets to be reached. 

Foreign exchange reserves must provide, for example. Textafrica wuh 
spare parts for machinery and textile dyes, and not go on imported 
textiles and Finished pieces to the detriment of our industry. They must be 
used for industry to reach its maximum production level. The resen cv 
must ensure that fertilizers arrive at the farms on schedule, that there arc 
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<nough lorries to transport the cashew nuts instead of us wasting foreign 
exchange in buying maize abroad because we have not fulfilled our quota 
of maize production. 

In our particular province there are human and material resources lhai 
we do not use properly. That is the case at all levels. For example, without 
roads or all-weather tracks, we want lorries. We want lorries although 
within six months or a year they will be off the road. Meanwhile we spurn 
I lie skiff or boat we can use on the river, the lake or at the coast We want 
a mill with a diesel motor - then we shall have no diesel or mechanic. But 
i span of oxen, without diesel or mechanic, can turn a mill. We want a 
tractor before we have used the ox and the plough to accumulate the 
means to buy the tractor. We want a complex irrigation system with 
cement and pumps, and we reject the small earth dam and the water 
wheel turned by the wind. 

We have heard reports of airstrips that are not operational, that are 
not mown and maintained by the local administration as its responsibility. 

I he mowing of tracks was once a local responsibility, but nowadays it 
only means a request to the Public Works Ministry. There are delays in 
house building because of a shortage of cement and iron; in all the 
socialist countries, at the initial stage, houses were built of brick, without 
cement and with very little iron. 

We have used the example of Nachingwea many times, and we are 
forgetting how at Nachingwea we began to use adobe to solve the housing 
problem. We are not forgetting how we began to use tanks and pools to 
solve the water problem. 

We must make each province capable of being self-sufficient in the 
essentials, and supplying a growing surplus for domestic and foreign 
trade. It is the surpluses that solve the problem of quotas. Reliance on 
our own strength does not mean that every patch of our country is an 
island to itself, that our country is an island to itself. It means that we 
derive the highest possible value from our work and our resources, so as 
to have the right share in the national and international division of 
labour. 

The family farmers must be given an incentive to increase production 
and to move to the stage of co-operative organization. Encouraging 
lamily farming requires the trade network to supply the farmer and Ins 
lamily with essential goods, and to purchase his surplus crop. This in tur n 
requires of the trade network a clear understanding of local tastes 
Mention has already been made of the absurdity of the People's Shop in 
the heart of a peasant area having its shelves loaded with tinned beans but 
devoid of skirt-cloths. 

That is symptomatic of a failure in fact-finding, and of burcauualK 
working methods. The People's Shop and the consumer co-opei atiw w ill 
not play the leading role in domestic trade by closing down the pm .in 
shop. The leading role is won by supplying more quickly, cheaply, iitlr.n 
lively and courteously than the private supplier. 
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The co-operative triumphs by demonstrating its superiority in action 
and not in words. A co-operative really comes into being when tin 
combined efforts of men and women produce more quantity and quality 
more cheaply than the separate effort of each of them. When we pool om 
oxen and cattle, and see that we have more milk, more meat and more 
money than when each owmerwas working on his own, then wc know that 
the co-operative is better. When we have a co-operative and can bcnclit 
from the advice of an agricultural extension worker, a veterinary special 
ist. then wc see that our living standard improves as we earn a better 
return on our work. The state, the central state bodies, must give tech 
nical and scientific support to the cooperatives, and this applies to 
internationalist solidarity. W'e cannot provide support to all the Co¬ 
operatives at the same time, but in each province, and then in each 
district, we could choose one or two cooperatives, support them ami 
make them models offering learning experience to the new cooperative#! 

The communal villages are founded in the form of socialist property 
The co-operative administers the communal village, The state agri 
cultural enterprise administers the communal village. Gathering people 
together w ithout production is to create consumer parasites. 

The state agricultural enterprises must not cause deficits to the state 
They must make profits. The state enterprises should become the mam 
source of slate revenue. In the provinces, we must put our best cadres at 
the head of these enterprises. Good cadres must not be lost in the 
provincial capitals behind desks loaded with papers. 

Generally we must undertake the necessary steps to ensure: a) estab¬ 
lishment of provincial planning commissions with skilled and experieno •! 
technical staff; b) support for export efforts of agricultural enterprisestt»' 
make sure of selection, product quality and proper packaging for ship 
ment; c) a solution to the shortages of raw materials, spare parts, 
equipment, fertilizers, pesticides, seeds and transport, all needed to 
achieve the plan; d) balanced preparation of large-scale projects, 
e) preparatory work for the 1981-85 Plan and the prospects to 1990. 

The Third Congress decided that the former liberated ares should 
have priority in our work. The Permanent Political Committee of tin 
party's Central Committee at the beginning of the year made an appeal 
for reconstfuction and support in the areas suffering aggression from 
racist mercenary invaders from Southern Rhodesia. 

There is nothing to justify the provincial and district directorates and 
the various sectors giving up their work in the areas under aggression, on 
the grounds of danger or difficulty of transport and communications. Un¬ 
people go on living and producing there, despite the aggression, and they 
resist the enemy, despite his erimes. 

We fought and won the war against colonialism without having lorries 
or Land Rovers. Without these, we travelled to the south of the Zambezi, 
to Manica, to Sofala. and we created the conditions for putting anm 
caches in Gaza. 
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No official has the right to fail to go to an area because it is dangerous. 
I he people are there. We are not suggesting being adventurers, hui we 
are saying that it is a basic patriotic duty to accept risks. It we give up, then 
the enemy will occupy. If we do not supply, then the enemy will supply 
We feci it should be more dangerous for the enemy to penetrate out land, 
to come and supply our people in order to entice and corrupt them, than it 
is for us to travel to supply our people. We insist therefore on unreserved 
compliance with the decisions of the party’s leadership bodies. 






9. Organizing Society 
to Conquer 
U nderdevelopment * 


Cultural Values and the School 

Underdevelopment is not generally due to a lack of material resource 
Poverty and underdevelopment reflect man's ignorance in using existni|i 
resources and man’s passive acceptance of his situation of wretchedness 
Peasant societies essentially arc underdeveloped because they are fatal 
ist. Mozambican society, even in the urban sector, carries the dead weight 
of the fatalist, resigned, passive legacy of the peasant society. 

Time has a different meaning in the peasant society. What we don't do 
today can be done tomorrow. So there is no sense of time-keeping In 
peasant society time has a different value. Life moves on in rhythm with 
the sun. in relation to sunrise and sunset. The peasant does not ask 
himself: how long did I take for this task? The peasant does not measure 
time in set targets. So he docs not ration his time strictly. 

There is no saving of energy, with the minimum effort used for the 
maximum return, no planning or rationalizing of labour. The peasant* 
use a short-handled hoe, although it is inconvenient and inefficient 
because they are accustomed to it. The family is not regarded as * 
household. To the man it is an economic unit that he governs for Ins 
advantage, and where increasing the number of wives means increasing 
the labour force at his disposal. Woman's way of existence in that society 
is to belong to someone, father or husband. The duty of educating the 
children is reduced to fulfilling certain ritual obligations. In a large feudal 
family, it is common for a father not to know all his children, and common 
for him to have wives of the same age as his granddaughters. 

In the peasant society it is not the family’s concern that the children 
should bath regularly, that the children's hair be combed, their teeth 
cleaned, that they have a handkerchief to wipe their nose, that their 
clothes be clean and in good repair, and that their eating times arul 
amount of sleep be regulated. This is not the custom, even though it is 
within the family’s power. Such attitudes have been carried over to the 
city and have been introduced into schools. 

* A speech given at the start of the school year in Maputo. 13 February 1^82. 
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A transposition of peasant ways to the city has meant the city being 
»hanged to the rural way of living. The father eats at the table and has the 
better food. His children and wife, or wives, eat in the kitchen or the van! 
seated on a mat, with a stick in one hand to chase away the chickens and a 
mug of water in the other. The father is well dressed and shod, and the 
i hildren ragged and barefoot. There may be a shortage of cash for the 
child's milk, but never for father's beer. 

The assimilated man will replace traditional polygamy with promiv 
< uity, eventually marrying one woman, the most polished, hut not giving 
up the others. Traditional superstition will be supplemented by cinematic 
myths from karate films and the models of the foreign bourgeoisie. 

The education given by our schools seeks among other things to break 
w ith this outlook, to bring man into a culture, to relate to the mode of 
production and to economic development. The scientific knowledge 
instilled there plus the ideology and class sentiment provide the irresist¬ 
ible force that will sweep away the old world and implant a new world 
(>ur schools are a mirror to society and to the contradictions, including 
those of culture, that we are facing. 

When we talk about student apathy, failure in punctuality, lack of 
inquisitiveness and eagerness to learn, ignorance of and indifference to 
the value of things that leads to vandalism and the smashing of installa¬ 
tions and equipment, dirtiness and lack of pride in one’s appearance, etc., 
•ill these things begin at home, reflect family life, are legacies of the old 
society. 

Our educational effort cannot be limited to the student, but must also 
influence parents. Sometimes we have to address parents at their place of 
work. 11 makes no sense for a father to let his child go to school in tatters. 

A particularly serious problem is the sexual abuse of girls of about the 
•igc of 12 and 13. They become pregnant, and some are married off. They 
are children even if they are given in marriage. It is sexual abuse, a direct 
attack on human dignity. What does it mean from the intellectual, cul¬ 
tural, social, moral and even physical standpoint for a child of 12 or 13 
years to be the mother of another child? What level of moral and social 
tesponsibility can she have? None. Is the child she bears the fruit of a 
lirm, emotional relationship? No. It is the outcome of a seduction, of 
Inexperience and naivety. We must severely penalize the seducers. 

Unhappily we don’t yet have a family law. The law does not yet 
provide for severe penalties for premature marriage or the impregnation 
of children. In our present society it is often the victims who. as a 
consequence as a bad interpretation of our principles, face punishment, 
denunciation and disgrace. 

A young girl who becomes pregnant is taken out of school, and loses 
her scholarship, at the age. say. of 15 or 16. But the one who made Iter 
pregnant, who is grown up, who is supposed to be a cadre or an official 
goes scot-free. It is a legacy of the principle that the man makes children 
and woman passively allows herself to become pregnant. 


Ml 
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But there is also the legacy of bourgeois hypocrisy that shows up in tin 
practice of abortion for minors. This practice, sometimes carried out wii li 
the consent or even the active encouragement of the parents, is intended 
to hush up the scandal, to pretend that the girl is still a virgin, to seek to 
protect ‘family honour’. In other instances, the pregnant girls themselvc* 
seek abortion secretly. They want to go on with their loose living. Sin h 
situations sap the foundations of the family, destroy the parents’ motal 
authority. The state will soon put forward for public discussion a drnii 
family law. 

In raising these issues at the start of the school year and in addrmini 
pupils' parents, we are saying that the education battle is the responsibtl 
ity of everyone and primarily of parents. We are saying that the battle c i « 
be W'on only if first of all we ensure that in our homes correct attitudes amt 
behaviour are to the fore, and if we free ourselves from the old societv 

We want to say also that our homes must be homes and not merely 
lodging places where there is one or more wife and children - plato 
where there is one all-powerful father who insults and beats the mothi i 
brings women to the house, and where scenes of immorality and drunken 
ness are witnessed by the children. 

We know that often the only way to learn is from our mistakes. W. 
know that in our minds and hearts there is generosity and determinant mi 
capable of transforming the old world into a new world. We have already 
been able to overcome colonialism, to defeat Smith, and rcinvigoratcom 
country, and we are equally capable of building a better future. 


Tasks for Parly and State in the Education Battle 

The educational battle demands organized and co-ordinated action In 
various party bodies, by the mass democratic organizations, and by the 
state, with particular effect in the locality, district and city. We feel that m 
the light of what was said earlier, we in the party must wage a battle over 
mental outlooks and attitudes We have to wage a battle for society to 
take on its responsibility for education. 

The party bodies at local, district and city level, the secretariats ami 
the committees, must keep themselves informed about the life of schooh 
and educational establishments. They must know the curriculum and m v 
if it is being observed. They must inspect the quality of training given i<> 
the pupils, and the attitude and behaviour of teachers. They must know 
how the school is getting on, and press for it to progress, know if it iv 
clean, if there are benches and desks and how they are used, if there are 
playgrounds, sports, cultural activities. They must encourage decoration 
of the schools, preservation of the building and school equipment. 

The party bodies must above all promote a link between the com 
munity and the school, a link with parents, with pupils, a link between the 
school and production units, military stations, administrative structure*. 
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I hey should bring artists, singers, dancers, writers, painters and sculptors 
to the school. They should bring as visiting speakers veterans of the 
liberation struggle, patriots, qualified production cadres, exemplary 
workers. In short, individuals who will educate the new generation in the 
spirit of heroism, patriotism, love of labour and socialism. 

This is not a task that the party can do on its own. It is a task that the 
1 'iirty guides through the OJM, the OMM. the production councils, local, 
district and city assemblies. 

T he party locally must indicate to each of these structures what its 
specific task is. The OMM, for example, in conjunction with mothers, 
must support the school’s action in ensuring that the children come 
appropriately dressed, that they do not come to school tattered and dirty, 
that their face and teeth are clean and their hair combed. The OMM must 
Contact families whose children come to school tattered, unkempt and 
dishevelled, and explain that these children are a disturbing element in 
the school and a sorry sight. 

The OJM has a task in organizing the children’s leisure time, encour¬ 
aging sport, trips, cultural activities, debate and constructive exchange of 
ideas. 

The people’s deputies must keep a constant eye on the school, the 
distribution of textbooks and exercise books, the maintenance of equip¬ 
ment. the condition of lavatories, the local manufacture of desks and 
benches through voluntary labour. The deputies should act to avoid 
drop-outs. They should talk to parents whose children are absent from 
school, or are taken away for initiation rites. They must take part in 
parents’ meetings, and at the People’s Assembly sessions debate the 
situation of education at their territorial level, ask for reports from school 
directors, teachers, pupils' parents and sponsors. 

The National Teachers Organization has an important task in this 
process, of mobilizing parents, of jogging the People’s Assemblies, of 
controlling the standard and performance of teachers. It should partici¬ 
pate in professional assessment, in selecting teachers for refresher 
courses, in designating teachers who merit special awards and also in the 
purging of their ranks. 

The ONP, in collaboration with the People’s Assemblies and the 
Imputation in general, must contribute to ensuring respect for the teach¬ 
ing profession and be in the vanguard of raising their conditions. 

This is not an exhaustive list, just a few examples. The party bodies at 
local level must study their specific circumstances, direct and co-ordinate 
action by the mass democratic organizations and the People’s Assemblies, 
encourage concrete work schedules, and apply the watchword ‘Education 
is the task of all of us’. 
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The Pupils and the School 

We have had occasion to observe the our state is making an enormom 
effort to ensure education for the new generations, We should like 
education up to the seventh year to be available for all young people In 
the end of this decade. The rise in knowledge should not merely serve the 
individual. The effort and sacrifice of the entire people do not have Un- 
aim of ensuring that so-and-so should earn more because he has had more 
schooling Obviously he will earn more because he does work of a highn 
quality. But the real purpose of our making the sacrifice, and investing itt 
education, is to improve the people's standard of living, to develop tin 
country. 

Since the sacrifice is made by the whole society, it is natural that tin 
party, representing the people, should mobilize the people to accept tin 
sacrifice and should decide how best to use the new talents we air 
shaping. This means that priorities will go on being laid down, and 
students will be placed according to their aptitude, the priorities <>( 
national development, and the criteria of class. 

No sensible man will sow rice in the sand on the beach. It would hr 
wasted effort. The state and the people do not want to waste their effort*, 
to invest in misfits, the idle and the feckless. A student w ho fails becauwf 
of poor attendance means a wasted effort for our people and our stair, 
like rice seed sown on a sandy beach. Should we allow him to go on 
occupying a school place w hen he has failed the year for poor attendance? 

A student who makes no effort to study, but sits passively in lesson*,] 
takes no notes w hen the teacher is explaining, does no homework, nevei 
reads a book, such a student is causing the people and the state to make 
useless sacrifices. Should we invest in students w ho consistently score lo** 
marks? 

If a student throughout his primary and secondary schooling wa* 
mediocre, with marks ranging between V and 11 out of 2IJ, w hat good will 
he do at an intermediate institution or university? 

Do our people w ant to be attended by a mediocre nurse? Are we going 
to entrust a machine or a factory, which has cost millions of meticais, to an 
engineer who can only rate half marks in his exams? 

We must invest in fertile soil, in those who want to serve the people, 4 
who are willing to learn and have the capacity to do so. We shall invest in 
students who in their school conduct show that they have appreciated the 
value of independence, of the conquests in the nationalization of school*, 
who can make the most of the sacrifice by their parents and the people 
and of the efforts of the people's state. This means that we shall invest in 
the disciplined student, w ho does his preparation, his exercises, and rate* 
high marks, who is not satisfied with mediocrity, hut works to show In* 
best. 

The match burns only w hen there is oxygen. Parents have a fundamctl* [ 
tal mle in the student's behaviour at school, and what he makes of school. 
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I he more demanding the parents are at home, the better their child will 

do in school. 

Student youth have particular problems that differ from those of 
young peasants and workers. It is not by chance that the youth organiza¬ 
tions of all countries include sections that devote themselves entirely to 
the incorporation of young pupils and students. 


rhe Teachers and the School 

the teacher is the decisive factor in the triumph of our education 
programme, for the school's proper functioning. The school is the mam 
centre of activity dflring a citizen's childhood, adolescence and youth, 
and the teacher, the master, is the main modeller of the student's 
personality, and the inspirerof his view of the world. The country's future 
is born in the schools. 

The school is the student’s place of work, just as the factory and the 
l.irm are the workplace for the worker and peasant. A student has tasks 
and responsibilities at school. He has standards and targets to achieve. 
Just as we offer distinction to the best enterprises and production units, so 
we should also give distinction to the best schools. We have to commend 
those that do best in results, discipline, conservation and the maintenance 
of equipment, in the link with the community, in cleanliness and in sports. 
I he school is where we prepare the good worker of the future, the 
conscious person, the New Man. 

It is the school that shows the true scale of the integrated man or 
woman, conscious of mankind's conquests and victories, it is the school 
that awakens talent, intellectual curiosity, inventiveness, a clear 
approach to research and debate. 

The school is the unifying centre for the nation. It is there that patriotic 
sensibility and national unity are forged and tempered. There is no place 
in the school for tribalism, regionalism or racism. Education is not merely 
teaching the curriculum, however important that it; it is also moulding the 
citizen’s personality and worth. 

To educate, the teacher must study, study the science he teaches, 
study the student’s environment, study the character, potential and limits 
of each pupil. He will then know how to give expression to the personality 
of each pupil, how to make the most of the talent of every child, adolescent 
and youth. 

The student must not be anonymous, a mere number. Each student 
has a family, lives in a particular house, in particular material circum 
stances, has or has not gone through initiation rites, has a particular 
mother tongue, has various entrenched habits. 

The student from the city differs from one from the countryside 
Someone who lives in a reed hut is different from someone who lives in a 
cement building, just as someone who lives with his parents is different 
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from someone living with an uncle and aunt, a brother- or sister-in-law. 
cousins. Students whose parents can speak Portuguese are different Irortl 
those whose parents cannot, just as the children of literate parents 
different from the students whose parents are illiterate. The teacher mud 
be aware of this reality and reflect on the circumstances so that his wink 
should be guided appropriately to produce effective results. 

A teacher who knows his students can decide the support they net I 
the demands that can be made on them, the changes that must be mmli 
The teacher who gives the right support to the student must know il» 
parents, and work with the parents or education sponsors, so that (Ik 
efforts at school and at home are complementary. 

Often where there is an organized school and a disorganized horn# 
background, the school’s efforts are wasted, as the organized period m 
school is just an interval in an otherwise disorganized life. 

As our society is still going through a transition from the hut, llw 
village and the reed house to the cement building and the school thr 
teacher has a greater task. The transition requires sensitivity on dav 
day matters. The teacher may have to show someone used to a mat how m 
sit on a chair. A teacher may have to show someone used to casing hirnv< II 
in the bush how to use a latrine or a closet. The teacher will have to teach* 
child who has never learned to wash his hands and plays only on iIk 
ground how to play without getting dirty, and that he should come into 
the classroom with clean hands and face. 

The teacher must press the students to observe the rules of peoott.il 
tidiness, be concerned that they come to school clean, in clean cloth* 
w ith teeth cleaned, and hair combed. The teacher should teach the pupil* 
not to sit around on the ground or the school walls and not to use the 
school yards and stairways for combing or plaiting their hair. 

We ask giant qualities of our teachers, but they do not all have them, \ 
teacher is more often than not as young as his students. So he sometini* > 
docs not have the necessary maturity and knowledge to guide and direct 
the process of instruction and training for the students. He does in i 
recognize the students’ mistakes as mistakes. For example, he is unable t* 
see the need for teaching the students order and cleanliness, whether ut 
regard to exercise books and textbooks, or at the level of clothing, room 
or dining room. 

The teacher still does not pay sufficient attention to freeing the child» 
initiative and guiding this initiative. He doesn't care if the child is follow 
ing the lesson passively, or is sitting on the ground or slouching. I In 
teacher is often satisfied with making children repeat a phrase parrot 
fashion, without ensuring that it is being understood. He docs not use 
proper teaching or assessment methods. 

He sometimes does not realize that he is a model for the pupils. He 
may in fact be a bad model, by his authoritarianism, or by being 
inconsistent in what he says, or contradictory in what he says and does, 
or in what he demands of the students and how he works, or in his own 
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I appearance, beliefs and values. 

Such a teacher - for reasons that are sometimes beyond him - is not 
f doing his job. He does not realize his power as an educator, and often 
I works without enthusiasm. He sees the pupils more as numbers than as 
human beings. He automatically follows a syllabus and guidelines that he 
may not even have bothered to read and interpret. 

He is not concerned as the leader of a teaching-learning process with 
knowing his pupils’ origin, history and social circumstances in order to 

I think out how to work with them and educate them. 

Teacher-training centres must look at these issues. Tcacher-trainingis 
not merely a technical question. It isamatter of training an agent of social 
I change. 

The teacher must educate the student to have pride in his class origin. 
So he himself must be able to relate to his own origin, and respect it by 
way of example, since the teacher is the lamp that leads us out of the 
darkness, obscurantism, prejudices and complexes of social origin. 

The problem arises because teachers often feel impermanent. They 
feel that the profession is undervalued. So there are teachers who 
I abandon it for better paid and less demanding jobs. There arc some who 
skip classes to do outside work that pays better. They go so far as to make 
an advance payment for the penalty they are going to incur for absence 
Olhers take turns to be absent, and leave their students with another 
teacher who will be absent for the next session. 

Young, newly trained teachers sometimes resist being posted outside 
Maputo, and above all in the rural areas. When bad teachers are dis¬ 
missed from teaching they should not be financially better off. and they 
should not be admitted to civil service posts. 

We must, however, recognize that the majority of teachers behave 
heroically and worthily, making an effort to overcome failings and 
giving their energy, with the limited means at their disposal, to the 
training of new generations. TheONP, the People's Assemblies and the 
Ministry of Education and Culture must back these exemplary teachers, 
award them prestige and improve their conditions. These cadres should 
have priority in the award of scholarships and other means of improving 
their skills. 


Parents and the School 

I he school is a fundamental battlefield. Youth offer fertile ground where 
any seed will flourish. At the outset they are neither revolutionary nor 
reactionary. So the youth are a perpetual bone of contention between us 
and the enemy. Whether right or wrong ideas triumph in each generation 
will depend on what that generation's education was. Since we have the 
nght ideas, we are certain that the youth are on our side. 

School is the essential element of education. But it is not the only one 
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The home is the second basic element. School and home have to join 
together to ensure the correct education of each generation. 

Parents are the first educators and lay the groundwork for the per-1 
sonality their children will have. The latter, even in adult life, reflect 
w hether for good or bad the education they received at home That's why 
we say ‘he hasn't drunk tea', when we want to refer to a badly brought-up 
person, 

We note in the schools the difficulties caused by the children of 
divorced parents. They are children with psychological trauma, with 
emotional upsets. And there are many such cases. 

There are men who have children by several wives, and don't bothei 
about any of their children. There are women with children by different 
fathers. These children pour into school and bring to other children tie 
problems and immoralities they have witnessed. 

The pattern of the family, understanding between parents, separa*| 
tions. polygamous marriages, the sending away of children to be brought 
up by other relatives are factors influencing a child's sociability. In* 
psychological balance, dynamism, readiness to learn, and initiative 
These are the elements that affect his behaviour with regard to study, 
school and society. 

Some parents think their responsibility for the child's education end* 
on the day he first goes to school. This is a mark of ignorance, obscurant® 
ism, blindness, thoughtlessness, in short a denial of the educatoi * 
responsibility. Some parents have difficulty in monitoring their child'* 
behaviour at school. They never went to school, don't know how the 
school functions, and think that they are incapable of guiding then 
children, because it is the latter who know how to read, write, calculate, 
speak Portuguese, understand geography, talk about history . 

Others think they arc too busy with their own routine to consider then 
children’s life. We notice that even at FRELIMO schools, attended In 
the children of militants, cadres and leaders, very few go to parents 
meetings, or keep in touch with the teachers who are effectively taking oft 
the responsibility as educators. 

Many parents take notice of their children's situation only when thert 
are dramatic failures, cases of delinquency and anti social behaviour, but 
they do not*realize that these situations are the result of the apathy they 
have shown in regard to their children’s education. Some parents contact 
the school only on the day their son or daughter fails the year lor 
misbehaviour or truancy, or for being pregnant. Some parents only then 
put in written explanations seeking to excuse their children's absence#™ 
from school. 

Parents are still suffering the pernicious influence of traditional 
or colonial education, of the myths and customs of religion and super*I 
stition. So there is always a tendency towards a conservative influence on 
education. 

This complex of factors demands close co-ordination between home 
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Jind school, between parents and teachers. The parents must understand 
how the school operates. They have to understand such elementary 
matters as the marking system, failing the year, the need for regular 
attendance at class, how to use and take care of uniform, exercise hooks 
and textbooks. 

They have to accompany the school, live the school, learn to link up 
with the teacher, the form teacher. They must know what their child's 
curriculum is and if it is being taught. They must check if their child does 
homework and exercises they must organize and monitor their child's 
leisure time, know what he docs when he's away from home, where he 
was. in whose company. 

So the parents must combine home and school influence in ensuring 
their children’s education. This means being concerned that their children 
go to school clean and brushed, with teeth cleaned, nails clipped, that 
their uniform or clothes are not tattered, and that they take the books and 
exercise books needed for the class. 

A child w ho learns at school to use a latrine will go on using a latrine 
w hen he’s at home. A child who learns to sit at a desk in school will not sit 
on the ground at home. A child who learns punctuality at school should 
have set times at home for meals, and going to bed and getting up. A child 
who at school is taught to ask questions and has his curiosity aroused and 
his initiative encouraged should not be crushed at home to make him 
passive. 

The school-home, teacher-parent link should be gradually institu 
tionalii.ed. In the first phase we must form associations of the parents of 
children at each school, under the guidance of the party’s local bodies and 
with the support and active involvement of the mass democratic organiz¬ 
ations and the People’s Assembly of the area. The people win power in 
the schools in an orderly way. to make the schools serve the people. 
Parents arc the principal instrument for winning this power. 

That requires parents rising to their responsibilities and in the lust 
instance being sensitive to the task of educating their children and keep 
mg in touch with school life. Being responsible entails accounting for 
one's actions and being penalized for one’s mistakes. 

Some parents withdraw their children from school without obeying 
the legal requirements. Girls particularly are taken away at the age "I 
puberty. Some parents let their children fail through truancy and in the 
face of their children’s indiscipline or even vandalism think it good 
enough to say it is a matter for the school or the teacher, as it thi u 
children were no longer their own. Taking children out of school .mil 
truancy failures should be subject to penalties. It is not enough to lose tin 
right to a school place. 

As the people have made an effort, and been put to needless rxp« ns. 
the expense and effort need to be reimbursed. In other words tnkiug a 
child out of school or allowing a child to fail through truancy should in t 
only mean loss of a place but also incur a fine paid to the state i or r. I 
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ing lo the unnecessary expense. 

Wc cannot allow our boarding schools to be a dumping ground for hud 
or indisciplined students. The boarding schools and hostels should be (or 
the good students, the disciplined students, for the children of worker, 
peasants and militants, who pledge by their conduct and capabilities 
service to the people. The Ministry of Education and Culture will consider 
these problems and put forward proposals to solve them. 


Conclusion 

Every society has its foundations in moral values, in ideological principle* I 
that form the groundwork of its power. Our revolution profoundly shook 
the foundations of the colonial society. Nationalization of schooling, 
legal practice and health, and the recuperation of the land brought ,i 
moment of rupture with the most sacred precepts of the colonialist ami 
colonized mentality. 

This shake-up in the superstructure is not only a transformation of 
ideological and political values. It is also a shake-up in behaviour 
attitudes, personal relationships and social customs. Our society i» 
changing. 

Today it is characterized by confrontation between the vestiges of 
colonial society and the new society of free men and women that we arc 
building. The issues we have been talking about, our school life and the 
role of parents in their children's education, reflect the problems we face 
in our changing society. They are issues that arise out of peasant customs 
that even in the city are still predominant in family relations. 

Hence it is in the family that we must make the organizational effort lo 
assert the values of our revolution. The family is our society’s cell. The 
society cannot be orderly if the family is not orderly. The school cannot be 
orderly if the family is not orderly. 

The child who at home is brushed and combed, who washes his hand* 
before going to the table to eat, who asks permission to leave the table ot 
to go out to play, who knows the time he must leave for school, the time 
when he should eat his meals, when he should study, when he may play, 
and w hen he should go to bed - that is a child with an orderly life, that is* 
child who contributes to making his school an orderly place. 

That child is an important element in letting the teacher do his task 
properly, because the latter can give his attention to his main task ot 
teaching. So we say that school is the continuation in society of the 
educative influence of parents and family. The school gives man a global 
dimension. It is in the school that he becomes conscious of his place in the 
world. 

The family and the school are two aspects of the same process: the 
process of shaping the man or woman w ho w ill build and consolidate the 
Mozambican nation. 
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Nation entails organized society. To organize society, we need to 
establish a common attitude, so that we have the same aims and aspira¬ 
tions, so that we establish behaviour and attitudes that are consistent with 
our revolutionary values. 

Organizing home life is a battle for each of us. It is a practical and daily 
expression of the struggle between the old and the new - a struggle in 
which the new must triumph over the old. 

This is not a dream. It is a battle that has gone on since mankind began 
to organize society, since mankind has existed. It is in human nature to 
w ant to do better, to establish more organized ways of living. 

Organizing society and consolidating the nation means strengthening 
our unity, means making every citizen a true patriot ever ready to struggle 
to build and defend his socialist country. And our patriotism begins with 
our children. They are the foundations of the Mozambican nation. They 
are the generation that should shine like the sun. 

So we appeal to all men, women and young people, and to all parents, 
that by making education a task of us all. we should emerge victorious 
Irom this battle. In addressing parents, we are making a patriotic appeal, 
an appeal for mankind, let’s say. that we must ensure a brilliant future for 
the children, we must ensure a brilliant future for our socialist country. 

We urge them to create in their children pride in being good students, 
pride in being well-behaved students at school, at home, in the street. We 
want the parents likewise to have pride in their children's school per¬ 
formance and personal behaviour. 

We want to create conditions such that in this generation disease, 
hunger, poverty, illiteracy and ignorance should begin to vanish for ever 
from our country. Just as we emerged victorious from the struggle against 
colonialism, just as we smashed the racist aggression of the illegal Smith 
Muzorewa regime, so we shall also emerge victorious from this battle, 
because once again we shall be able to bring together the energy and 
intelligence of the entire people for peace, progress, prosperity .mil 
plenty. It is the task of us all to organize society so that we can conquer 
underdevelopment. 


Ml 



10. Transform the Central 
Hospital into a People’s 
Hospital* 


We are going to talk about health - health at the service of the people li 
we say that we are going to politicize the health service, many will say 
■Politicize medicine? Politicize the instruments?’ But we are going to try 
to explain why we want to politicize medicine. Medicine is intimately 
linked with the community, intimately linked with society, intimately 
linked with the people's life. So it is necessary to politicize medicine. 
Unless we do politicize medicine, it will become an instrument that is a 
danger to the people and one that operates against policy. There can bv 
technical development only if there is political development. Without 
political development, scientific development is impossible, technical 
development is impossible. Politics maps out the path we should follow 
the kind of development we should follow; the kind of science we should 
develop; the kind of society that science must serve. So we feel that we 
should rightly be concerned with politicizing medicine. Medicine does 
not exist in the abstract. For there to be medicine, there must be irnli 
viduais, personnel such as those here. Our politicization of the personnel 
who are here means that we are politicizing medicine, 

Comrades, members of the Council of Ministers of the People's 
Republic of Mozambique; comrades, militants and fighters of FRELIM< 1 , 
comrades, internationalist comrades, workers and friends in the health 
service: we have come here with the clear purpose that in this short 
meeting we should have a positive exchange of views, and we should map 
out the correct path that we want to follow. 

We have come here to discuss our people’s problems, our revolution's 
problems, our life’s problems. We think it important to make clear at the 
outset that we have come to discuss these problems - of our revolution, 
our people and our life. We have come here to study collectively ami 
jointly, and to find answers to the questions concerning our people's 
health. 

Health is indispensable for the accomplishment of our revolutionary 
tasks. Without health we arc in no condition to carry out our task, oui 
body does not answer the needs of the struggle and the community is put 

‘This speech was delivered at the Central Hospital in Maputo on 6 October 1976. 
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I m risk. Without health the peasant is in no condition to involve himself in 
F creating communal villages or to increase the agricultural production that 
provides the basis for our country's development. The unhealthy work¬ 
man cannot make his contribution to the development of the industry that 

I ts the dynamizing factor in our economy. Without health the soldier 
cannot do his duty, cannot ensure the defence of the revolution's victories, 
territorial defence and consolidation of people’s democratic power 
Without health the student will be unable to study and to gather the 
knowledge that will allow him to give better service to our people. 

1 Hence we say health is revolutionary capital that must be maintained 
to serve the struggle. Struggling for the health of the masses is one of 
I RELlMO’s central concerns, and comes within the framework of serv¬ 
ing the masses on the battlefront of health. 

We are meeting here today to study a particular facet of the health 
problematic: the Maputo Central Hospital. And some of you will then 
I ask: ‘Why the Maputo Central Hospital and not some other hospital?’ 
We might answer that the Health Minister's introductory statement 
put the Maputo Central Hospital in its rightful place, in its historic 
dimension, in its appropriate form in regard to our people, in relation to 
all w ho work in the Maputo Central Hospital. And we say further to those 
workers: because the Maputo Central Hospital is our national hospital, 
the only hospital structured and organized to serve the entire people from 
the Rovuma to the Maputo. The Central Hospital is daily flooded by 
thousands of patients from all regions of the country. So its functioning 
has a direct effect on all our people. 

Secondly, the Maputo Central Hospital is the main preparation and 
training centre for health cadres - whether medical or paramedical 
cadres. All medical students and about half the students on our country’s 
paramedical courses study here. This is w here they must acquire a sense 
of serving the people. They are producers. They have no off-season. 
While the peasants wait for the coming of the rains, the health workers 
are permanent producers, they are peasants with no off-season. 

On the functioning of the Central Hospital depends the political and 
technical training of these cadres who will later be posted throughout the 
country. And so we regard the Maputo Central Hospital as the reservoir 
for cadres. Thus as well as being a hospital, it is a laboratory where new 
ideas of serving the people are distilled. 

It is in the Central Hospital that we must acquire good habits, scientific 
rules, more developed rules. So if we neglect the training of these cadres 
it means that instead of sending cadres round the country, we are sending 
parasites that will destroy our people. We therefore believe that the 
Central Hospital’s task of training cadres is an exciting one. albeit diffi¬ 
cult and tough. Through the training of these cadres we shall destroy 
parasites and disease in our country. Through the training of these cadres 
we shall restore life and health to our people, cut down infant mortality 
and child death. It is therefore essential that the cadres trained ai the 
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Central Hospital should be promoters of clean, scientific and advanced 
habits. And that is why we have such concern for the Central Hospital. 

Again it is because of the decisive impact the Central Hospital has 
now, and will have in the future, on our battle on the health front that the 
FRELIMO leadership has followed its evolution so closely, and we have 
called today’s meeting. We might summarize the aims of this meeting l*> 
saying that it is intended to study how to transform the Maputo Centml 
Hospital into a hospital genuinely at the service of the people. If you. my 
friends, have other concerns, these are ours. 


The Central Hospital: What It Was; What It Is; What It WUI Be in 
the Future 

To be able to determine the right way to transform the Maputo Central 
Hospital into a new kind of hospital, a hospital entirely devoted to the 
service of the broad labouring masses, we must study its evolution to 
date. The Maputo Central Hospital is the result of a merger in October 
1974 of the Miguel Bombarda Central Hospital and the University 
Hospital. 

The Miguel Bombarda Hospital, founded decades ago. was an 
instrument conceived to serve the system of colonial-Fascist domination 
over our people. The so-called Miguel Bombarda Hospital was in fact at 
heart a centre for racial and social discrimination. In the hospital were 3 
various categories or classes reflecting the social and racial structure ol 
colonial capitalism, ranging from the White settler to the assimilated 
Black and even to the native. This is the context that gave us first- and 
second-class wards: private rooms; a native maternity clinic; subtly 
differentiated out-patients departments, etc. This racial discrimination 
was felt not only by the patients, but also among the workers themselves 

A centre for maltreatment and humiliation of our people - in the 
hospital there was a total lack of concern for the poor patient, which was 
manifested in the way the doctor or nurse looked at him. in the absence of 
hygiene in the wards, in licence and indiscipline among the workers. Out 
people were used in the hospital as guinea-pigs for new drugs and certain 
operations. wTiich if successful could later be applied to the bourgeoisie in 
the private clinics and consultancies. 

A centre of unbridled capitalist exploitation - apart from some very 
cursory examination, the patient was treated in accordance with hr. 
economic means. In the capitalist hospital treatment did not depend on 
the seriousness of the illness. 

‘Mr So-and-so, what have you got?’ - I don't have anything.’ 

'What do you have in the way of goods?’ - 'I don't have anything 
except the illness I'm reporting now.’ 

'Well wait a while.' 

This was not the doctor or the nurse, it w as the system. That's why we 
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talk about serving the people. It is not a question of race or colour. It is 
the system that guides attitudes. The hospital was a centre of theft, 
immorality, licence, confusion, anarchy, indiscipline, in short a centre of 
political, ideological and material corruption. 


The Hospital's Structure and Functioning 

I low was the structure of the Miguel Bombarda Hospital reflected in its 
functioning? The structures of the Miguel Bombarda Hospital were like 
all structures of the colonial apparatus: first: they were rigid, individualist 
and bureaucratic; second: they blocked initiative and prevented the 
participation of workers in hospital life - power was absolute and central¬ 
ized; third: they alienated the workers, making them irresponsible, and 
w here there is irresponsibility there is also childishness, with disastrous 
consequences; fourth: they gave favourable openings for dishonest and 
corrupt elements who used the sickness of others as a gold mine to enrich 
themselves. 

These were the structures that allowed the hospital staff to work at the 
same time in private consultancies and clinics, where they picked up a 
mercenary attitude (a weakness for money) and the bourgeois mentality 
that was even more deeply ingrained in them. 

Health services anywhere in the world are complicated. Anywhere in 
the world they are the most stick-in-the-mud institutions, deeply stick-in- 
the-mud. I recall that wherever there has been a revolution, the last place 
it reached was the hospital. We want to start in this hospital and we shall 
triumph. If we triumphed against colonialism, a more organized enemy, 
won't we triumph at this hospital? What could cause our failure at this 
hospital? 

The Miguel Bombarda Hospital was geared up to make things totally 
impossible for honest workers. The way tasks and duties were distributed, 
the working methods employed, all this alienated the worker from his 
duty towards the patients and gradually gave him a bourgeois mentality 
and an increasingly overt desire to copy the colonizer. 

The pattern was set by the colonizer. In order to be regarded as more 
civilized and more evolved, one had to copy mechanically everything the 
colonizer did. The ability to copy was what being evolved was all about 

In brief: the Miguel Bombarda Hospital was a facade of a hospital, one 
that never served our people and was a centre for the spread of a 
bourgeois ideology and outlook, a centre for the alienation of health 
workers. 

The University Hospital was an elite hospital, whose founding about a 
decade ago only had the effect of sharpening divisions, whether among 
patients or among health workers. Why? 

Because the University Hospital was for the more ’evolved' patients, 
w hile the Miguel Bombarda Hospital was for the ’barefooted', who could 
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only be admitted to the University Hospital when they had some 'rare' <>i 
‘curious* illness that seemed of interest to the gentlemen doctors there; 
because the University Hospital staff had higher salaries than those at the 
Miguel Bombarda Hospital, which led to an elitist spirit among (hi 
former. 

This was the situation we found in September 1974 when the Transi¬ 
tional Government was sworn in. And what did we do to correct the 
situation? 

In the first instance we decided to merge the two hospitals into a single 
Central Hospital, as a means of struggle against divisionism, against 
discrimination by which one was for the ‘monkeys', the other was fot 
‘people’. 

Where there is division there will be an enemy base or bulwark. When 
the health workers are divided, it means that an enemy base has been 
established. Division among us is the essential strength of the enemy 
When we are divided we are easily gobbled up by natural disasters. So out 
main concern is to create real unity here: in thought, behaviour anil 
attitude. 

In the second place, we launched a battle to stop the maltreatment anil 
the social and racial humiliation to which our working people had been 
subjected. We put an end to first- and second-class wards. We put a stop 
to the ‘native’ maternity clinic. 

These changes were victories, but how to consolidate them? There 
was a series of battles to gain these victories. There were failures along 
the way. There were sacrifices. We should like you, comrades and friends, 
ladies and gentlemen, to see these changes as conquests by the Mozam¬ 
bican people in their just struggle against foreign domination. The 
conquests did not come out of the sky; there were no miracles. Oui 
people had to accept sacrifices; make the greatest sacrifices, including lile 
itself. So we achieved the transformation. Now we must consolidate these 
victories. How does one consolidate a victory? It will depend on the 
commitment of health personnel. 

So it is essential for the health personnel to recognize as a victory what 
has already been done: merger into one hospital, elimination of the 
discriminatory system of wards, and native and European maternity 
clinics, and sd on. Recognize all this as conquests and victories. Now wc 
have to take on board the fact that we shall have towage a new combat for 
consolidation. Without a battle there will be no consolidation; without 
sacrifice there will be no victory. So we must gird ourselves for the new 
combat And combat demands complete relinquishment of the easy life. 
In war there is no easy life. And our people are now waging war to 
consolidate their victories. So this is not the time for luxury. It is essential 
that all health personnel accept and consciously commit themselves to 
this combat that our people continue to wage to consolidate their victory. 
No combat, no victory; no sacrifices, no combat or victory. We shall 
always be dominated and trampled upon. 
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In the third place, we began political mobilization of the workers so 
that they could make an organized contribution to transforming struc¬ 
tures and outlooks in the hospital. But. we must admit, it was not done 
w ith conscious commitment, but with emotionalism. There was no study 
A combat that is not planned is liable to fail; a struggle that is undirected, 
unorganized, aimless, targctless, is doomed to failure and total destruc¬ 
tion. And that's why we have not been successful in the hospitals. Out 
successes have been sporadic. They do not spring from an organized 
combat. So we do not know where to begin consolidating the victories. 

We were aware that what was done would be insufficient to transform 
the Central Hospital into a FRELIMO hospital, a hospital at the service 
of the people. The hospital was a cornerstone, certainly, but of a health 
system created by colonial-capitalism, 

And so we studied the issue and we decided: to change this and other 
hospitals it will be necessary to attack and smash the whole health system 
created by the colonialists. And that's why some were caught on the hop 
and as they were unaware of the need for nationalization they reacted 
negatively to the measures. There was no complete, deep study and 
debate on the meaning of the nationalizations, They are conquests by the 
people, putting the health system at their service. But they may turn into 
failure and defeat as there has been no debate to foster a greater 
commitment. 


Nationalizations in the Health Sector and the Central Hospital 

After the proclamation of independence, the government decided to 
nationalize the health sector. Why nationalize the health sector? 

First: to put health at the service of the masses. 

Second: to spread health provision, putting rich and poor on the same 
footing; there is no question of one life being more valuable and another 
less valuable, all are human lives. 

Third: to democratize medical care. 

Fourth: to eliminate the mercenary attitude that w'as prevalent among 
health workers. 

Fifth: to end exploitation of human suffering. 

Sixth: to stop the ill health of some being a necessary concomitant of 
others earning a living. 

Seventh: to deal a blow to profiteering over health and the abusive 
privileges reaped from this profiteering. 

Eighth: to attack the individualist and easy-going attitude of health 
personnel, who lose the status as so-called freelance workers -of a liberal 
profession. 

What was the people’s reaction to the nationalizations? The people 
are our thermometer. This thermometer tells us whether we are right or 
wrong. It is not done by a clique. So in the first instance we study how the 
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people reacted to the nationalizations. And according to their reactionv 1 
we shall know if we were right or wrong. So what was the people'll 
reaction? What was your reaction? We are an integral part of the people, j 

We observed spontaneous and general enthusiasm: we saw adherence * 
to and active support for the nationalizations, amply demonstrated by an 
influx of patients to the hospitals, only after the nationalizations No 
health personnel: what was done then to cope with this great influx into 
the hospitals? What answer can we give? Which of you did not support 
the nationalizations? We are not saying he is an enemy. We are simply 
asking who did not support the nationalizations? 

How the Enemy Reacted to the Nationalizations 

The enemy had long been acting subversively in the Central Hospital 
What he did after the nationalizations was to step up this activity. Ami 
what form did the activity take? 

Running dow n and twisting the nationalizations - that was the enemy's I 
first reaction. There was and is dissatisfaction among workers who came 
from the sectors that were nationalized (the private consultancies and 
clinics) because they thought that as a result of the nationalizations they 
would have to work more and earn less I believe that the real concern of a 
physician is to treat the patient. A physician is a scientist. His pride, the 
secret of his profession, is constantly to develop his skills. The enemy 
took advantage of these dissatisfied individuals to mobilize them against I 
FRELIMO. against the government and against the people. The enemy 
is in a way helping us. 

We saw that the nationalizations were actively supported bv the 
people. So the enemy now wants to mobilize the people to attack theit 
own conquests. Does that make sense? Moblize my arms to attack my 
eyes; mobilize my legs to go against my head - is that possible? But 
unfortunately there was a dissatisfied group. And what has happened to 
this group? 

The dissatisfied arc a recruiting ground for reaction. When reaction 
want to recruit it goes to the dissatisfied. They form a steady, permanent 
base for recruitment by reaction. If there are dissatisfied individuals 
among health workers this means that there is a recruiting ground for 
reaction. An* there some dissatisfied? If there are they'll be recruited by 
the enemy. A dissatisfied man is a base for the enemy; a dissatisfied man 
is a nucleus. The enemy has already scored a victory with him. So reaction ; 
exploited a base, a nucleus that was already formed and had only to be 
recruited. Reaction took advantage of inequalities between workers, 
above all pay differentials, to sow division and confusion among them, 
took advantage of the survival of colonial structures, of retrograde men- j 
tal habits, of our political structures' shortcomings, in order to encourage I 
indiscipline, disorganization, liberalism and theft Reaction exploited the 
corruption that already existed, rumour-mongering and intrigue already I 
rife in the hospital, against FRELIMO, and against the government. 
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Why did the enemy do that? 

He was the one who shaped us. All of us here were trained by the 
enemy. So he knows our strong points and our weak ones. I le knows what 
nerve he must touch in each of us. He was the one who trained us So w hat 
did he do? 

As we know, he touched the cornerstone: pay differentials; the material 
issue. The enemy simply came along and w hetted our appetites and there 
he did his recruitment. Recruitment is very easy, it is enough to know the 
frailties, the weak points and from there to move into action. That's w hat 
the enemy did. 

Reaction to the N'atinnalizatioas Began in the Central Hospital 

What were the consequences of enemy action in the Central Hospital? 
I irst: the hospital was transformed into a centre for rumour-mongering 
and intrigue - a centre of reaction; second: the hospital was transformed 
into a centre for demobilizing our people. 

Why? Why did the enemy choose the hospital? Since the people are 
victims of unconcern on the staff s part, since there is maltreatment, since 
there arc deliberate delays, since there is a lack of cleanliness, since there 
is sabotage of equipment. The hospital was transformed into a centre of 
slander against foreign comrades. 

Aims of the Enemy Action 

It was an attempt to prove in the first place that nationalization is bad and 
that private medicine is good, and secondly to demobilize and demoralize 
the masses by stirring up discontents on the basis of legitimate anger ' 
the malfunctioning of a service that is essential to life and society, and 
thirdly to generate hostility to the nationalizations in general and 
PREL1MO and the government in particular. 


Current Situation 

At a time therefore when it would have been natural for things to be going 
well for our people in the Central Hospital, we began to hear complaints 
from the masses. What are the complaints? 

Some hospital staff deliberately make the people uncomfortable 
w hether in queues for a consultation, or the outpatients', or on the wards, 
there is a widespread lack of concern in the hospital for the patient as a 
person - the patient is regarded and treated as a thing and not as a human 
being with feelings; there is a lack of cleanliness and order in the hospital, 
patients in the hospital often call for hours for assistance from the Mali 
without being attended to. 

The Mass Criticisms Arc Right and Justified 

After we were alerted by the complaints from the masses, we nuidc a 
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further visit to the hospital. And what did we find? What did wc observe 
during our inspection ? We observed the following: the absence til 
cleanliness is a fact in respect of the holdings and some members of 
staff. We saw workers with crumpled and dirty uniforms, long, tangled 
hair and beards, and they purport to be revolutionaries. Wc found a 
lack of order on some wards, incredible, everything scattered about 
Sheets mixed up with basins, plates in the bathrooms, and the faces ol 
some staff greasy and dirty as pigs. And they are like that in front ol 
patients when they are treating them and handing out medicines. Wc 
observed indiscipline, liberalism and too much muddle. We had no 
sense of being in a hospital. 

When we observed all that, we instructed the competent Isodies in 
the party and government to study the situation in the hospital. What 
reports did wc have back? 

We found that the people’s complaints are right and justified. Wc 
asked why the health personnel are like this. We felt there was a crisis ol 
authority. Some elements called in question authority in the hospital 
Who are they? 

They are the ones resorting to racism. They think that with the 
departure of the colonialists they should be appointed to replace them 
If a W'hite person in charge ticks off some Blacks (who were in P1I)F I 
they rush about and shout ‘you colonialist’. To such a man colonialist is 
a matter of colour. Or he shouts you Fascist’. Does he know what 
Fascism is? Yesterday he was faithfully serving Fascism, was one of the 
informers in the hospital, used to denounce the most active opponents 
of colonialism. Today he is a great ‘revolutionary’. And we shall sa\ 
what they really are. Great opportunists and reactionaries-that’s what 
they are. But they are unmasking themselves at the same time by then 
behaviour. We have to be a little attentive, watch their day-to-dav 
conduct. So we found these aspects of liberalism and indiscipline, 
corruption, negligence and muddle; then we called in the competent 
party and government bodies. And the reports we received are that the 
complaints made by the people about the Maputo Central Fiospital are 
right and justified. 

Racism, Opportunism and Resistance to Revolutionary Change 

A spirit of recalcitrance and conservatism reigns in the hospital, a spirit 
of routine and bureaucracy that makes change difficult Revolution 
means radically transforming society. It is not a simple substitution. Are 
we going to put a Black director where there was a White director? Is 
this revolution? Are we going to put a Black in the place of a White 
charge-nurse? Is this the revolution we want? That’s racism; that’s 
apartheid. So the hospital is dominated by a spirit of resistance to 
structures and to changes. Many people are looking for the easy way 
out. An easy way out means mental laziness; they refuse to advance; 
they refuse to make their minds work. We call this mental laziness. 
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The hospital workers show little sensitivity to human suffering and 
often display a fatalistic attitude to patient death They do not have the 
habit of collective discussion over the death of a patient to find out if the 
death is in any way due to inadequacies on the part of the hospital 

Causes of the Situation: A Failure to Fight Capitalist Structures 

What are the causes of this situation? This is the answer; we have not been 
able to join battle to rid ourselves of the structures that were conceived to 
serve colonialism. We must realize that we can do nothing with what was 
bequeathed and conceived by colonialism as its instrument of oppression 
and exploitation, however brightly we paint it up. 

Suppose we had two bottles, one clear and the other opaque, and 
there was wine in the clear bottle. Then we poured the wine into the 
opaque bottle. Could we say that there is no more wine simply because it 
is not visible? What matters is not the form of the bottle, but what u 
contains. Smashing structures means giving them a new content. Ihe 
form is not important, but the content is. 

So we say that the structures were conceived to oppress, to exploit. 
The structures were fundamental instruments for colonialism in carrying 
out its purpose. So we cannot say that some structures are good. They all 
had their aims. How can one adapt to the people’s aims a structure that 
was conceived for exploitation? How can the two structures be reconciled? 
Reconciliation is impossible. What occurs is a conflict between them, a 
struggle between the old and the new. And the new must triumph. 

Colonial structures persist, however. That’s where our mistake lies 
We did not deal a death blow to these structures. What we have now is 
merely a modification and a transfer of personnel. But they are still 
within structures conceived by colonialism. So we must start with the 
structure. The essence, the fundamental and antagonistic contradic¬ 
tion, is in the structure. Our structure exists to serve the broad masses, 
and the colonial structure existed to serve colonialism, to oppress and 
exploit. It therefore represented colonial power, whereas ours must 
represent people's power. 

We are still finding conservative mentalities that resist the transforma¬ 
tion. They refuse change. And here we must step in. The administrative 
structure must step in. The administrative structure is an instrument of 
the political structure. 

W rong Working Methods 

We also found wrong working methods - wrong in relation to our struc* 
tures. And we say that the working methods arc wrong in relation to our 
structures, because they were right in relation to colonial structures. This 
is a difficulty we must obviate. 

Furthermore we found enemy agents infiltrated among us a physical 
presence of the enemy in the hospital. Aren’t there PIDL\s’ in the 
hospital? Why didn't wc expose them? They are the ones making trouble 
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and representing the enemy in the hospital. How is this enemy or infiltrated 
presence felt? 

It is felt through rumours. These agents have a specific task: to 
encourage rumour; to encourage intrigues; to encourage slander; to 
encourage the growth of racism. Racism is an instrument of the oppor 
tunists. Their precious weapon is racism. As they cannot exploit tribalism 
and regionalism in a national hospital, they use racism. Are you going to 
say there is no racism either? 

We are going to struggle against this; we are going to smash all this It 
is a matter of working out the right way to combat racism. To a commit 
and friend, we offer criticism. But what do you do to an enemy? Do v>m 
offer criticism to an enemy as well? No! Against the enemy we use force - 
a revolutionary characteristic. Against the enemy we use force; foi * 
friend or comrade, we offer criticism. We speak the same language. H\ 
the same token the enemy is deaf to our appeal. 

Some staff maltreat the people. We arc not saying all of you, but some 
But we don't expose them. And there are some staff whose negligent- 
causes damage to equipment. And they take advantage of our structure's 
ineffectiveness in the hospital. And to be quite frank we might say there is 
no structure. It is the colonial structure that guides the hospital. 

We have heard the complaints from the masses about the Maputo 
Central Hospital, we visited the hospital and received reports from the 
party about the situation in the hospital. What conclusions can we draw ' 

The people do not yet see the Maputo Central Hospital as then 
hospital, a hospital made to serve them. 

We have not yet been able to make the most of the nationalizations as 
they affect the Central Hospital. 

We have not been able to smash the hospital's colonial structures, 
which persist and act as a barrier to transformation, nor have we been 
able to create new structures that would allow for a new kind of discipline, 
especially in human relations. There are antagonisms among hospital 
staff. And as there arc no structures of a new kind to incorporate relation* 
of a new kind, the latter do not exist. The hospital is just as it was left In 
colonialism. You have not broken down the barriers that divide you. 

We have not done the groundwork to shake the sense of privilege ami 
£lite or to ddstroy the capitalist bent of health workers. 

We have not done the groundwork to mobilize, organize and unify 
politically the various categories of hospital staff. 

We have not succeeded in giving the people their role in the hospital 
which is theirs and is intended to serve them. I think there is still snobberv 
among you. ‘What category is he? And that one? He's such and such. VS i 
cannot all be equal. There are high-ups, middle-level, low-down. But that 
is no justification for contempt. A doctor can work because he has .1 
nurse; a nurse can work because he has a cleaner; a cleaner works bccauw 
wc have the ward and the kitchen. Why should we despise the cook? Who 
feeds the hospital? Suppose we merely handed out medicines, could wr 
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cure our patients without a diet? So whv should we despise the cook? 
t hey are all interconnected. Like a guitai If a piece is missing, the guitar 
is useless. So why should we despise what plays the deepest note" Alt. 
that's not a string.’ 


I lie Question of Foreign Workers in the Maputo Central Hospital 

I here are several dozen foreigners of various nationalities cm tenth 
working at the Central Hospital. Many other foreign technicians arc to In 
found throughout the country. It is important to give some thought to 
this. Our own nationals do not have corporate structures, still less tin- 
foreigners. The latter live in Mozambique, hut are not of Mozambique, as 
there are no structures for them. 

The presence of these doctors, nurses and other technicians in out 
country is a clear manifestation of the militant solidarity of the world 
revolutionary movement w r ith the struggle of the Mozambican people led 
by FREL1MO. 

Solidarity is an assertion that no people is alone, no people is isolated 
in the struggle for progress. Solidarity is the conscious alliance of the 
progressive and peace-loving revolutionary forces in the common struggle 
against colonialism, capitalism and imperialism. In short, against 
exploitation of man by man. And this struggle may be in Asia, in Europe, 
or in America, or the struggle may be in Africa, but it is the same struggle. 

II has common enemies and its enemies are always principal. 

Solidarity has no race and no colour, and its country has no frontiers, 
t here is no solidarity just among Africans, no exclusively Asian solidarity, 
since the enemy of the people also has no country or race. 

There is a tendency to try to make solidarity hut to be an act of charity, 
a paternalist gesture. But in truth, solidarity is an expression of inter¬ 
nationalist duty, brotherhood and friendship between peoples. 

The Mozambican people’s victory is based on the unity and sacrifice of 
its sons and daughters, especially during the armed struggle for national 
liberation. What we are today is the oucome of some of us giving our life; 
what we are today is also the outcome of our receiving international 
solidarity. W'e are what we are because we go on being backed bv 
international solidarity. 

International help, international solidarity of other peoples with tnn 
struggle, had and still has an important role in the advance of ifu u volu 
lion in our country and in the world in general. In the phase ol national 
reconstruction on which we are engaged, the People’s RcpiiMn "i 
Mozambique receives help from African countries, from out iialuial 
allies the socialist countries, and from the governments and d< iiun i itn 
organizations of other countries. The fact that this solidarity is in < sii n 
sion of the solidarity forged and developed during the armed mmikkI> has 
still not been sufficiently understood, still less apprcuatol In m.e,i 
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health workers. 

We know, for example, that the hospital management and the rest ol 
the workers have not made the necessary effort to integrate foreign 
comrades in the various aspects of hospital life, and even less into the Hffe 
of the Mozambican people. We know that the foreigners do not take pan 
in the hospital’s political meetings. We know that in the Central Hospital 
we are not involving the foreign workers as progressive militants, here t«> 
make their contribution to our revolution's advance, but merely as tcch 
nicians - mercenaries contracted to treat so many patients and to whom 
we pay an agreed salary. 

In brief. w f e are not fully responding to the meaning of international 
solidarity. And the enemy is taking advantage of our shortcomings. In 
what way? The enemy is trying basically to create contradictions between 
Mozambican workers and foreign workers. 

Some of you say. and many believe: All these foreigners come for is to 
earn money. Isn’t there any money in their country?’ Or: ‘Ah. these 
foreigners who come here don’t know a thing, they come along to kill 
you.’ Or: ‘Ah, these foreigners who come here and say they're doctor 
aren't doctors at all.’ And so the enemy finds fertile ground. Why does In 
find fertile ground? 

The enemy, by playing on the low level of political consciousness ol 
many of our workers, tries to project the foreign workers not as a factor ol 
solidarity helping in the hard task of national reconstruction, but as a rival 
who will deprive us of some benefits and privileges. The enemy tries to 
make comparisons between the foreign workers currently in our countrv 
and the colonialists who left Mozambique after the taking of political 
power by FREL1MO. They are comparisons on technical grounds thai 
deliberately ignore the essential, namely the political aspects and those ol 
militancy and solidarity. 

The enemy concocts all kinds of arguments intended to show that the 
presence of foreign technicians in the People’s Republic of Mozambique 
is damaging to our people in general and to health workers in particular 
and that we should have been better off sticking with the colonialists who 
have already run away from Mozambique. And why did they run away? 

We say that to confuse the distinction between the colonialist doctoi 
who is an exploiter, and the militant technician who is progressive is to 
walk hand in glove with the reactionaries and to contribute to a frontal 
assault on FREL.IMO’s political line. The foreign technicians who are if 
our country, and in this particular instance working at the Maputo Centnii 
Hospital, are our companions in arms, militants in the same cause as oui 
own. They put aside their personal concerns and came all this way to givi 
us support in the task of national reconstruction. They did not conn 
merely as technicians, but above all as militants, as political beings 
because it is polities that guides technical skill. And so we always say that 
politics must be put in the commanding position. 

We must therefore learn from these comrades the lesson of militant 
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solidarity, and work side by side with them, and share experiences at the 
political and technical level. We must march and suffer jointly with them 
in the tough but exciting battle of defending, preserving and improving 
our people’s health. 


Steps to Be Taken 

We have just examined a range of issues. Perhaps we were not aware ot 
these issues, some of you unwittingly, some wittingly, and some because 
of their low political level. But something we must always be aware of as 
we go about our tasks, and the question wc must all face and face in 
ourselves is how the hospital can genuinely become a conquest of the 
Mozambican people. 

We must smash the structures that keep a colonial face on the Maputo 
Central Hospital. It is not a matter of replacements, but of destruction 
So our central task is to dismantle the colonial structures that exist in the 
Central Hospital and put in their place a new kind of structure, of a 
collective and democratic nature. These structures should allow each of 
us to play a part; allow each of us to know our place in the hospital. We 
can then broaden this experience to hospitals throughout the country. 

We believe therefore that this is the pole on which turns the revolu¬ 
tion’s advance in the hospital. We must be prepared to smash the struc¬ 
ture that keeps us enslaved, the structure that makes us dependent. 
Whenever we want to evaluate our health services, wc look for an 
external model. This time, no. Let us make our hospital a pilot centre; a 
model pilot hospital, not just for Maputo. If we organize the Maputo 
Hospital politically, we shall be able to organize the provincial hospitals. 
And once wc have the provincial hospitals organized and FREL1MO 
installed, then it will be easy for us to organize the district hospitals. But 
for that we shall have to kill the idea of the bush. That comes from 
colonialist influence, from an alien mentality, since the Portuguese 
colonialists in Mozambique came to Africa on service contracts. They 
had the right to six months' leave, to restore their nerves shattered by the 
heat of Africa, accursed Africa. And you, today, what is your curse? 
Where do you want to spend your holidays? In the metropole? Where is 
your metropole? Mozambique, since 25 June 1975, is our metropole. 

As long as colonial structures persist that are opposed to the workers’ 
collective responsibility, and subject them to enforced passivity, then it 
will be impossible properly to organize the health workers. Without 
organization of the hospital workers in collective and democratic moulds, 
it will be Utopian to talk of revolutionary transformation of the hospital 
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11. We Must Strengthen 
People’s Power 
in Our Hospitals* 


1 had the opportunity to make personal visits: to the Cabo Delgado 
hospital in 1976; to the provincial hospitals of Nampula. Sofala ami 
Zambezia in 1977; to the provincial hospital of Niassa and the Maputo 
Central Hospital several times in 1979. In addition 1 visited sevcr.il 
district hospitals, including those of Macia, Mocimba da Praia. Muedt 
and Cuamba. The situations I observed led me to conclude that there an 
problems common to these health centres, and to identify and categoriw 
the procedures encountered. 

The anomalies we saw. whether of a political or technical and 
organizational kind, are largely indicative of breaches of the political ami 
organizational principles of the FREL1MO party, and of the universal 
ground rules of health care delivery. So we propose to offer some reflec¬ 
tions on this issue, and to analyse the causes and characteristics of each 
situation. 


The Question of Power in the Hospitals 

The whole gamut of situations uncovered arose from one principal 
strategic deviation: the provincial director - who is often the hospii.il 
director - did not have authority over all the staff. This absence >>i 
authority arises from the notable absence of a hierarchy, from the absence 
of a clear definition of the powers and place each worker has in carrying 
out his main'task. 

Power is diluted, divided, dispersed. There is no decision-making 
centre. Anyone indiscriminately grabs the handle of the hammer: there it 
the cleaner who docs not want to sweep up. because he says it is every¬ 
one's task; there is the doctor who orders treatment for a patient and the 
staff responsible do not carry it out; there is the doctor who prescribes, 
and the cleaner who wants to know what was prescribed; there is the 
nurse who wants the syringes sterilized, but did not order fuel for the 
oven; there is the patient suffering, with no one paying any attention 

* A speech made in Maputo on 4 December 1979. 
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there is the child in discomfort and treated as if he were in a store-room; 
there is the memorandum that arrives from the ministry or the provincial 
government, and the nurse wants to know its contents; there is no 
professional secrecy, no professional code of conduct. Professional ethics 
are not duly respected, ethics are not duly observed. 

As a consequence of the prime cause - absence of power situations 
arise in an endless chain of anomalies, in such a purposeful wav as to lead 
one to suppose counter-revolutionary activity, ideological and physical 
infiltration among us by the class enemy. 

Let us give some examples. The director's lack of authority particularly 
affects co-operants. They do not know from whom to receive orders 
They feel isolated and marginalized from the body of the staff. A co¬ 
operant doctor is left like a foreign body, like an occupying expeditionary 
force, like somebody who has come to disturb the comfortable routine of 
our work. 

On the other hand, the minimum conditions are lacking to allow 
technically qualified co-operants to pass on their scientific skills to 
Mozambican personnel. The hospitals’ organization and working methods 
do not allow this. The co-opcrant doctor, when his contract in the 
People’s Republic of Mozambique expires, feels professionally frustrated; 
since he goes back to his country without having totally accomplished the 
mission that brought him to Mozambique. 

A foreign doctor working with us does not merely have the task of 
treating or operating on patients. The doctor comes mainly to train cadres 
for the new health system we are setting up. 

The teacher comes mainly to train skilled cadres, which means train¬ 
ing future teachers. The engineer comes to train skilled workers in the 
factories. The agriculturist comes mainly to train agricultural cadres. The 
economist who comes to a ministry or an enterprise comes mainly to train 
cadres for the economy, for finance, for accounting and for other special 
fields. 

When a co-operant arrives, he is full of enthusiasm and eagerness to 
work. But he faces a series of problems as soon as he arrives. Hie first is the 
excessive bureaucracy that usually surrounds him as he sorts out his situ 
ation. Then there is the process of his integration into our country's 
political, social, economic and cultural reality. The co-operant is not 
introduced at the place where he will work. There is no process of outlining 
conditions of service, customary working methods, treatments practised. 

The co-operant is often marginalized. He has no part in discussions, in 
hospital life, no place to air his difficulties. At the first - and understand¬ 
able - slip, he is destructively criticized. The mistake is not used for the 
enlightenment of all. The mistake is used in reactionary campaigns thut 
generalize from the particular, that aim to attack co-operants from tin- 
socialist countries, the most progressive workers. 

This is a device to encourage a split between Mozambican and foreign 
workers. This is a device to encourage a split between co-operants of 
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different nationalities. This is a device to encourage rivalry between 
professionals in the same field of activity. 

Who has not heard of the virulent anti-Communist campaign waged I 
mainly in the hospitals against doctors from socialist countries on the 
malicious argument of ‘incompetence' and ‘ignorance of tropical dis- J 
cases’. Who are the ‘sneaking’ promoters of these criminal campaigns, 
who with impunity go on living alongside us and drawing pay from us? j 

Nowadays no one gives orders in the hospital. Or rather everyone* 
gives orders, everyone is ‘chief. Which means there is no chief at all! 

Anyone is a ‘comrade chief, when no one has made him head of 
anything. He enjoys the worship, and the worshippers hope for some ! 
blessing out of a possible promotion for their ‘comrade chief. But for 
anyone nowadays to become head of a sector, he must meet certain 
political and professional criteria. The head of any echelon represents 
power at the level and in the field of his responsibility. Not every odd bod 
can be a head, and headship is not an automatic consequence of long 
service. Headship is a political responsibility that demands of the leaderti 
leadership role that brings implementation of party policy, puts into 
effect state decisions in the area for which the leader is responsible, and 
ensures appropriate superv ision of their execution. A leader commands. 
And only someone competent can command. 

It is unacceptable that these so-called ‘comrade chiefs’ can go on 
exercising their functions with utter impunity. At bottom these so-called 
‘comrade chiefs’ are concealing incapacity, hypocrisy, irresponsibility, 
lack of respect, lack of professional pride. In short, they are power- 
seekers - opportunist power-seekers. Opportunism runs hand in hand 
w'ith power-seeking. I noted also, in the various visits I made, that when 
the workers introduce themselves, they arc all in a bunch, in a jumble ol 
categories and hierarchies that are difficult to make out. 

We don’t know who is the analyst and who the orderly in the mortuary 
or the laboratory; who the doctor and who the orderly in the pharmacy; 
who is the laboratory technician and who the kitchen help. Sometimes wc 
don’t even know who is the director and who are his subordinates. Then 1 
are no grades, no ladder, no pyramid, no hierarchy. 

We said during the war, in tribute to nature's impeccable order, that 
waters do not run up mountains. We said that the waters are bom in the 
mountains and feed the ground, supply the base. In turn the base pro¬ 
vides the nourishment, and inspires and develops the top. That was how it 
was during the war, how our struggle was organized, how we grew, how 
we developed, and drove out the enemy. 

Not in the hospital. It’s all a muddle. Wc don’t know where the w aters 
spring from, we don’t know where the base is, and where the top. 

The doctor is no longer respected as the most qualified professional in 
the hospital. 

The doctor has the same status as a technician handing out pills at 
preventive medicines. Some nurses, particularly the older ones with u 
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complex about seniority and a know-all attitude, have the cheek to 
declare that they know better than the doctor. It's enough (or (hem to 
work with a stethoscope - no matter whether well or badly and they 
soon think they are the equal or superior of the doctor. 

The doctor incarnates health policy through science, the relationships 
he establishes, his conduct, his actions. I le is the symbol of competence, 
the symbol of scientific and technical skill in the hospital. I he doctor is 
responsible for the lives of all the hospital patients. The doctor is respon 
sible for the lives of all the population in the area he covers When he is 
absent his stand-in on the ward or at out-patients is the nurse, his stand-in 
in the maternity ward is the midwife. 

When a doctor comes into the hospital today, he seems like .inv 
ordinary, anonymous citizen. No one pays attention When u nurse 
comes in. a cleaner remains comfortably seated. Even when the directoi 
comes in, it’s as if nobody has come in. It makes no difference! 

If the doctor arrives at the children’s ward before the nurses, if tin- 
nurse arrives before his colleagues, it doesn't matter whether the pre 
parationsare made or not. Let the doctor wait, let the doctor deal with it 

The doctor when he goes to the ward should find his collaborotors 
already there with all the preliminary work done When the doctor sees 
patients, he should find everything already prepared so that he can do 
his round most efficiently. When a doctor visits a ward, he should not be 
the one to take the patient's temperature. The doctor should receive u 
detailed report on the progress of each patient. The doctor should not 
be kept waiting! On the contrary, he should be waited upon It is the 
same in school: the teacher should be the last to enter and the first to 
leave. 


Demagogy in the Abolition of Categories 

There is no longer a category of cleaner, it was purely and simply 
abolished. Today we are seeing the absurd and incomprehensible situ 
ation in which a cleaner is not called by his category. There is a fear that 
he will object. There is a fear of being called a reactionary, or a colonial¬ 
ist. So now cleaners are called service auxiliaries. A real linguistic 
euphemism, whose fagade purports to express something it is not. It’s like 
saying the minister's driver is the minister's auxiliary. It's like saying the 
waiter at a restaurant table is the customer's auxiliary. It's like saying the 
school cleaner is the teacher's auxiliary. It's like saying the bus conductor 
is the passenger’s auxiliary. I should like to know where in the world, in 
what service or institution, are there no cleaners! 

This is demagogy and paternalism. 

The task of a hospital cleaner is to sweep up. wash floors and walls, 
clean the ablutions. The orderly or porter may move the patient from the 
ward to the physiotherapy centre, to the X-ray room, to the operating 
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theatre, to the consultancy'. He takes dirty clothes to the laundry and 
brings clean linen to the wards. 

The cleaner serves. He serves the doctor, serves the nurse, and receives 
orders from them to obey, in carrying out all his stipulated tasks. He 
serves the patients and the public. The cleaner is a cleaner. Not an 
auxiliary. The nurse is a nurse. The doctor is a doctor. 

Those who clean are cleaners, those who launder are laundererv 
those who cook are cooks, those who carry are porters, those who drive 
are drivers. 

The cleaner docs not face a competitive test to join the hospital staff 
This means that we do not demand a vocation of the cleaner, that he does 
not need to be particularly drawn to being a cleaner. It’s the same for 
domestics in schools, hotels, boarding houses, hostels, creches, services, 
civil engineering, laundries. That’s how- it is for a hospital cleaner. Cleaners 
must accept their designation without complexes. The demagogic myth of 
‘service auxiliary’ must disappear, must cease immediately. All tasks are 
important and have their place. All tasks depend on each other. There is a 
close, reciprocal relationship. It is like the human body, where everything 
functions in co-ordination, where all organs work in harmony, otherwise 
man could not remain alive. 

Playing with words to cover up complexes creates demagogy and 
encourages liberalism and anarchy. It is only by categorizing tasks that wc 
can give respect to professions. 

I want this point to be absolutely clear! There should be no confusion 
about this. From now on these so-called ‘service auxiliaries' will again In- 
called servenles. 

The point I have just made is only a particular aspect of a more 
general issue that demands our attention: health workers no longer 
address each other by their real categories. Today they are all com¬ 
rades’. The nurse is Comrade Antonio, the doctor is Comrade Zacarias, 
the cleaner is Comrade Timba, the midwife is Comrade Josefa. the 
analyst is Comrade Roberto. Where does all this ‘camaraderie’ come- 
from? 

No one knows who is the nurse and who is the analyst. No one knows 
who is the doctor and who is the orderly. This is once again demagogy, 
paternalism find anarchy. Addressing someone as comrade is a victory of 
the revolution. This form of address was not in use at the founding of 
FRELIMO. It was the outcome of the triumph of the revolution. The 
very term ‘comrade’ bears with it the history of the struggle between the 
revolutionaries and the reactionaries, between the old and the new, 
between the dialectic and a static conservatism, within FRELIMO. flu- 
designation of comrade is the outcome of the triumph of the revolution¬ 
ary line. It is the outcome of a triumph of revolutionary ideals ovet 
reaction in the pay of imperialism that tried to take the leadership of 
FRELIMO by assault in order to obscure the true essence of national 
liberation struggle. 
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The designation ’comrade' is the outcome of the defeat of those who 
wanted to make independent Mozambique a puppet state, a preserve of 
the capitalist bourgeoisie and of international imperialism lor us to 
succeed in establishing comrade' as our form of address during the war. 
much sacrifice was needed. Many of our fighters had to offer up their 
lives. In the liberated areas ‘comrade’ meant FRELIMO 

In the transition period and after the proclamation of independence 
FRELIMO brought its values to the areas hitherto occupied by col 
onialism. FRELIMO had to incorporate the whole population from the 
Rovuma to the Maputo. It could not marginalize the citizens, the over¬ 
whelming majority of whom identified with the struggle and FREI .IMC )‘s 
aims. 

This form of address was really to give the people the chance of 
distinguishing themselves from colonialism. So the use of ‘comrade* 
spread rapidly. It reflected a step in our revolution. 

Now. when the FRELIMO party has been structured, with its 
membership committed to organizing society, we cannot go on with the 
generalized use of‘comrade’. The designation ‘comrade' is now reserved 
for party members only, in the relationships and exercise of their party 
tasks. The minister is ‘Comrade Minister’ at a party meeting, and ‘Mr 
Minister' on state duties. The hospital director is ‘Comrade Director' 
w hen attending a party cell meeting as a militant, and ‘Mr Director’ when 
carrying out his tasks in the hospital. 

That's what we mean when we say the form of address ‘comrade' is a 
conquest. We must appreciate it and defend it as a conquest. We cannot 
allow its genuine meaning, the real essence of the term ‘comrade' to be 
adulterated. So we must stop the form of address of ‘comrade’ in the 
hospital. The generalized use of the term ‘comrade’ must be ended in all 
sectors. 


Lack of Cleanliness and Neatness 

A shocking thing that contradicts the most basic and elementary rules of 
health organization is the almost total absence of moderately presentable 
gowns for the tasks that the health worker does. Cleaners’ and nurses' 
uniforms, when they do exist, look more like those of a hotel cook, 
bakery staff, grocery assistant, or butcher. Another feature related to this 
is the almost total absence of w hite shoes, or white plimsolls. We should 
say that clackety wooden clogs and suede boots are the more general rule. 
and white shoes or plimsolls the exception. 

We find some workers too with beards, and dirty, dingy white coats, 
and long, dirty and unkempt hair appropriate for hippies', dnig addicts 
and misfits. We find some with ‘ye-ye’ or bell-bottom trousers, or plat¬ 
form shoes, all in various colours, sizes, patterns and lengths, in a taste 
less, thoughtless mixture. 
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It is a carnival of gowns, trousers, shirts, clogs and long hair, a festival 
of bad taste! There is no uniformity, no regulation. 

Some do not have the slightest professional consciousness of the task 
they arc doing. They're only worrying about their pay. 

I ask: 

- Does someone who fails to comply with the minimum of ethical 
rules, someone who sees the patient as a sack to lug around, deserve his 
pay? 

- Does someone who plays with patients’ lives and works merely lot 
the sake of working and treats the patient like an item in a supermarket 
deserve his pay? 

- Does the health worker who behaves towards the patient with 
complete indifference or coldness, with no human feeling, deserve to call 
himself a health worker? 

The Constitution of the People’s Republic of Mozambique says that 
everyone receives ‘according to his labour’ and not ‘according to his 
irresponsibility, negligence, idleness, incompetence and dirtiness’. 

Our hospitals have already established a routine of lack of cleanliness, 
lack of smartness, lack of sensitivity, lack of respect and lack of courtesy. 
And incredible though it may seem, we find all this in the staff who should 
set an example of hygiene and cleanliness, smartness, respect, courtesy 
and sensitivity! 

What we have seen is the antithesis of a health worker. Moreover I 
should like to point out that the question of uniform and shoes is not 
merely a question of dress, or of smartness - it is a professional require¬ 
ment. It is a matter of the patient's very life. It is intolerable that a 
health worker should arrive with clothing sweat-soaked and dusty, and 
in these clothes come into contact with patients. It violates the most 
basic principles of health and hygiene. It is through courtesy, sensitiv¬ 
ity, smartness and cleanliness that health staff inspire in patients ti 
confidence that will often lead those patients to confide their personal 
problems, and so ease the doctor's task and the cure of the patients 
themselves. 

In the same way when the army parades in a smart and disciplined 
way, the people respond enthusiastically, identify with it, and gain con¬ 
fidence. Thej 1 react like this at seeing the soldiers on parade, organized 
and disciplined, with hair cut to the same length, wearing the same 
trousers, shirt-sleeves rolled in the same way, with the same weapons, 
same cap, with firm, measured tread, with a determined gaze - calm, 
confident, forceful and victorious. So when the army is on parade its 
appearance is imposing, impeccable, clean and uniform. 

By contrast our hospitals, instead of being places of rest, tranquillity, 
silence, relaxation and recuperation, seem more like the Xipamanim 
market, with a jumble of shouts and noises that arc inappropriate to a 
health centre. We don't know who is the buyer and who the seller, who is 
the doctor and who the orderly. 
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The situation is growing worse because there are no longer criteria lor 
admission to the job. Anyone comes in, whether he has a vocation or not. 
whether capable or incapable, competent or incompetent The admission 
tests are merely administrative. New recruits need only complete the 
necessary bureaucratic formalities, and they can consider themselves 
already at the peak of the required political and professional qualities. All 
you need do is apply and you are admitted. 

The best and the mediocre are treated alike, and the bad and the good 
have the same category. The aim seems to be a production line of 
personnel to a standard model, without regard to quality. What matters is 
showing impressive-looking quantities. The incompetents and the best, 
the mediocre and the talented have the same chance of dealing with the 
patient's life. Skills are no longer demanded of a health worker. I he 
values of competence, virtue, capability and skill arc no longer culti 
vated. They are regarded as 'reactionary and bourgeois values' Seniority 
has replaced competence and dedication as the criterion for promotion 


The Causes of This Situation 

A detailed analysis of the hospital situation leads to the conclusion that 
the central issue once again is that of power. The dispersal of power in the 
hospitals provokes a dilution of responsibilities, and thus creates an 
environment of generalized irresponsibility. 

As there is no power, there is no authority. As there is no hierarchy, 
there is no authority, there is no definition of remit. As there is no 
definition of remit, the principal task and the priorities remain unidenti¬ 
fied. As we said at the beginning, anyone indiscriminately grabs the 
handle of the hammer. 

The hospital has been readily taken over by liberalism, demagogy, 
ultra-democracy and the principle of absolute egalitarianism. Populism 
and ultra-leftism have set in. 

Populism is the causal factor in this situation. Methods of the people 
have been deliberately muddled up with populism, and there has been a 
confusion between populism and people's power. 

Populism clouds the revolution, is an enemy of revolution. 

Populism is a current that historically has infiltrated the revolutionary 
movement, and is led by the petty bourgeoisie to destroy the revolution. 

It’s what we see in the hospitals. It is disorder deliberately provoked to 
challenge us. It is a petty-bourgeois radicalism behind a revolutionary 
facade, and it waves the revolutionary banner in order to destroy it It is 
fine-sounding talk, but empty and devoid of revolutionary content. It is 
favourable ground for the sowing of ultra-leftism. 

Ultra-leftism is the ideology behind all this activity. 

Ultra-leftism is the radicalism of the petty bourgeoisie to scorch the 
revolution's steps. 
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Ultra-leftism raises the revolutionary flag in order to destroy it. 

Ultra-leftism is the instrument for infiltration of actions by the 
bourgeoisie. 

It is almost a rule that ultra-left tendencies make their appearance at 
all moments of revolutionary struggle, with the target not the bourgeoisie 
and the exploiters but rather the forces that struggle to install people's 
power. 

Ultra-leftism always uses as its main instruments liberalism and 
absolute egalitarianism. 

Liberalism affecting behaviour and attitudes has the mission of creating 
compromise with the enemy, and corrupting our revolutionary principles 
It provokes indiscipline and a relaxation of vigilance. It thus has a broadet 
field of action against the revolution. Liberalism is a virus that leads to 
epidemics. The treatment for liberalism when it is diagnosed is shock 
treatment that removes the underlying causes. If it is not diagnosed in 
time, the aims of the revolution may be gravely compromised. 

Liberalism appears when the hammer blow is weak. It appears when 
power is divided, when the decision-making centres are dispersed and 
operating in parallel. 

Liberalism appears when working methods arc dominated by ideas 
that make democratic centralism a mere cloak, a mere formality. This 
infiltration into our revolution has not escaped the general rule, although 
it has been manifested in a more subtle and subversive guise. Since oui 
power is strong, the enemy is using subtle and subversive means. 

The manifestations of liberalism in our hospitals have a variety nl 
impacts. Its activities lead to the conclusion that it is an organized 
component of ultra-leftism. Ultra-leftism in tum promotes and encour¬ 
ages absolute egalitarianism. 

For the petty bourgeoisie, we are all equal. They think equality b 
absolute. There are no categories, no hierarchy, no levels of responsibility, j 

We as revolutionaries can define responsibilities. Our society is 
organized, with a defined structure and clear aims. Equality is not an 
abstract concept. For the bourgeoisie, equality is the theme of philo¬ 
sophical reflections that are alien to the reality of the changing world 
Bourgeois conceptions of equality arc formal, and merely seek to demon 
strate that idequality is a normal situation. Their aim is to maintain 
exploitation of man by man, by doling out some crumbs from the profits 
of capitalism, and by operating under the metaphysical and reactionary 
cloak of egalitarianism. 

In our view equality is built as we advance towards a new society. As 
we advance towards building socialism, inequality will lessen. Ours is an 
organized society. The structures have hierarchies. Those responsible for 
those structures have hierarchies. 

In the party we have the Congress, the Central Committee, the 
Permanent Political Committee, the Central Committee Secretariat. Ami 
successively we reach down to the rank and file in the party cell. 
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In the state, we have the People's Assembly and its deputies, the 
Standing Committee of the People’s Assembly, the Council of Ministers 
and its members; we have Secretaries of State anti national directors. 
And successively we reach down to the rank and file, to the person 
responsible for the locality, the communal village, the communal 
neighbourhood. 

Every leader has his specific responsibility Every leader has his own 
place in the hierarchy. Every leader has to answer personally for the task 
he is carrying out. 

So I pose this question; should a director be put in the same ward as 
one of his subordinates? Should the wife of a member of the Council of 
Ministers be put in the same ward as her cook's wife? Should a woman 
doctor be put in the same ward as her children's nanny? 

Some will counter: how will the people react? Mow will the people 
view this distinction? And to them wc say: they do not know the people, 
do not have the popular touch. The people, on the contrary, are surprised 
w hen they see a leader or official at their side in the ward - or behind them 
in the bread or meat queue. The people like to see their leaders well 
treated, because they know the power they represent is the power that 
reflects the people’s aspirations, aims and interests. The people are proud 
of their leaders and identify with them. 

The colonial scars are still deep. I'he elitism that went into the 
assimilation’ idea has been replaced by false modesty, hypocrisy, dis 
honesty and paternalism. They are typical of the superiority complexes 
bequeathed by colonialism. They are also typical of populism 

A combination of historical circumstances affecting health personnel 
under the colonial-capitalist regime goes some way to explaining the 
heavy penetration of petty-bourgeois ideology and ultra-leftism that is 
apparent in the day-to-day hospital routine. 

The hospital was one of the institutions where the Mozambican had 
job opportunity. Mozambican staff, thanks to the access the hospital gave 
to certain technical qualifications, rose easily to a privileged social posi¬ 
tion in comparison with the overwhelming majority of Mozambicans. But 
their status remained unchanged and manifestly inferior in comparison 
with the colonial bourgeoisie. 

They did, however, rapidly assimilate and they tried to digest the 
values that colonial civilization was propagating. They then began to rely 
on petty-bourgeois ideology, betray their class origin, and renege on the 
people to whom they belonged. They adopted the values of the colonial 
bourgeoisie. By swallowing these they achieved the status of third-class 
F’ortuguese citizens. 

The work routine they were subjected to gave them the highest regard 
for technical values and smothered their own creativity. After the nation¬ 
alization process in medicine, they tried to escape from this oppressive 
situation by finding an escape hatch of a demagogic and egalitarian kind, 
and easily fell into ultra-leftist traps. 
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The task and very idea of a cleaner they regard as ‘degrading’. The 
doctor is relegated to a limbo where his technical and scientific know* 
ledge and skill are not heeded. The young doctor, on the other hand, who 
comes from the privileged social stratum, is unable on his own to remedy 
this situation. Me is aware of the problem but cannot find the appropriate 
solution. He is afraid of confrontation. 

Why? A high proportion of doctors are white-skinned or of Asian 
origin. Their social origin is petty bourgeois - that’s how they had accesn 
to schooling in the colonial period. Now they are in charge of then 
sectors. But because of their skin colour they are afraid of being identified 
with the colonialists. So they do nothing, take no action, are afraid ol 
insisting on discipline. 

They are afraid of giving an order. They are unable to say: ’Cleaner, 
do this. Nurse, I want that.' They are unable to exert their authority as 
doctors, as those with responsibility. The same often happens with the 
nurse and the cleaner. So we have a chain, a chain of destruction <ii 
power. That is why we have been saying anyone indiscriminately grabs 
the handle of the hammer. 

It is a sitution wc are seeing in the hospitals. And some Black oppor¬ 
tunists take advantage of it. They turn their colour into an asset. As he i» 
Black, he is already a power. Opportunism. 

The same thing occurs in the health sector schools. Teachers are afraid 
to rebuke the students - incompetence and incapacity are allowed to pass, 
are promoted. 

The students argue with the doctor, argue with the teacher. We cannot 
allow this in the People’s Republic of Mozambique. But it’s happening 
nowadays in health. The doctor comes in and the nurse remains seated 
The nurse smokes in front of the doctor. The cleaner smokes in front nl 
the nurse. It's a feast-a feast of indiscipline and liberalism, a feast forth* 
ultra-leftists, the populists, the anarchists and the unruly. One where 
values and categories are muddled up. In conclusion, all that we have 
seen and witnessed in our hospitals is a lesson in what a hospital shoukl 
not be in the People's Republic of Mozambique. 

All such anomalies are normal where the bourgeois revolution 
triumphs. But in our country they have come into collision with the 
revolution. • 

Our revolution is not a bourgeois revolution; is not the triumph of tin- 
bourgeois conception of the world and society; is not the triumph nl 
petty-bourgeois conceptions of health. 

Our revolution is a proletarian revolution, a socialist revolution. It it 
power of the worker-peasant alliance, and its exercise through dictator 
ship of the proletariat; it is democratic exercise of workers’ power and 
suppression of reactionaries. 

The bourgeoisie do not share with us the machinery of worker-peasant 
power. There must be no doubts on this point: there is no peacelul 
coexistence with the enemy. So let us get rid of petty-bourgeois ideology, 
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let us rid ourselves of the petty-bourgeois manifestations we have and of 
which the hospitals arc still one of the most stubborn bastions. 

As revolutionaries we are courageous! We are certain of the justness 
of our path. We are not afraid of confrontation. We do not let the petty 
bourgeoisie parade in front of us. We confront them and destroy the 
petty-bourgeois ideology. 

Let us form the antibodies and take the antibiotics necessary to erect a 
strong barrier against the penetration by petty-bourgeois ideology of our 
revolution and. in this particular case, of our health centres 

In this phase of our revolution w hen the entire people are enthusiasti¬ 
cally laying the foundations of socialism, (he correlation of forces is 
unmistakably in favour of the working masses. We are not being adven¬ 
turist in deciding to confront the enemy Those who attack and provoke 
us are the adventurers. 

In the daily struggle to make the hospital a socialist reality our watch¬ 
word must be: eliminate all petty-bourgeois influence on us Eliminating 
the influence of petty-bourgeois ideology means eliminating the dema¬ 
gogy, superficiality, paternalism, populism, liberalism, ultra-democracy 
and ultra-leftism that dominate organizational methods in our hospital 

Our hospital cannot be a broadcasting centre for bourgeois and 
counter-revolutionary values. Our hospital cannot be a broadcasting 
centre for disunity, division, regionalism, tribalism and racism. It cannot 
be a broadcasting centre for rumour, false talcs, intrigue and slander, for 
inward struggles, discouragement, disqualification and disinclination 

Our hospitals must be transformed into development centres for the 
spirit of national unity and comradeship, for modesty and brotherhood, 
for courtesy, solidarity and sensitivity among health workers and between 
them and the patient. That will provide a basis to inspire the patient's 
confidence in his health services. 

Our hospital must be: a symbol of national unity from the Rovuma to 
the Maputo: a trench of revolutionary warfare for the transformation of 
society; a cultivation centre for scientific and technical knowledge, 
competence and dynamism. 

A patient from Tete must feel at home in Maputo; a patient from Cabo 
Delgado must feel he is among family in Sofala; a patient from Niassa 
must feel among close friends in Gaza; a patient from Inhambane must 
feel he is in his birthplace in Zambezia; a patient from N'ampula must find 
the same reception in Manica. 

How are we to eliminate the petty-bourgeois outlook that still prevails 
in many health workers? How are we to fight this evil and tear it out by the 
roots? How are we going to organize victory in our hospitals? That is the 
constant question! 

Before a battle, the principle is to reconnoitre the ground and the 
enemy positions. We saw what the enemy is doing in the hospitals and 
what form of petty-bourgeois practice has emerged. We have studied the 
nature of his activity. We have also studied our own shortcomings. 
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What we regard as urgent is to establish people’s power! This means 
urgently establishing a strong management in the hospital that forms a 
united and cohesive block; establishing the authority and prestige of the 
director, as representative of people’s power. 

Then we shall demand individual responsibility in the first instance, 
and subsequently collective responsibility, within the principle ol 
accountability. Where there is management, there is a work collective 
where all problems are discussed, and where all its members give their 
point of view. But it is not the work collective that makes the decision It 
is the director who decides. He holds an absolute majority, and for the 
decisions he takes he answers to the structures to which he is subordinate. 

We have to put a stop to the custom of ‘I want to deal with my point 
with Comrade Director when he drops by here’, of ‘I want to talk about 
my transfer as soon as he comes into the hospital', of i want to talk about 
my pay when he comes out of the ward’. To speak to the director, one 
should make an appointment. 

At a health post where there is no doctor, there should also be 
management with someone in charge, on the same principle as wc have 
just indicated. The person who makes the decision, who should call the 
ambulance, who should refer the patient to another hospital, is the 
charge-nurse. For he too expresses power. At that moment he is excreta 
ing authority. 

Wc must: 

• urgently establish hierarchies and the respective categories, in 
line with the methods of democratic centralism; 

• establish discipline, define clearly and precisely everyone's place 
in the hospital hierarchy, eliminate and pluck out by the root 
harmful agents, enemy agents among us; 

• launch the fight to eliminate everything identified with penetra 
tion among us of petty-bourgeois ideology and practice; 

• eliminate populism and all the anomalies it provokes: liberalism 
abuse of power, failure of respect, absolute egalitarianism, ultra 
leftism; 

• establish a chasm between us and the class enemy, as a priontv 
task for all health workers. 
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One of FRELIMO's fundamental concerns is the Mozambican woman, 
the question of the Mozambican woman. One of the issues that most 
concerns our organization is Mozambican women's emancipation. 

First, what kind of battle must be waged so that women can eliminate 
the evils that oppress them? We must define who are the basic enemies of 
women in general and the Mozambican woman in particular. Wc must 
define the enemy. Let us study our process of growth: are we growing 
equally, or is there an imbalance in the growth process? In Mozambique, 
is man more developed than woman, or are they all. men and women, at 
the same level? 

It is a question of studying mental growth anil not physical growth, 
growth in awareness, in our consciousness of national problems, prob¬ 
lems of mankind, problems of our society. Whether we have the same 
grade or not. What factors enable man to be rather more developed than 
woman? What are the barriers that have prevented and continue to 
prevent the Mozambican woman’s growing awareness of the situation? 


Defining the Enemy 

It looks as if we should begin with the division of tasks. There is a certain 
effort that drives the growth in our awareness, drives the development of 
the human mind. This effort is what allows a speedy understanding that 
we are victims of something. Generally speaking, we are all oppressed, 
we are all colonized, exploited. But the exploited often enjoys having his 
own exploited. The oppressed enjoys his own oppressed. This is the 
central question for us. A correct definition of the enemy. 

What kind of battle must we wage to eliminate the enemy? We might 
ask at this point: who is the enemy of woman in general, and who is the 
enemy of the Mozambican woman? What is needed to free her? And thus 
we shall study the situation of women from the Rovuma to the Maputo 


* A speech delivered to a women's meeting in Maputo, on 3 April 197ft. 
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To carry out any task we need tools. When we founded FREUMO, 
we were creating the tool to eliminate colonialism, to struggle against 
colonialism. We defined the kind of organization FRELIMO must be. 
That seems to be the central point when one creates an organization: 
what kind of organization and what must its tasks be? To be a revolu¬ 
tionary organization it must have certain vital characteristics: where there 
is tribalism, there will be no progress; where there are conservative 
elements, conservatives, there will be no revolution; where there is 
tradition or traditionalists, there will be no progress. Just reactionaries. 
And we find that there is a great deal of conservatism in our country, 
Above all among women. There is a lot of tradition among women, a lot 
of division among women, a lot of contempt and discrimination between 
women. So the organization cannot be revolutionary. Discrimination, 
regionalism, we might even say localism, among women. Here and 
everywhere else in the country, a woman is valued in the light of her 
region, the region of her birth. 

We grade them. We look over her head. The first thing to find out is; 
where's she from? Then we assign her a grade. Not for her consciousness 
but according to the region where she was born. Then we say: whose 
daughter is she? These are major obstacles to woman's development, 
Perhaps due to a lack of contact with reality, w ith the essential tasks. 1 

These are the tasks of shaking up women's way of thinking. 

When we know the father, then we show- respect. The tendency among 
women, and among men too. is to respect the exploiters. The daughters 
of the great exploiters are admired. We admire the exploiters and despise 
those who produce the wealth. 


How OMM Was Bom 

So this is what, perhaps belatedly, we want - first: investigation of the 
Mozambican woman. Our essential task: a review of activity since the 
Mozambican Women’s Organization was formed; of w hy we should have 
statutes, programmes and designation of tasks for the Mozambican 
woman. We created the OMM as our longest arm, the arm that would 
organize thosfe women farthest from our country, that would reach women 
in the most remote, most forgotten regions of our country. We formed 
the women's organization in total confidence that only with evolution, 
w ith development, with women's emancipation would we be victorious in 
carrying out our revolutionary tasks We were conscious that woman is 
responsible for all generations. It is the woman who is in constant contact 
with children. It is the woman who imparts revolutionary concepts (u 
children, through her contact and particular responsibility. The women'* 
organization was not created in the spirit, or on the model of organi/a 
tions of bourgeois women w ith corrupt ideas. It was not for one class. The 
Mozambican woman is the most living expression of our class, the class ol 
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the oppressed, the class of workers, the class of peasants Wc founded the 
OM M to give a true picture of the Mozambican woman, of her personality, 
of her dignity. A struggle without quarter was necessary and is necessary 
against the evils created by colonial capitalism. Likewise it is necessary to 
eliminate the division that exists, to eliminate the contempt that exists 
among Mozambican women, so that wc can handle our tasks correctly. 

We should correctly define our enemy. Who is our enemy? Who is 
woman's enemy? We know the peculiarities of women and we know some 
of women's characteristics. But we also know their potential, their abil¬ 
ity. which provide a strong, positive base from which to stand up and 
wage a firm struggle. We think that your Organization , . Your 

Organization .... I do not want to put any ideas forward. First I want to 
research. I came here to listen to you: what are your problems, the 
problems of women. I did not come here to give a lecture. I came to listen, 
to learn about women’s problems ... the difficulties women face. 


The Conflict 

Complexes are among woman’s characteristics. Complexes that destroy 
her capacity for initiative. And we understand why. It is the effect of so 
many traumatic experiences of which woman was victim over many years. 
In that respect there is no White woman, no Black woman, no mulatto 
woman. Every woman has complexes. In Europe we find the same 
difficulties. Women’s problems have a common point: a state of conflict, 
often a spirit of conflict. A heap of conflict. Inability at the same time to 
detect and distinguish between cases. There is a mixture of cases. And 
this will affect woman in her essential task. She stops being active and 
becomes passive. These situations of lack of tranquillity create a sense of 
dependence, a sense of insecurity. Conflict often diverts woman from the 
essential tasks. So there is an inability to define the priority for tasks, to 
define the essential tasks, because of 'personal problems', because of 
individual problems. 

Women can very easily create conflicts between themselves. They find 
this easy. But they do not find it easy to rid themselves of the problem. 
The problem of making problems is very simple. Here we are today, but 
one of you may be ready to turn away her face because she is beside her 
‘enemy’. And suppose we were to ask: is it because your children have 
been squabbling there at home ... is that it? Although the press are 
here, we are going to be frank. It is because of us men ... is that it? . . . 
There you are fighting, biting, scrapping with the pounding stick Is 
that the priority task? What about national reconstruction? I do not want 
to make a speech. 1 shall do that later. First I want to hear the women's 
problems. Why there is a need. ... In 1962 and 1963, our revolution had 
not yet shown that woman has a potential - inexhaustible energy of 
imagination, is a source. 
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I believe that in this meeting we shall have difficulty in reaching the 
essential problems. Ages of women, age can he a problem. True or not 
true? 

Division on the Basis of Age 

First, the old women; then the young brides; third, women who have a 
child or two (‘ntiwulani’) and who cannot yet join the group of 
massumgukati' (adults). Then the group of married women with six 
children - ‘they are the ones who know it all; who understand life'. For a 
start these cannot debate with the other women. They are 60 or so. don't 
talk to women ‘still child-bearing'. 

So dividing up. we have: in first place the massungukati’ (adults); 
then comes the group of wamamana' (the mothers); the ‘wamamanhana’ 
(young mothers); the group of ‘ntiwulani' (mothers for the first time) and 
the group of ‘wahnuanhana’ (girls). These groups are all standards. For 
women they indicate wisdom. 

And now I don't know if we arc going to have a serious debate, 
because there are some girls among the women here, some of 18 or 20.1 
don't know if we can really have a serious debate because the ‘massun¬ 
gukati' (adults) are ready to give the lesson of experience. But what 
experience? How to look after the house? Is it that experience? And how 
to be obedient, never to fight with your husband. But neither should the 
man fight with his wife. Why should the woman be fighting with her 
husband, and the man fighting with his wife? 

We want here to review our activities. Is our Organization genuinely 
carrying out its tasks or not? 

The Central Committee when it met from 11 to 27 F ebruary studied 
very carefullv OMM matters; studied very carefully the question of the 
women's detachment. The women's detachment provides, as was decided 
in 1973. a source of cadres for OMM. it is the reservoir. 

How will OMM and the women's detachment co-ordinate together? I 
believe that this year 1976, as we want to achieve the tasks of national 
reconstruction, is time to renew the call to OMM for these tasks of 
national reconstruction. And what arc the tasks of national reconstruction" 

The first essential task is to destroy the colonialist structures and ihe 
capitalist structures. But to destroy these structures, wc need in the first 
place to conceptualize our task; to understand our task; and to rise to our 
task. 

There is still a tendency to put a high value on foreign ideas. We still 
have among us some mentalities enslaved to the foreigner and attracted 
by foreign values. 

Banditry still exists in our country. To destroy banditry in our country 
we must understand and take on the task of giving politics priority. There 
are still gangs of thieves in our country. There are still among us murderous 
criminals, who were formed by the colonialists. There arc still among us 
ex-PIDEs. whom we have been unable to expose and neutralize, because 
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we are still disorganized. And being disorganized we cannot achieve our 
tasks. In the factories we arc not yet organized, because we do not have 
the appropriate structures of the Mozambican Women's ()rganization 


Being Organized 

In the hospitals we are not organized. In the schools we are not organized. 
In the neighbourhoods we are not organized. And so wc do not have the 
concept of collective work. 

There is still drunkenness in our society. Where there is drunken¬ 
ness, there will be crime. W'here there is drunkenness, there will be 
depreciation of man, of personality. A person becomes a thing. Alcohol 
destroys the human brain. It is the brain that shapes ideas. Alcohol 
leads to idleness, laziness Idleness implies a rusting of our ideas. Wcdo 
not have new ideas. There is a rustiness, and rust implies ideological 
corruption. 

On the other hand, we don't yet have the notion of the family. Family, 
the origin of the family, a sense of family. It is not yet there. So we see 
instances of polygamy, divorce, and we see what we call adultery. 

And let's face it, there is in our society something more degrading, 
more humiliating: prostitution in our country. This brings dishonour to 
our country. And why does this occur in our society? And how are women 
attached to these ways going to advance? We have not found the woman 
able to launch a battle against these evils. 

In the countryside there is still ignorance, illiteracy. To a great extent 
in our country there are the so-called initiation rites. It is enough for a 
child to be subjected to these initiation rites for her to regard herself as a 
grown woman, who is prepared. Not by virtue of age, but because she has 
had lessons on being an adult. Her central interest is not to study the 
society. It is to study life so as to find a man. She transfers herself from her 
father, to a new father. 

There arc still forced marriages. There are still marriages dictated by 
the parents. There is still no consciousness of a meeting of minds between 
the husband and wife. But we still face enormous tasks in our country. 
And we arc still ashamed of demonstrating our culture, of putting a value 
on our culture, because we are assimilated. The assimilated are still 
widespread. 

They are nostalgic for certification, they arc nostalgic for the identity 
document that was granted by the colonialists. That distinguished them 
from the rest of the population. They are nostalgic for their old class, the 
intermediary class, between the capitalists, the exploiters, the oppressors, 
and the rest of the population. They did not feel at ease when they were 
with the capitalist because they felt inferior, they did not feel at case when 
they were w ith the people because they felt superior. This still goes on in 
our country. 
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There is a confusion in women and in men about what modesty and 
naturalness are. People confuse them with licence and liberalism. 

We see today men and women with long, dirty hair. They say this is 
being natural and modern. We see instances of people of means going 
about in flip-flops, with long, dirty nails, full of jiggers. They say they are 
doing it to be the same as the people. Does being the same as the people 
mean going about dirty? 

First, we shall launch campaigns against those who go around with 
long hair, and beards that are dirty. We did not win the war in order to 
spread anti-hygiene in our country. 

We see among pupils in the schools: the use of drugs, sexual mis¬ 
behaviour, cigarettes in the school. And some teachers encourage it 
Because it is a FRELIMO Government. And a characteristic of the 
FRELIMO Government is indiscipline.' 

Furthermore we sec women teachers who take their grown-up students 
as lovers. We see some men teachers who take their senior girl students as 
wives and girl-friends. 

We see really shameful situations that humiliate and discredit 
FRELIMO. They discredit the Mozambican woman. 

At the hospitals wc sec dances held at the weekends with lots ot 
alcoholic drinks: people dance, turn off the lights, take off their clothes, 
dance and drink in the nude. What's that called? Bacchanalia? Such 
things exist in our country, left behind by the colonialists. And they enjoy 
it. In the hospitals. They enjoy it, they do it. This practice goes on. Have 
you ever seen it? No? But it happens in the hospitals. They bring drinks, 
meet up there. All the staff. They dance. They start drinking . . . and 
when it's one or two in the morning, they begin taking off their clothes, 
start turning down the lights, and in the end they arc all naked, dancing 
and drinking. Are they civilized? 

Orgies. We must fight this. But the women do not fight this. Cabarets, 
nightclubs here in Maputo. Beira. Nampula, where there were concen¬ 
trations of colonial trixips, the troops of oppression. And our Mozambican 
men, our Mozambican women, are still regretful because they went 
away, the ones who brought advanced civilization. One sees women with 
three or four men at the same time. Does it happen now or not? It 
happens. They-like it. 

How are we going to struggle against all of this? 

What stops woman advancing? keeping up with the revolution? being 
a dynamic element, a promoter of ideas? being a person who applies anti 
lives the Organization's line? being a person constantly concerned to 
defend the revolution, to transform society? 

That’s why we think it necessary, mandatory, an essential step, to hold 
the Mozambican women's second conference this year. 

During the national liberation struggle, we had two areas: one area 
controlled by FRELIMO, and the other controlled by the enemy. In the 
FRF. LI MO zone, the essential task was to speed up the transformation ot 
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the Mozambican woman into an active agent, a revolutionary agent, a 
new element in society, an element responsible for the society. She was 
an educative element, a model. Because we have our method, genuine 
and profound criticism. We were born out of profound and genuine 
criticism. 

Periodically we made a profound analysis of our situation, and defined 
our tasks. From time to time we purged our own ranks. We constantly 
brought in new elements, what we called oxygen, new blood to refresh 
the poisoned blood. 

The gardener who tried to bring parasites into Ins own nursery was 
immediately expelled. Now you have to find new elements among you. 
New elements. 

In the current context, the present phase, these elements are few, a 
very small number. They are a drop in the ocean. 

During the national liberation struggle, there was a conflict of two 
systems: incorrect concepts and correct concepts. The correct concepts 
overcame the incorrect concepts. But these incorrect concepts live on in 
some people. Above all in the areas where the armed struggle, the armed 
struggle that provides the agent of change and acceleration in the revolu¬ 
tionary process, did not give a shake-up to the mental process. 

So we have to know how to make a revolution. We have to purify the 
revolution. We struggled against the enemy, the physical enemy, and we 
struggled against the moral enemy, with moral agents. And we won. And 
conditions are favourable for a triumph over incorrect concepts. Condi¬ 
tions are favourable for a triumph of our political line, throughout the 
nation, from the Rovuma to the Maputo. We must commit ourselves to 
this battle without delay. 


What We Are Today 

What are we today? What do we have as a catalyst? The armed struggle 
gave rapid impetus to the process. And today w hat is the catalyst? What is 
our agent of change? What is it? There is no more armed struggle. But we 
arc changing the armed struggle into revolution. What is revolution? 
Where there is revolution, there is reaction, isn't that so? Where there is 
exploitation and oppression, there is revolution. 

We have chosen our path: the path of economic development in 
Mozambique. And we said: 'The participation of Mozambican women in 
all sectors of activity is a precondition for the triumph of our revolution. It 
is a precondition for the advance of the new society we want to establish.’ 

We cannot allow two societies to coexist, because these two societies 
are diametrically opposed. 

Now we shall ask: why is it that your Organization does not advance? 
First, in Maputo: there was a time-let's admit it-during the Transitional 
Government, when there was a lot of agitation, a lot of rallies, a lot of 
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meetings. Since we proclaimed independence, nothing more has hap¬ 
pened. particularly here in Maputo. What’s going on? 

They say that some members of the OMM are witch-doctors. I’ve 
heard this said, it may be a slander. I don’t know, but I’ve heard it said. 
They are witch-doctors and members of OMM. Superstition and revolu¬ 
tion. But we should like some of them to be pointed out here, to sec if 
they will go on with their superstition. 

Vou go on being superstitious, you go on being tribalist, traditionalist, 
regionalist. This means you arc muddled. Muddled people are danger¬ 
ous. And dangerous people are reactionary . 

You are not rising to the level of the revolution, the greatness of your 
tasks in the revolution, because of tribalism, because of tradition, super¬ 
stition and regionalism. So if we are going to form tribal groups, there will 
be no Mozambican Women's Organization. Nowhere. What we shall 
have is tribal groups of Mozambican women. We shall have groups of 
assimilated women. 

Furthermore there will be elite groups, of educated women. Then 
there will be groups of illiterate women, ‘mamana’. There will be a 
particular group of women with some other calling. We shall start 
publishing their photographs. Black women’s groups and mulatto 
women’s groups of those, said to be many, who assert: ‘We can’t live 
here in Mozambique. Mow can we, how can we live? There are no 
dances now in Mozambique, nowadays you can't go dancing in 
Mozambique.’ But we are saying: ‘Now is the time you can dance in 
Mozambique.' 

But there are groups who say there is no dancing now. I don't know 
what thev mean. One hears that some Mozambican women when they 
are pregnant go to Portugal for the baby's delivery. Are there such 
women or not? We shall not build our new society like that. 





The New Society 

The new society is composed of women of all races and colours. What is 
the characteristic of Mozambique, the essential characteristic of this new 
society: womert of all races and all colours. Those w ho die, suffer, live and 
share in national reconstruction, struggle to build a new society. It is not 
colour that decides who can be a Mozambican. No. 

However. I should like to ask what are the current problems in 
Maputo Province. We have had reports from the other provinces, but 
around Maputo, what really are your problems, for us to debate and 
organize? So can we say or not? Over there is the women’s detachment, 
who also have many problems, and they will detail them here. 

To begin with, there is a series of problems. Women have never met 
nationally to assess the nationalization of schools. Have you studied the 
benefits of the nationalization of schools? Thev have not yet met to see 1 
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the benefits-and the shake-up to the bourgeoisie when we nationalized 
the hospitals. 

We know there is sabotage. Sabotage in the hospitals to show that only 
private medicine is any good. And we have proposals for the training of 
doctors, training of nurses. There are no doctors. But the people do not 
study this, the victories of the revolution, the essential means to satisfy 
our people's most basic right. 

Education: in education lies our personality. That is why the assimil¬ 
ated feel themselves tied to colonialism. Because of the education they 
received. It is education that gives us personality. A people's personality 
lies in education. The training of the New Man lies in education Hie 
training of a new mentality lies in education. The formation of a new 
society lies in education. That is the reason why we cannot go on being 
dependent, being Balkanized - by the capitalists, by the bourgeois 
settlers, who made gold mines of our ignorance. 

Education is not a privilege. Attendance at secondary school is not a 
privilege. Attendance at university is not a privilege. It is a necessity It is 
a demand. So for us it is one of the victories of the revolution. The poor 
person must go to school. Schools are essentially for the poor. 

Is the poor person barefoot today? Yes. Tomorrow he will wear shoes. 
To be precise, he must go to school to learn how to make his shoes. At 
school, he has no elevenses to eat during break, but this will help him to 
learn to produce. He will study to be able to produce. His studies will later 
on mean bread and shoes. 

But this situation brought pleasure to the bourgeoisie Knowing that 
some people do not have a snack at school, and go to school barefoot, 
they closed the doors saying you cannot come in without shoes. 

We know that in the hospitals, since we nationalized private medicine, 
there are no blankets now to give to the patients. There arc no sheets now. 
we have to bring them from home, we have to bring a blanket from home, 
which is meant to prove that when there were private hospitals there was 
cleanliness in the hospitals We suggest there is a lack of organization, a 
lack of planning, incompetence by the hospital administrators. 

In the war zones, our hospitals had no laundry soap. We did not have 
sheets, we didn’t have anything, we kept our hospitals clean. There was 
cleanliness in our hospitals primarily because the nurse and the doctor 
had feelings and knew the value of human life, Those workers despised 
the value of money but not that of the life of a human being. 

We said likewise that the land belongs to the people. Does anyone 
here have land? No? Well, that's why some people want to go to Portugal 
Out of the money they stole from you over many years, they want to go 
and buy real estate in Portugal. Here in Mozambique we say: 'Flea and 
bug take your snout out of man's flesh.’ 

Now we are nationalizing blocks of flats. Who has been harmed In 
this? If anyone has been, put up your hand. Who had apartment buildings, 
who lived in the blocks of flats? Now you are going to live in the flats. 
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aren’t you? Do you want to go and live there or not? All right, But the city 
must be kept clean. We don't want skirts hung out on the verandas of the 
flats. 

Women must organize the task of cleaning our cities. There must be 
hygiene in your homes, everywhere. Keeping the city clean is mainly a 
task for women. Are we going to take men out of the factories to come 
and sweep? 

I shall stop here with a request to hear your comments because 1 came 
to learn too. I came to learn from you. Describe your problems however 
small. Right? Because if you do not speak I shall leave. 
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13. A Study of 

Mozambican Youth* 


In our country recently freed from the colonial-Fascist yoke, the 
Mozambican people are laying, over the ruins of Portuguese colonialism. 
the material and ideological basis for a socialist society. We have in the 
first instance to consolidate our sovereignty in the face of more overt and 
frequent aggression from our standing enemy, imperialism. 

We have to strengthen and encourage the worker-peasant alliance 
that provides the motive force for our revolution. We have to intensify 
mobilization of our working people with a view to their increasingly 
conscious commitment to the struggle to establish a new. independent, 
developed and stable economy. We have to give all the more vigorous 
and determined support to the struggle by peoples still subjected to the 
oppressive and exploitative order of colonialism, racism. Fascism and 
neo-colonialism. The tasks we face are manifold and complex. Their 
fulfilment in the right way demands a sense of sacrifice, meticulous 
organization and a huge number of cadres. 

We have said that the essential role in achieving our aims, namely the 
establishment of the material and ideological basis for a socialist society, 
falls on the young. Why? 

First, because the majority of our people are youngsters. In fact more 
than 70 per cent of our people are aged under 25. Young people provide 
the majority of workers in factories, schools, communal villages, col¬ 
lective farms, businesses, workshops, the civil service and hospitals. 

I f we turn to the composition of the Mozambican People's Liberation 
Forces and the paramilitary forces, we shall soon see that there as well 
young people are a majority. And within FRELIMO the influence of 
young people has been decisive right from the organization’s earliest 
days. 

Second, it is the young who, because of their youthfulness and their 
relative immunity from the alienating ideology and social customs of the 
colonial-capitalist system, are best equipped to respond critically to new 
values and to continue our country’s revolutionary process. 


* A speech given in Maputo on 15 December 1976. 
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Young people represent the greenhouse, the nursery, out of which will 
emerge the cadres of all kinds that are needed to build an advanced 
socialist society. Hence our concern to organize the young, and to pro¬ 
vide the conditions for them to make the best showing in their historic 
responsibilities. 

We have thus seen in outline the significance of youth for the triumph 
of the revolution. And two questions arise. First: what characteristics are 
necessary for the young person who accepts responsibility for creating n 
new society? Second: do our young people already have these character¬ 
istics? Let us try to answer these questions. 

The youthful creator of the new society must be dynamic, desirous of 
change, of transformation, and endowed with a sense of initiative and 
creativity; he must be disciplined, not through outward signs, but prin¬ 
cipally because he knows and internalizes the structures in their political 
sense and is ready to respect them; he must be organized, with a clear plan 
of action for every month, every week, every day; he must have a great 
thirst for learning; he must be aware that the more knowledge he acquires, 
the better equipped he will be to serve the revolution. 

He must be a young person with a profound love of the working-class 
cause, constantly concerned to link every step in his education and 
training to the practice of productive work, concerned to link all this 
thinking and activity to the struggle of the working classes against 
exploitation. 

He must be concerned with enlightening other youngsters, and so 
winning over and uniting a growing number of young people to prole 
tarian ideals. He must be deeply committed to the fight against the vices 
and the erroneous habits and concepts of the bourgeois society. He must 
be able to absorb in a critical spirit the experiences of progressive youth in 
other parts of the world, with the ability to distinguish these positive 
contributions from the manoeuvres set in train by imperialism to turn 
young people away from revolutionary ideals. 

These are the essential characteristics of the youthful creator of the 
socialist society, the embryo of the New Man. 

To answer the second question, we have to study the actions of our 
young people in recent years, from the start of the defeat of Portuguese 
colonialism in our country up to the present. There has never in the 
history of the Mozambican people been a youth organization, no specific 
tasks for youth have ever been laid down. However, young people, 
despite not being organized, have on many occasions shown their com 
mitment to the process of national liberation. 

Since the founding of FRELIMO, on 25 June 1962, we have seen 
young people carrying out tasks of crucial importance to our struggle. 
With the launching of revolutionary people’s war, we saw young people 
engaged on the principal task: the armed struggle. With the development 
of the fight for liberation, young people responded perceptively to the 
popular element in the war and understood its characteristics and 
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demands: young people fought the living forces of Portuguese colonialism, 
carried war material, played a part in the people's militias, in collective 
production, in literacy instruction and in health education. Young cadres 
of FRELIMO took part in organizing and mobilizing the mass of the 
people. They formed the base that impelled the vanguard force in the 
process of class struggle in the liberated areas. 

Young people made a brave contribution to establishing and consolid¬ 
ating the liberated areas, nurseries of the revolution, where the model ol 
the new society was created and is developing today. In this process 
young people distinguished themselves in their defence of the deepest 
interests of our people against Portuguese colonialism and against the 
tendencies and reactionary line of those aspirants to be new exploiters 
who arose within FRELIMO. 

Abroad too. on the diplomatic front, we saw young people engaging in 
tasks of great importance in broadcasting the heroic resistance and fight 
for liberation of our people led by FRELIMO against Portuguese 
colonialism and imperialism. 

But the foundation of FRELIMO. and above all the launching of 
armed struggle, did not merely mobilize those youngsters directly involved 
in the war. In fact in the very areas where the enemy fell himself master of 
the situation, in the areas where his machinery of occupation, oppression 
and pillage seemed unshakeable. youth performed an outstanding role in 
the national liberation struggle. 

We saw young people in underground work mobilizing our people, 
distributing pamphlets, copying the broadcasts of ‘The Voice of 
FRELIMO’, organizing study and discussion groups, playing a role in all 
available forms of propaganda activity. Among the numberless martyrs 
of Mueda, Xinavane, Machava, Ibo, and the rail strikes were many 
youngsters. Many young Mozambicans in the criminal hands of PIDE 
gave their lives in defence of the people's interests. In the areas occupied 
by Portuguese colonialists, an increasing number of young people, who 
were aware of the justness of the people’s war, managed to escape the 
shadowy mesh of the colonial security net and came to join FRELIMO. 

After the defeat and surrender of Portuguese colonialism, with the 
signing of the Lusaka Agreement, Mozambican youth could more amply 
demonstrate adherence to FRELIMO’s political line and commitment to 
the various fronts of national reconstruction. The battle by youth was 
basic to the annihilation of the puppet forces of neo-colonialism. 

We have also seen the important role played by young recruits to the 
Mozambique People’s Liberation Forces and to the paramilitary forces in 
defending sovereignty and consolidating national independence. We 
should not fail to mention the decisive share of youth in the FRELIMO 
structures, in the Dynamizing Groups especially, and their contribution 
to spreading people’s democratic power throughout the country. 

We saw how youth enthusiastically supported nationalizations and 
how quick they w ere to defend, consolidate and make effective use of the 
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nationalizations. We were profoundly moved by the way in which young 
people took to the internationalist nature of our struggle, and undertook 
a whole series of activities to strengthen support for the struggle of oui 
brother people in Zimbabwe. 

We have seen too that the successes already gained in literacy cam¬ 
paigns, in health education and in the development of our revolutionary 
culture are highly dependent on youth activity. But this catalogue of tasks 
in which young people have proved their commitment to our revolution 
should not lead us to the conclusion that the youth arc perfect, or that the 
young people are free of negative or even discreditable traits. Such a view 
w'ould come from a superficial study of the issue, would show a lack ol 
understanding of youth and of its characteristics. 

In fact our youth are still suffering the effects of the negative side of 
traditional-feudal society, still suffering the effects of colonial-bourgeois 
ideology. 

Mozambican youth, above all in the rural areas, are still living hi 
subjection to influences whose roots must be sought in traditional-feudal 
society. This is the case with tribalism and regionalism, divisive factors 
among our people. It is the case too with obscurantism and superstition 
that prevent the young from gaining a scientific and materialist view ot 
nature's and society's development. 

The inertia and lack of creative energy that we find among some 
sectors of our youth, particularly in young peasants, are a legacy of thi- 
traditional-fcudal society that Portuguese colonialism tried to preserve 
with the aim of facilitating its exploitation of our people. The young 
peasant is still a victim of certain negative customs, such as initiation rites 
and premature marriage. These retrograde practices, which have « 
traumatic psychological effect on youngsters, lead to a distorted mental 
outlook and to imitation of the old society's values. 

In the urban areas, in cities and small towns, the pattern of colonial 
capitalist life is stronger. It is precisely the urban youth, whether worker, 
civil servant or student, who is most harmed by the deleterious effects ol 
the bourgeoisie’s decadent ideology. 

In our country, and particularly after the founding of FRELIMO 
colonial-imperialism was forever trying to divert young people away from 
the ideas and'deepest hopes of the people, and trying to isolate young 
people from the working-class struggle, and to alienate them from tin 
historical process. 

So the colonialists, taking advantage of young people’s taste lot 
amusement, made great efforts to spread entertainment based on drink 
ing, drug-taking, sexual promiscuity, contempt for national culture, and 
blind imitation of the decadent values of the foreign bourgeoisie. Hencr 
the parties or celebrations in high American or South African style, 
where drinking, drug-taking, promiscuity and sexual aberration were 
rife; the sessions of ‘passing round the joint’ or drug-addicts’ gathering 
where inexperienced youngsters were initiated into the drug culture. 
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so-called ‘free love’, imported directly from the bourgeois democracies 
and meaning no more than low sexual promiscuity with the most pro¬ 
found disregard for women; the so-called ‘freak’ talk, the slang of misfits, 
that rapidly spread among student youth - expressions such as Hi Joe! 
Hey chick! Let’s go and make the scene, but keep it cool.' 

There were the exaggerated style fads, from Beatle’ shoes to trousers 
up to the chest, from shirts that didn’t reach the navel to military jackets 
with the insignia of the criminal imperialist armies - US Army, US Air 
Force. 

The colonialists, by encouraging elitism, arrogance, superiority 
complexes and contempt for manual work, tried to instil in young people 
contempt for the mass of the workers and so to isolate the young people 
from social reality. This explains why some young degenerates are 
ashamed of having a father who is a workman. 

Banditry, corruption, immorality, pornography, ‘machismo’, indi¬ 
vidualism. a know-all attitude are constantly glorified in films, photo¬ 
novels. magazines, records, books and other forms of bourgeois propa¬ 
ganda. And some youngsters took to and immediately imitated such 
values. 

Racism and division on the basis of religion were instilled in young 
people in the schools themselves, the promotional centres for the settler’s 
culture. The negative impact of bourgeois values, although it affected 
mainly the young in the cities, also had an influence on peasant youth. 
This is the explanation for the influx in recent years of young people from 
the countryside to the town under the magnet of the false glamour of the 
‘soft and sweet life’ of the cities. 

When Portuguese colonialism was defeated, imperialism’s manoeuvres 
to corrupt youth away from revolutionary ideals did not come to a halt; 
quite the reverse, they were honed down and perfected. In recent times 
and particularly since the proclamation of independence, we have noted 
an intensification of activity by agents of the bourgeoisie in the schools. 
This explains the wave of indiscipline, disorganization, liberalism and 
corruption that is washing into some schools. It is the handiwork of small 
groups, for sure, but they are highly organized. 

Why is the enemy concentrating his attention on the schools? Because 
it is the schools that forge the New Man. It is in the schools that the 
process of awakening the consciousness of new generations takes place, 
to prepare them for the responsibility of carrying on the revolution. The 
schools arc the nurseries from which the cadres needed to build the 
socialist society will emerge. By attacking the schools, the class enemy 
tries to undermine at its roots our project of creating a new society, a New 
Man. 

So we can see that, although our youth have clearly proved their deep 
commitment to the revolution, there are still some negative influences 
and traits among them that must be eliminated. So we now come to the 
central issue of our meeting: how can we strengthen and perfect the 
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commitment of young people to our revolution? How can we create 
conditions for young people to overcome the prevailing negative traits 
within them and go forward more effectively to take up their historic 
responsibilities? 

We have already seen that if the commitment of our youth was no 
greater than it was. this was essentially due to the fact that they were not 
organized. As we mentioned earlier, there has never in our peoples 
history been a youth organization, no tasks for young people have ever 
been laid down. So we are confident that only by organizing youth, giving 
young people a structure, shall we win our battle to establish a new 
society; only by organizing youth, shall we triumph in our battles, 
consolidate our independence, and build on our victories. 

We must, therefore, organize youth so that it can take pride of place 
alongside the working classes in the fight to establish the material and 
ideological basis for a socialist society. We must create structures that will 
allow the transformation of the eagerness and enthusiasm of young people 
into a potent materia) force at the service of the worker-peasant alliance. 
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14. We Must Remove the 
Enemy Within the Defence 
and Security Forces* 


Mozambicans, men and women, we are here today to analyse an abnormal 
situation that has arisen in our country. In the People’s Republic of 
Mozambique we have witnessed systematic violations of legality: viola¬ 
tions of the Constitution, violations of laws and regulations, and violations 
of our principles. 

A particularly serious aspect of this situation is that these violations 
are in many cases committed by members of the defence and security 
forces. They are committed by members of the Mozambique Armed 
Forces (FPLM), by members of the police force and militias, and by 
personnel of the Ministry of Security (SN ASP). In other words, legality is 
in many cases violated by members of those very forces that were entrusted 
by the people and the party with the glorious task of defending the 
Constitution of the People’s Republic of Mozambique. 

The Constitution is the fundamental law of our independent country. 
It is a victory of the armed struggle for national liberation. It is a victory of 
the heroic battle fought by the whole Mozambican people against the 
foreign oppressor and against national reactionaries. 

The Constitution defines the aims and principles of our state and is an 
essential instrument in achieving them. The Constitution of the People's 
Republic of Mozambique is a powerful weapon in the class struggle: in 
the fight against hunger, poverty, ignorance, misery and underdevelop¬ 
ment; in building a socialist society in our country. 

The Constitution is the fruit of the blood, sacrifice and dedication of 
the best sons and daughters of the Mozambican people. For this reason 
we cannot allow our Constitution to be violated. We cannot permit the 
violation of our laws, laws that translate our constitutional principles into 
concrete terms. We cannot allow the political principles of our party to be 
attacked. Above all, we cannot allow such violations to be committed by 
members of the defence and security forces. 

It must be made quite clear, here and now: anyone who violates our 
Constitution, our laws, our principles, is an infiltrator, is a reactionary, is 
a counter-revolutionary, is against the people. He may wear the glorious 

‘A speech given in Maputo on 5 November IV81. 
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uniform of the Mozambique Armed Forces (FPLM). but he is not a 
soldier: he is an infiltrator in our armed forces. He may wear the uniform 
of our People’s Police, but he is an enemy infiltrated into our police. He 
may present a SNASP pass, but he is not the people’s security: he is a 
reactionary infiltrated into SNASP to set up an enemy base. These 
people, wittingly or unwittingly, are at the service of reaction and 
counter-revolution. 

We have come here today to make this quite clear to everyone. We 
should not hesitate in denouncing those who violate our Constitution. our 
laws, our principles, even if these people represent themselves as mem¬ 
bers of the defence and security forces. We repeat: these are not our 
soldiers: they are not our police; they are not our security. 

It was the people who alerted us to this situation. Since it is the people 
who have been the victims of abuses, despotism and violations of legality 
by infiltrators into the defence and security forces. And our people will 
not, and cannot, accept this. Just as they did not accept colonialism We 
have a heroic, courageous people, a generous and worthy people, a 
people who struggled and made sacrifice to win their freedom, their 
independence. 

Our people defeated colonialism, defeated the Rhodesian racists and 
resolutely face racist South African aggression. Our people are fighting 
underdevelopment, building socialism. Our people cannot be intimidated. 
They w ill not accept the oppression and abuses carried out by a handful of 
infiltrators, by a minority of reactionaries. That is why the population 
denounced these anomalies. 

The people went to their vanguard party, the Frelimo Party, and said: 
‘There are infiltrators in the defence and security forces who are robbing 
us, raping our wives and daughters.' Khanimambo, thank you. Mozam¬ 
bican people! 

And they went on: ‘Frelimo liberated us. You fought, you won and 
liberated us. But the government is fooling about. It is ill-treating us We 
face arrest even when we do nothing wrong. Frelimo knows about fight¬ 
ing, but it does not govern well. It has handed government over to 
children. They arrest us even when we do nothing wrong.* 

The people went to the Presidency of the Republic, to the People's 
Assemblies at various levels and denounced these events. We received 
information and reports from every province, from every district, and 
from many individual citizens. The Council of Ministers held an extended 
session to analyse this question. We saw that the situation demanded 
tough measures. As is our custom, we have come to the people to analyse 
the situation and determine what measures should be taken. 

In the first place, we wish to thank the citizens of Mozambique for 
having alerted us. In this way they demonstrated their strong trust in their 
party and government. They showed that they can distinguish between 
our party line and deviations from or violations of that line. They showed 
that they can distinguish between our heroic defence and security forces. 
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forces that defend the people - and the reactionaries, the enemy agents 
who are infiltrated into our forces. So we say: thank you. Mozambican 
people. 

We wish now to appeal to you to go on denouncing the enemy agents 
in our forces. Wc shall create the appropriate mechanisms for all these 
complaints to be investigated, so that the infiltrators can be neutralized, 
removed from our ranks, and severely punished. And woe betide anyone 
who dares to exact reprisals against a citizen who denounced his abuses! 
For him we shall have no mercy. Let that be quite clear. 

In the People's Republic of Mozambique we want respect for people, 
respect for the freedom of the citizen, respect for people's lives and 
property. It was the people who bore the brunt and violence of colonial 
oppression, and w ho struggled and sacrificed their children to wipe out all 
forms of oppression. All this demands, in the first place, respect for the 
Constitution, respect for laws, a guarantee that our principles are fol¬ 
lowed, and respect for the things we struggled for. This is the meaning of 
the present offensive, the offensive on legality, the offensive in the 
defence and security forces. 

We began the Political and Organizational Offensive in other sectors of 
the state apparatus and in businesses. Now the time has come to turn our 
attention to this highly sensitive sector: the sector that is the principal 
guarantee of our power; the sector we armed to defend people's power, our 
country, the socialist revolution. Under no circumstances can these arms 
be used to serve petty personal interests, revenge, spite or resentment. 

By virtue of the special nature of the defence and security forces, as 
the vital sector for the defence of our country and the revolution, and 
because the sector constantly demands special attention, the offensive 
was not launched in the defence and security forces at the same time as in 
other sectors. But wc were well aware of the need for the offensive that 
we are launching now. 

Ever since national independence, we have discovered within the 
defence and security forces violations of legality that threatened our 
political line. The fourth meeting of the FRELIMO Defence Depart¬ 
ment. in July 1975, the prison visits in 1976. the inquiry into conditions in 
the re-education centres, were occasions when certain anomalies were 
uncovered and immediate short-term measures were taken to correct 
them. Throughout the various phases of the main offensive, instances of 
illegality and abuse of power were also detected and these were the 
subject of analysis and appropriate measures by the party and state 
leadership. 

Today, in keeping with the spirit of the offensive, we want to go 
deeper into these issues. We want to take more far-reaching measures. 
The present offensive on legality will enable us to purge the ranks of our 
defence and security forces. It will remove the traitors, the kidnappers, 
the infiltrators, the corrupt, the despots, the authoritarians, the arrogant, 
the negligent, the incompetent, the abusers, the thieves, the rapists of 
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women and minors, the murderers, and those who would ride roughshod 1 
over the people. 

Once more the people will be the filter. This process will prevent our 
legitimate pride in our defence and security forces being besmirched by 
the acts of a handful of bandit infiltrators. It will allow the indestructible 
unity between the people and the armed forces to grow stronger and 
deeper. This process w ill enable our revolution to progress more quickly, | 
because we shall dean the mud off our boots. 


The Situation Today 

The situation today has two main characteristics: crimes, abuses and 
arbitrary actions carried out by enemy agents infiltrated in the defence ' 
and security forces, w hich are a result of persistent values and practice* * 
from colonial-capitalist and tribal-feudal society; and mistakes and 
deviations that are the result of our own shortcomings. 

With regard to the first aspect, the following kinds of circumstance 1 
have been discovered: elements infiltrated in the defence and security ; 
forces beat and torture people on a variety of pretexts. Aggression and 
torture are employed: as a means of punishing often imaginary faults; as a 
means of making people confess to crimes, whether committed or not; as 
a means of intimidation, to prevent the population denouncing the crimes 
committed by those same infiltrators; to extort goods from the popula¬ 
tion; and as a form of personal revenge. 

Elements infiltrated in the defence and security forces make undue 
and arbitrary arrests in the following circumstances: as a means of settling 
personal quarrels; as revenge against people who l<xlgc complaints about 
the abuses committed by these same infiltrators; to intimidate the 
population: to steal the belongings of detainees; to obtain the houses of 
detainees; to abuse the wives and daughters of prisoners: to abuse women 
prisoners. 

Infiltrators in the defence and security forces also abuse women in other 
ways, for example: rape by physical force or by threats w ith a firearm; rape 
of minors, cither by force or by exploiting the prestige of the uniform or of 
the structure they have infiltrated; seduction and impregnation of young 
girls after false promises of marriage (in many cases, as soon as a problem 
arises, the person implicated avoids his responsibility by arranging a trans¬ 
fer); seduction of married women, by exploiting the prestige of uniform 
and structure; offences against modesty, in forcing women to undress with 
threats or on false pretexts - this has even been done in public. 

Infiltrators in the defence and security forces steal from the population, 
especially in the following circumstances: armed assault; theft at road and 
border control points, on the pretext of confiscating goods for the state; 
break-ins at houses around the barracks, with the thieves then hiding in 
the barracks itself. 

I 
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In addition to the thefts already mentioned, the infiltrators in the 
defence and security forces, including the militias, when on duty at 
control points and border posts: show disrespect for the people; are 
authoritarian and arrogant; inflict beatings and torture. 

Infiltrators in the defence and security forces use their uniform or staff 
pass to queue-jump and to obtain privileged treatment from shopkeepers. 

Infiltrators in the defence and security forces misuse vehicles: by 
driving without a licence; speeding; systematically breaching the highway 
code; using state vehicles for private purposes; refusing to obey orders of 
the traffic police; illicitly requisitioning vehicles and fuel. 

Infiltrators in the defence and security forces carry out the following 
abuses of housing: illegal occupation of houses, often by way of forced 
entry (when the inspection teams arrive, the intruders refuse to identify 
themselves); illegal and abusive eviction of tenants in order to occupy 
their houses; non-payment of rent, even in houses occupied legally; 
demands for luxury residences; the destruction of the houses they in¬ 
habit, with the result that these quickly take on an air of abandonment; 
illegal occupation of houses to accommodate prostitutes and lovers 
(when the appropriate authority evicts them, they are reinstalled by use 
of threats). 

Infiltrators in the defence and security forces show a lack of respect for 
the party, the government, and for such symbols of the country as the flag 
and national anthem. 

Infiltrators in the defence and security forces put to personal use goods 
confiscated by the state, especially money, vehicles, furniture, stereo¬ 
phonic equipment, domestic appliances, clothing and drinks. 

Infiltrators in the defence and security forces, police and prison guards 
particularly, take bribes from jailed prisoners in their charge: the prisoner 
with money is allowed out to the local bar, or to spend the weekend at 
home; the same thing happens if the prisoner is a relative or friend of the 
guard. The prisoner with money pays the guard to let him escape. In some 
prisons, the prisoners leave at night to carry out burglaries and then 
return to jail - this is not a prison, it is a criminal barracks. In some places 
it has even reached a pitch where the longest-serving prisoners do the 
guard duty. 

Infiltrators in the defence and security forces recruit their relatives and 
friends to these forces, on the basis of nepotism, thus creating a web of 
obligations that often entails complicity in the crimes and deviations 
committed. 

Infiltrators in the defence and security forces, in SNASP in particular, 
reproduce the style and methods of work of the capitalist secret police, in 
an attempt to intimidate and terrorize the population. 

Infiltrators in the judicial apparatus practise racism. They are arrogant 
and elitist in their dealings with the population. 

Infiltrators in the judicial apparatus make a practice of nepotism and 
favouritism with detainees, holding up the files of friends and relatives 
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and others to whom they have obligations, and hiding the files in desk 
drawers. 

Infiltrators in the judicial apparatus, under cover of a narrow inter¬ 
pretation of the law. apply outstanding legislation against our class 
interests. 

These are just some of the activities of agents infiltrated in our defence 
and security forces that have been discovered. This partial list shows that 
we must take speedy and firm measures to neutralize these elements and 
purge our ranks. 

Apart from these cases due to the enemy's action, there are also those 
that are due to our own shortcomings. 

We had barely ended the war against Portuguese colonialism, when 
we had to face another war. promoted by the racist, rebel and illegal 
regime in Rhodesia. Wc fought and won this war. side by side with our 
brother people in Zimbabwe. Today wc can say with pride that wc 
contributed to the birth of independent Zimbabwe. 

The effort we had to make in the war. in our act of solidarity with the 
people of Zimbabwe, meant that in the first few years after independence 
we could not give all our attention to our own internal problems. 

For this reason, at the beginning of last year we launched the Political 
and Organizational Offensive, to clear the ground and to create the 
conditions for our rapid advance in building socialism. 

And today, as we said, the offensive reaches the defence and security 
sector, reaches the question of legality. Here too, in addition to neutraliz¬ 
ing the internal enemy, we must overcome our own shortcomings, in¬ 
capacity and disorganization. 

As a result of these shortcomings, we find the following situations: 
citizens detained for months, awaiting trial, because the police are slow in 
preparing the case file, or because the courts are unable to clear the 
backlog of cases. Our courts are still slow and scarcely operational. We 
have few r magistrates and the training of those we have is often inadequate. 

Trials are successively postponed without justification and there is no 
sensitivity to the difficulties of people who travel long distances to attend 
court. 

Crimes go unpunished, owing to the incapacity of the investigators or 
owing to the courts' mechanical application of existing legislation, that in 
many instances is now obsolete. 

On the other hand, many districts do not yet have people’s tribunals, a 
factor that delays and impedes the administration of justice. To a large 
extent this is due to the fact that many magistrates have not yet under¬ 
stood the political importance of setting up people's tribunals. 

There are many logistical and organizational problems with compulsory 
military service. The young recruits often do not receive the necessary 
support and integration. 

In the re-education centres, as has already been disclosed, many 
irregularities and instances of injustice have been discovered. These are 
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already being corrected, so that we can strengthen and develop this 
important victory of our revolutionary process. 

There is a lack of co-ordination between the various defence and 
security forces and between them and the judicial apparatus, so reducing 
their effectiveness. 

Still persistent in the defence and security forces are: excessive red 
tape, negligence, slavery to routine, and a poor understanding of the 
nature and importance of the forces' task. The same is true of the judicial 
apparatus. Such factors often make these structures inoperative. 

That is a broad outline of the characteristics of the present situation 
We must now analyse the causes of the situation and how we have 
reached such a state of affairs today. 


The Origins of This Situation 

The first question we need to answer is: how was it possible for our 
defence and security forces to be infiltrated? 

W'e must understand this situation in its historical context. The FPL.M. 
during the armed struggle for national liberation, was a guerrilla force 
deeply rooted in the people. The war against Portuguese colonialism was 
victorious only because the army and the people forged a deep unity. The 
army mobilized, educated and defended the people. The people fed the 
fighters, transported war material, and provided information on enemy 
movements. The FPLM soldier - the FRELIMO soldier - lived among 
the people as the fish lives in water. This stemmed, in the first place, from 
the popular character of our war and our army. 

However, the fact that our war was a people’s war, that our armed 
forces were of the people, did not signify that all the contradictions bet¬ 
ween the army and the people were automatically resolved. These contra¬ 
dictions also existed during the armed struggle. This is nothing new. 

Then, too, there existed those who. under cover of our uniform, tried 
to oppress, exploit and ride roughshod over the people. But we always 
managed to make it very clear to the people that these were not really our 
soldiers - they were enemy agents infiltrated into FRELIMO, into the 
FPLM. 

We succeeded in this clear definition thanks to four basic factors. 
First, the care given to the political and military preparation of the 
fighters. This guaranteed that the vast majority behaved correctly. So it 
was easy to isolate and neutralize the infiltrators. 

Second, constant political work with the fighters and the masses. This 
enabled us continually to raise the fighters' level of political conscious¬ 
ness. It also enabled the people to have a better knowledge of our 
political line. The people were themselves in a position to denounce 
behaviour characteristic of the enemy, even when manifested by those 
who wore our uniform. 
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The third factor was the permanent organizational work carried out 
within the FPLM. We drew up rules and regulations. We worked out 
guidelines for each specific situation that arose. We made constant visits 
and inspections in the centres and at the war fronts. These actions helped 
to discipline our work, to improve the structures of the FPLM and to 
eliminate organizational faults, through practice. 

The fourth and final factor was the severe punishment of offenders. 
This punishment was particularly severe in cases of infractions against the 
people or their belongings. We were never afraid to go to the people and 
say: ‘This soldier committed a crime, he violated our line and so he will 
receive this punishment.* 1 

In this way we preserved and consolidated the prestige of FRELIMO 
and the Mozambique People’s Liberation Forces in the eyes of the 
people. Thus we continually strengthened the people s confidence in and 
support for the struggle. 

Within the Mozambique People's Liberation Forces themselves, the 
values of simple life and hard work - not comfort - were continually 
encouraged. Productive work was an integral part of political-military 
training. Productive work was not only aimed at creating better material 
conditions: its main aim was the transformation of man. We launched a 
constant battle against unprogrammed activity, idleness and laziness. We 
consistently fought personal ambition and the desire for comfort. 

That is how the Mozambique People’s Liberation Forces became 
strong and disciplined. Everyone knew his task and his responsibility. 
That is how the FPLM became the forge of national unity, forge of the 
revolution, forge of a new mentality, forge of the New Man. This is the 
very valuable experience of the national liberation struggle - experience 
that was not given its true value, was not taken up, when we won 
independence. 

So what happened? When we won power, our forces had to advance to 
the areas where the enemy’s ideology was strongly rooted. Our lighters 
had to face situations for which, in truth, they were not prepared and for 
which it would have been impossible to prepare them. On the one hand 
they were called upon to resolve all kinds of problems for the population 
within a social cpntcxt whose complexity was new to them. On the other 
hand they had to face all sorts of seduction and blandishment. 

In this phase there was a flurry of numerous problems and new situ¬ 
ations that often demanded firm measures. In this phase, many com¬ 
manders acquired a taste for comfort, for a soft life and even for luxury. 

These factors opened the way to a slackening of discipline, to negli¬ 
gence and the separation of commanders from their soldiers. The need, 
w ithin a short space of time and on the foundation of our guerrilla forces, 
to create a strong regular army capable of defending our country ’s bor¬ 
ders under threat from the neighbouring racist regimes, made an already 
difficult situation even worse. 

We had to expand our army rapidly. And our perspective was some- 
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times wrong. We did not pay enough attention to the soldiers' training. 
We put too much stress on technical aspects. When training our new 
officer corps, we did not give sufficient value to the criterion of class We 
paid too much heed to levels of education - whether or not they had 
completed secondary schooling. 

We did not establish a correct balance between the need for the army’s 
technical growth and its political growth. We attached more importance 
to the technical aspects. As a result, we disregarded the need for the 
permanent purging of our ranks as a catalyst within the armed forces 
themselves. We thus opened the door to enemy infiltration into the ranks 
of our armed forces. 

The situation we face today should not surprise us. It is the result of 
not making enough of the experience of the armed struggle for national 
liberation. It is the result of our having abandoned the profoundly popular 
methods that used to characterize our army. It is the result of not having 
maintained the close link between the army and the people. It is the result 
of not having always put politics in command. It is the result of being 
more concerned with the quantity than the quality of new recruits. It is 
the result of inadequate political work within the armed forces. These are 
deviations that must be corrected immediately. 

When we analyse the causes that permitted infiltration in the rest of 
the defence and security forces, we find identical explanations. We did 
not have police during the armed struggle - the police were the popula¬ 
tion themselves: they were the people’s militias. 

W'hen wc won independence, the basis for the creation of the police 
was not the KPL.M; was not the experience in organizing the population in 
the liberated areas: the basis was the colonial police. 

We wanted to avoid a vacuum. We did not have the courage to accept 
a temporary vacuum, while creating a police force that was ours, with our 
methods, with our content. We preferred to use colonial capitalism's 
police, trained to repress and despise the people. 

We used them, on the pretext that they had the technical knowledge. 
But for what? The technical expertise to oppress, to humiliate, to brutal¬ 
ize, to massacre the people. These individuals had a profound and 
extremely pernicious influence over the inexperienced young people who 
later flocked into the police force. 

This explains why the methods, the concepts of the colonial police are 
still found in some of our police, despite the purge already begun. 

With regard to security, during the armed struggle for national 
liberation this was a task of all the people. There were FPLM comrades 
who had specific security duties. But their main task was to educate and 
mobilize the people in vigilance. It was to teach the people to recognize 
the enemy in any guise. It was the people who detected the infiltrators and 
denounced them to our security, thus enabling us to neutralize them. 

After independence we created a security organization, the People’s 
National Security Service (SNASP), to correspond to the needs of the 
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new phase of our fight, the intensification of class struggle tn our country. 

We defined it quite clearly: SNASP is people’s security; it is security 
based on the people. We do not want secret police. We do not need them. 

We have always said: the enemy can speak our language, wear our 
uniform, eat like us. shout vivas for FRELIMO, shouting even louder 
than us. What he can never do. and is incapable of doing, is to behave like 
us. to live by our political line. The enemy cannot abandon his charac¬ 
teristic vices: contempt for women, the desire for comfort, personal 
ambition and drunkenness. 

He is incapable of respecting the people. He cannot stop being tnbal- 
ist, regionalist. divisionist, confusionist, racist. These are the character¬ 
istics of the enemy. 

He cannot lead a simple, modest life. He cannot abandon his arrogance, 
the cult of intrigue, slander, rumour. His morality, we repeat, his morality, 
his civilization, is corruption. 

It was his conduct, his way of life, his habits, that enabled us to spot the 
enemy. However, in this sector, too, not enough was made of the experi¬ 
ence of the armed struggle for national liberation. In this sector, too, 
priority was given to the technical over the political. Priority was given to 
quantity over quality. 

For this reason wc also find infiltrators in SNASP—and well entrenched 
in reinforced concrete shelters. We find elements who adopt the methods 
of capitalist secret police, methods conceived to oppress the people, to 
repress and humiliate. 

In the defence and security forces in general, we find that numerical 
and technical expansion has not been accompanied by a corresponding 
political growth. 

Another factor that explains the infiltration in our defence and security 
forces is that the rot has reached people in positions of responsibility The 
failing of a soldier or policeman often goes unpunished because this 
soldier or that policeman knows too much about the life of the com¬ 
mander. And when the big fish are corrupt, the small fry follow their 
example. Networks of obligations, favouritism and nepotism are estab¬ 
lished A state of godfathers is created, a state of personal favours, a state 
of accomplices Networks are established with the aim of robbery, 
corruption, the violation of legality. 

When the situation reaches this point, then ideological infiltration has 
already set in. And the conditions are created for physical infiltration. 
The door is open for the enemy. It is an invitation for the enemy to come in. 



The Social and Cultural Dimension of the Problem 


The situation we face now has a cultural dimension that must be taken 
into consideration. We must understand the complexity of the society 
bequeathed to us by colonialism. 
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During the armed struggle for national liberation, the population of 
our country was divided into three broad areas: first, the population of 
the liberated areas, where the embryo of the New Man was growing, 
secondly, the population of the concentration camps, exposed to corrup¬ 
tion. brutalization, to the destruction of their integrity and personality - 
in the concentration camps the values of the tribe and the clan, polygamy 
and the inferiority of women were glorified; in the third place, the 
population of the zones unaffected by the war-in town and countryside - 
likewise oppressed and subjected to the political, ideological, social and 
cultural influence of the enemy. 

In the towns, in particular, colonialism promoted drugs, pornography 
and prostitution. To promote moral degradation in the former Louren^o 
Marques there were the Pinguim. the Luso, the Aquarium, the Texas 
Bar, the Tamila, cabarets and brothels where women were sold to sailors, 
officers and soldiers of the colonial army, sold to the Boers. Even the 
Boers arrived. Every barracks had its brothel. There were prostitutes for 
officers, prostitutes for sergeants, prostitutes for ordinary soldiers. 

The prostitutes also had categories. There were first-class, second- 
class, third-class and fourth-class prostitutes, reflecting the prevailing 
social stratification. This is what we found in L.ourenyo Marques. 

It was in the towns too that racism put down deeper roots, where social 
stratification was more obvious. In the city of Loureny-o Marques, only the 
Whites, Indians, mulattos, and assimilated Blacks had access to the ‘cement 
city’, while the overwhelming majority of Blacks lived in the 'reed' areas. 

In the ‘cement’ area, the first-class Whites lived in Polana. Sommer- 
schield and Ponta Vermelha. The second-class Whites, the Indians and 
the mulattos lived in Alto Mae and in Malhangalene. In the ‘reed’ areas 
people gathered in neighbourhoods based on tribe or region of origin. 

In the countryside, colonialism concentrated mainly on repressing the 
growth of national values. To do this, it used tribalism, the traditional 
chiefs and the church. Young people from the countryside who are in the 
armed forces, in the police, in SNASP, still have these values today. They 
carry the burden of ignorance, obscurantism, superstition, subservience 
and fatalism. 

We found the Catholic Church giving its blessing to these situations, 
encouraging submission to colonialism and the acceptance of its decadent 
values. It was the Catholic Church that blessed the murderous forays of the 
colonial army against our people. It was the Catholic Church that provided 
the moral justification: they killed in the name of Christian civilization; 
they discriminated and oppressed in the name of divine morality. 

In this stratified society, each group had its code, was treated differ¬ 
ently under the state and law. At the top of the scale were the Whiles from 
Portugal - the first-class Whites. These were further subdivided accord¬ 
ing to their wealth, and each group was treated differently: the carpenter 
and the railway worker did not merit the same treatment as the doctor, 
the bank manager or the factory owner. 
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In the second place came the Whites bom in Mozambique — second- 
class Whites. These were excluded from certain positions of responsibility. 

In the third place came Indians from Goa. As they had assimilated the 
religion and culture of the colonizers, they were entitled to some privileges. 
They were usually the lower- and middle-level colonial civil servants. 

In the fourth place came Indians from India. Many were wealthy, but 
even so could not aspire to any position of responsibility in the colonial 
apparatus. So they devoted themselves to trade. 

Occupying fifth place in the scale were the mulattos. Here there was a 
further distinction between colour - based on White and Indian, or on 
White and Black, or on Indian and Black. They were also stratified in 
accordance with the social positions they managed to achieve. 

In the sixth place were the assimilated Blacks. These received the 
smallest crumbs from the colonial banquet, the left-overs that no one else 

wanted. . . _ . , ... 

Finally there were the natives, the vast majority. They had no rights or 
prerogatives, had no protection under the law. The only law applied to 
them was the Native Code. In addition they were subject to despotism 
from chiefs who wielded their small power as agents of colonialism, on 
behalf of colonialism. 

This was Mozambican colonial society. Hatred and feelings ot ill will 
were created and generated among these various groups. 

All Mozambicans who joined FRELIMO during the armed struggle 
passed through Nachingwca training camp: this was the filter and the 
mould of consciousness. 

The first thing that any Mozambican joining FRELIMO did was 
political-military training. Thereafter he went on to specialized activities, 
He might become a teacher, nurse, or doctor - but first, he underwent 
political-military training. That does not happen today. 

Those who went to study abroad received training before they went 

and when they returned, in order to readapt themselves. 

Political-military training was the forge of national unity, of a 
common way of thinking, of a patriotic and class consciousness. We 
entered Nachingw’ca as Makondes, Macuas, Nianjas, Nyungucs. 
Manicas. Shanganas. Ajauas. Rongas, Senas; we came out Mozam¬ 
bicans. We entered as Blacks. Whites, mulattos. Indians; we came out 

as Mozambicans. , 

When we arrived, we brought with us vices, defects, egoism, liberal¬ 
ism. elitism. We destroyed these negative values, reactionary values. We 
learned to acquire the habits, the behaviour of a FRELIMO militant. 

When we entered, we had a limited vision because we knew only our 
area. There we learned the scale of our country and revolutionary values. 

W'e entered superstitious; in the confrontation between superstition 
and science, we gained a scientific viewpoint. We were disorganized, 
susceptible to rumour and intrigue, corruption, incapable of analysing 
and interpreting phenomena There we learned to live in an organized 
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manner, to interpret reality correctly and to act on it. We often arrived 
motivated only by feelings of resentment and hatred for the oppressor; 
we came away with a clear understanding of the aims for which we were 
struggling, with a clear definition of the enemy. 

That is why we say that Nachingwea was the laboratory and forge of 
the Mozambican. Then we won the war. we gained independence. The 
entire people were liberated: the concentration camps ceased to exist; 
there were no longer areas controlled by the enemy. Different codes - 
codes for natives, for the assimilated, and for Whites - ceased to exist. 

Today, from this great mixture, we have created a people who are all 
equal under the law and who all enjoy the same rights and duties. We all 
mixed together: we became just Mozambicans, Mozambican people, 
living from the Rovuma to the Maputo. Our area today starts at the 
Rovuma and ends at the Maputo. 

In this area we all live together: those who passed through the purify¬ 
ing process of the armed struggle; those who were in the concentration 
camps; and those who lived in the area unaffected by war. 

So today it is more difficult to draw the line. It is no longer possible to 
make a physical, geographical demarcation. More than ever before, the 
demarcation between us and the enemy is an ideological demarcation, a 
boundary line drawn by behaviour, by identification with the people. 

However, the majority of young people who join the defence and 
security forces did not experience the process of armed struggle for 
national liberation, did not pass through Nachingwea, the laboratory of 
national unity, did not grow up in the liberated areas. Many of them grew 
up in the concentration camps, grew up in the towns controlled by 
colonialism, were educated and shaped by colonialism. Others came 
directly from the countryside, from traditional-feudal society. 

It is they who swell the ranks of the defence and security forces, 
without having passed through a process of profound change. They 
receive a uniform, a firearm, without yet having freed themselves from 
the burden they still carry . 

They are given the task of defending the country, but for many of them 
the country is still the tribe, not the nation. They have not yet overcome 
the tribe so as to rise to the concept of nation. 

They are given the task of fighting the enemies of the revolution but in 
many instances they still identify ideologically with the bourgeoisie. 

Today, we no longer have Nachingwea. We do not have centres for 
political-military training. So we do not have the forge of the new Man, 
and there is no serious fight against tribalism, racism and regionalism. 

In the present military units, whoever enters confused, comes out 
confused; the tribalist comes out tribalist; the regionalist comes out 
regionalist; the racist continues racist. There is no genuine transforma¬ 
tion. So they are confused about the enemy. When they meet the 
people, they are incapable of distinguishing between the enemy and the 
people. 
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That is why, when these elements act as members of the defence and 
security forces, we find the profound marks of their origin, of their past. 

The marks of the past have remained. The hatreds, the buried 
resentments have not died, particularly among those who did not directly 
experience the process of armed struggle for national liberation. And this 
is reflected today in many sectors of society. We find these marks too on 
the defence and security forces. 

The White of humble origin, who at school was humiliated by the 
doctor's son. today, if he is in security, takes delight in arresting and 
humiliating the one who humiliated him as a child. 

The mulatto who is now a CID officer uses the opportunity to take 
revenge on the White family, or the mulatto but richer family, that would 
not let him marry the girl he liked. 

The Black who is now in the police force enjoys arresting the White or 
Indian to demonstrate that he is someone now, that he has power now. 
He wants to take revenge for the hatreds, the resentment, the humiliation 
he suffered. 

There is also the tribal problem among the Blacks who are found today 
in the police or militias. Someone from the south arrests people from the 
north or the centre, just to show his tribal superiority. But he lets off the 
real criminal, because he comes from the same tribe, speaks the same 
mother tongue. Even within the same tribe, there is rivalry between clans 
and families. Disagreements between parents, uncles, or godparents 
become motives for arrest, beating, ill treatment. 

The native who could not marry the daughter of an assimilated Black 
today arrests him and insults his wife. 

In all these cases, we find the use of our power - and here lies the 
problem - the use of our uniform, our weapons, to satisfy petty hatreds 
and personal resentment. This is not what wc struggled for. We shall not 
allow this to happen in the People's Republic of Mozambique. We shall 
punish all these cases severely. 

When we analyse the kind of abuses, despotism, violations of legality 
carried out by infiltrators in the defence and security forces, it is easy to 
detect in each such case the social and cultural origin of the culprit. 
Whipping and tving up prisoners were methods used by the chiefs. These 
young people learned this in the village. They come from the countryside 
and have not been changed. They brought into our defence and security 
force what they saw the chief and the native policeman do. They are the 
same ones who practise tribalism and regionalism. 

But torture, the humiliation of prisoners, arrogance and racism are 
marks of the town, arc marks of colonialism, capitalism and Fascism, arc 
the methods of apartheid. This is the work of city dwellers, taking 
pleasure in other people's suffering. It is sadism. They learned this with 
PIDE. with the racist police, the colonial bourgeoisie in the towns. Since 
they have not been changed, they now apply these methods in the defence 
and security forces. 
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In both instances, they are enemy methods that reveal the enemy 
ideology infiltrated among us. We will make no pact with this We shall 
not allow it. 

The actions of these infiltrators tarnish the glorious traditions of our 
defence and security forces. The fight against this situation involves all of 
us. It is not the business only of the Ministry of National Defence, the 
Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of Security, or the Ministry of 
Justice. It is not the task merely of the party or government, but one for 
the entire people. 

Who are these young people who enter the defence and security 
forces? They are our children, our brothers, our nephews, our sons-in- 
law, our brothers-in-law. our cousins, our relatives. So it is we, the 
parents at home, who give our children their first education and teach 
them to take the first steps in life. In this way they bring with them to the 
defence and security forces their cultural universe: they bring their 
habits, vices and traditions. So all of us have a responsibility in the fight 
against the old mentality. 
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by Colin Darch 


Since independence Samora Machel's major speeches have been widely 
published in the Mozambican media, such as the newspapers Noticias and 
Diario de Mozambique, the party journal Voz da Rovoluzao . and the 
army journal 25 de Selembro. Such texts are sometimes not accurate 
transcripts. Some writings from the period of the armed struggle can be 
found in such periodicals as FRELlMO’s English-language monthly 
Mozambique Revolution. For a fuller description of Samora Machel's 
writings and other FRHL1MO materials, see Colin Darch. ‘Published 
Documentation of the Party Frclimo: A Preliminary Study’. Mozambican 
Studies ( Amsterdam), no. 2, 1981, pp. 104-25. 

This bibliographic note lists the authoritative Portugucse-lunguagc 
series, mostly published by the party’s Department of Ideological Work, 
and the major publications in English of texts by Samora Machel. 



Series in Portuguese 


A. Colec^ao Estudos e Orientayoes (Studies and Guidelines) 

The versions listed here are the most recently published. Earlier editions, 
especially in this series, have sometimes included different publications 
under the same scries number. Nos 1-6 and 8 were also issued in a single 
volume under the title A nossa luta (Lourcnyo Marques: Imprensa 
Nacional, 1975). 

1. Produzir A aprender; aprender para produzir e lutar melhor ( I o 
produce is to learn: learn to produce and to fight better') (Ediyao do 
Departamento do Trabalho ldcologico, Maputo. 1978). 

Directives issued at the beginning of the agricultural season in 1971- 


72. 

2. Educar o homem para veneer a guerra, criar uma sociedade nova e 
desenvolver a pdtria (‘Educate man to win the war. create a new 
society and develop our country’) 1978. 

Speech to the second Conference of the Department of Education 
and Culture. September 1970. 

3. /Vo trabalho sanitaria materializemos o principio de que a revolufM , 
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liberta opovo (‘In our health services the principle that the revolution 
frees the people becomes a reality). 

Speech to a course to train nurses, November 1971, 

4. A libertagao da mu!her e uma necessidade da revolugao. garantia da 
sua contihuidade, condigao de seu triunfo (‘The liberation of women 
is a fundamental necessity for the revolution, a guarantee of its 
continuity, a precondition for its triumph’) 1979. 

Speech to the first Conference of Mozambican Women. 4 March 
1973. 

5. Esiabelecer o poder popular para sen’ir as massas (‘Establishing 
people’s power to serve the masses’) 1979. 

Translated as Chapter I in this volume. 

6. Fazer da escola uma base para o povo tomar o poder (‘Make school¬ 
ing a base for the people to seize power’) 1979. 

A synthesis first published in July 1974. 

7. Impermeabilizemo-nos contra as manobras subversivas. intensifhando 
a ofensiva ideoldgica e organizational no seio dos combatentes e 
massas (‘Let's make ourselves immune to subversive manoeuvres, by 
stepping up the ideological and organizational offensive among the 
fighters and the masses’) 1979. 

A synthesis first published in November 1973. 

8. O processo da revolugao democrdtica popular cm Mogambique (‘The 
people’s democratic revolutionary process in Mozambique) 1980. 
Translated as Chapter 2 in this volume. 

9. Produzir e um acto de militancia (‘Production is an act of militancy’) 
1979. 

Translated as Chapter 7 in this volume. 

10. An earlier edition of the following item. 

11. Transformar o Hospital Central num hospital do povo (‘Transform 
the Central Hospital into a people's hospital’) 1980. 

Translated as Chapter 10 in this volume. 

12. Sobre os problemas, fungao e tarefas da juventude mogambicana (‘On 
the problems, function and tasks of Mozambican youth ) 1980. 
Translated under the title ‘A study of Mozambican youth’, as Chap¬ 
ter 13 in this volume. 

13. C'ompreender a nossa tarefa (‘Understanding our task') n.d. 

Text prepared for FRELlMO’s political-military training centre at 
Nachingwea. Tanzania, in December 1970 

14. Organizar a sociedade para veneer o subdesenvolvimento (‘Organizing 
society to conquer underdevelopment’) 1982. 

Translated as Chapter 9 in this volume. 

B. Colec^ao Palavrasde Ordem (Watchwords) 

The earlier numbers of this series included various FREI.IMO documents 
from party bodies. 

9. Fazer viver a linha do Partido ern cada trabalhador (‘Bring the party 
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line to life in every worker’), Maputo: Edi?aodo PartidoFRF.LlMO. 
1979. 

May Day speech in 1979. 

10. Organizcmos os nossos recursos para resolver os problemas do povo 
( We must organize our resources to solve the people’s problems ) 

1979. 

Translated as Chapter 8 in this volume. 

11. Fagamos de 1980-1990 a decada da vitoria sohre o subdesenvolvb 
memo (’Let's make 1980-1990 the decade of victory over under¬ 
development - ) 1979. 

Speech to a session of the Council of Ministers on 4 August 1979. 

12. Unidade unti-imperialista £ a base do nao-alinhamento ('Anti¬ 
imperialist unity is the basis for non-alignment’) 1979. 

Speech to the Non-aligned Summit in Havana. 4 September 1979. 

13. Colher no 25 de Setembro forqu renovada para o combate ( Reap 
from the 25th of September renewed strength for the fight’) 1979. 
Speech to the armed forces on the 15th anniversary of the armed 
struggle in 1979. 

14. Fazer do Niassa uma base sohda na construzao do socialismo (’Make 
Niassa a firm base for the building of socialism’) 1979. 

Synthesis of speeches made in Niassa province in October 1979. 

15. Reforccmos o poder popular nos nossos hospitals (‘We must streng¬ 
then people’s power in our hospitals') 1979. 

Translated as Chapter 11 in this volume. 

16. A vilorio do povo do Zimbabwe £ fruto da luta armada, da unidade e 
do internadonalismo (’The Zimbabwean people’s victory is the fruit 
of armed struggle, unity and internationalism’) 1980. 

Speech at a rally in Maputo. 23 December 1979. 

17. Fazer da Beiru ponto de partida para uma ofensiva organizacional 
(’Make Beira the starting point for an organizational offensive’) 

1980. 

Translated as Chapter 3 in this volume. 

18. Transformar o aparelho de estado no instrumento da vitoria (*1 rans- 
form the state apparatus into an instrument of victory ’) 1980. 
Translated as Chapter 4 in this volume. 

19. Desalojemos o inimigo interno do nosso aparelho de estado ('We are 
declaring war on the enemy within ) 1980. 

Translated as Chapter 5 in this volume. 

20. Na educafdo so investiremos cm terreno fertil (‘In education we 
should only invest in fruitful ground) 1981. 

Synthesis of two speeches in Beira in March 1981. 

21. As Formas Armadas de Mozambique devem participar na batalha 
economica (‘The Mozambique Armed Forces must play a part in the 
economic battle ) 1981 

Synthesis of speeches made to the armed forces in April 1981. 

22. Desalojemos os infiltrados nas formas de defesa e seguranfa (‘We must 
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remove the enemy within the defence and security forces’) 1981. 
Translated as Chapter 14 in this volume. 

23. Rompamos definitivamente com a burguesia para consolidar o poder 
popular (’We must break decisively with the bourgeoisie to con¬ 
solidate people’s power’) 1982. 

Speech to a rally in Maputo on 22 June 1982. 

24. O apartheid 6 o Nazismo da nossa epoca (‘Apartheid Is the Nazism of 
our age’) 1983. 

Speech to the Non-aligned Summit in New Delhi, 8 March 1983. 

25. Sindicatos organizarao os trabalhadores para malar a fome e a nudez 
(‘The trade unions will organize workers to put an end to hunger and 
deprivation’) 1983, 

Speech to the founding conference of Mozambican trade unions, 31 
October 1983. 

26. Acordo de Nkomati: vitoria da paz, vitoria do socialismo (The 
Nkomati Accord: a victory for peace, a victory for socialism) 1984. 
Speech to a public session of the People’s Assembly, 5 April 1984. 

C. Colecfao Unidade Nacional (National Unity) 

Nos 2-4 of this series were all issued under the same title, although they 
contain different speeches. 

1. Consolidemos aquilo que nos une (‘Let’s consolidate what unites 
us’). Maputo: Instituto Nacional do Livro e do Disco, 1983. 

The proceedings of a meeting with representatives of religious groups, 
held from 14 to 17 December 1982. Includes opening and closing 
speeches by Samora Machel. 

2. A nossa forcaesld na unidade ('Our strength lies in unity’) 1983. 
Speech to a rally in Beira. 17 June 1983. 

3. A nossa forca esta na unidade 1983. 

Speech to a rally in Quelimane. 19 June 1983. 

4. A nossa forca esta na unidade 1983. 

Speeches to rallies in Pemba, 2 July 1983; Montepuez, 4 July 1983; 
and Mueda, 5 July 1983. 

D. Colecyao Textos e Documentos (Texts and Documents) 

The first volume of this scries was a collection of articles from A Voz da 
Revolufdo. 

2. A vitoria constrdi-se, a vitoria organiza-se (‘Victory must be built, 
victory must be organized'). Maputo: Edi^ao do Departamento do 
Trabalho Ideologico, 1977. 

Fifteen messages, 1967-1974. 

3. Unidade condi(do da vitoria (‘Unity is a precondition for victory’) 
1981. 

Text prepared for FRELlMO’s political-military training centre at 
Nachingwea, Tanzania in late 1970. 

4. A lulu contra o subdesenvolvimento (‘The fight against under- 
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development’) 1983. 

Anthology of extracts from speeches, 1974-1982, with linking 
commentary. 

E. Colec^ao 4° Congresso (4th Congress) 

Defender a patria, eliminar a fome: tarefa de todos os mofamhicanos 
(‘Defending the motherland and ending hunger is a task for all 
Mozambicans’), Maputo: Partido FREL1MO, 1983. 

Speech to a rally in Maputo, 21 May 1983, to explain the decisions of 
the 4th Congress. 


Works in English Translation 

This chronological selection omits works published in English in journals 
or newspapers, or issued in mimeographed form. 

Mozambique: sowing the seeds of revolution. London: Committee for 
Freedom in Mozambique, Angola and Guinea. 1974. 

A selection from the series ‘Studies and Guidelines’, with an intro¬ 
duction by John Saul, including biographical information on Samora 
Machel. 

The tasks ahead: selected speeches. New York: Afro American Informa¬ 
tion Service, 1975. 

A collection of speeches and one poem from the period of the armed 
struggle; includes several of the ‘Studies and Guidelines' scries. 
Mozambique: revolution or reaction? Richmond BC: LSM Information 
Center, 1975. 

Two speeches, 20 September 1974 and 25 September 1974 
Establishing people's power to serve the masses. Dar es Salaam: 1 anzania 
Publishing House, 1977. 

Translation of Studies and Guidelines’ no. 5 (sec above). 

Our sophisticated weapon. Maputo: Department of Information and 
Propaganda, 1982. (‘Building a nation’, no. 2.) 

Speech to the 10th session of the Central Committee, Maputo. 23 
August 1982. 

The enemy within. Maputo: Department of Information and Propaganda, 
1982. (‘Building a nation’, no. 1.) 

Translation of ‘Watchword’ no. 22 (see above). 
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